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[rish Neutrality 


OR several weeks past, hints of a crisis in the relations 
between Eire and the United States have been leak- 
ing out through the censorships in Dublin, Washington 
and London, and over last week-end the whole story was 
released. On February 21st, the American Minister pre- 


, sented to Mr De Valera a note, couched in strong terms 


—so strong that the Irish Government did not know 
whether or not to treat it as an ultimatum—requesting 
that the German Legation and the Japanese Consulate- 
General in Dublin be closed down. The reason given 
was the leakage of military information via Dublin to the 
enemy. The United Kingdom Representative delivered 
a note on the next day in which the British Government 
stated that they had been informed of the American 
initiative and fully supported it. The Australian and 
Canadian Governments’ were approached (as friendly 
foreigners or as Sister Dominions?) to secure the with- 
drawal of the original note, but both refused to intercede. 
An explanation was, indeed, forthcoming from Washing- 
ton that no use of physical force was contemplated. But 
the request was not withdrawn, and had to be answered. 
The answer was a refusal to infringe the strictest canons 
of impartial neutrality. 

It is rarely that a clear-cut judgment i is possible in any 
Irish affairs. On the one hand, there is no doubt that 
the overwhelming body of American and British opinion 
thinks that Irish neutrality is not only morally inde- 
fensible but also contrary to Ireland’s own ultimate 


interests. There has never been the slightest secret about 
the British Government’s wish that Eire were in the war, 
that the enemy missions were expelled from Dublin and 
that naval and air bases were available all over Ireland, 
instead of in one corner of the country only. On the other 
hand, Irish opinion is even more nearly unanimous in sup- 
port of the policy of neutrality and there cannot be any 
doubt that under international law or ‘the Statute of 
Westminster—whichever is appealed to—Eire has a per- 
fect right to her neutrality. The Irish believe themselves 
to be clearer-sighted about their own self-interest than 
any belligerent. And as for the morality of the matter, 
though there are signs of what looks like a tender con- 
science towards England and the European democracies, 
there is not even a hint of guilty conscience towards 
America. Is not Eire, the Irish ask, pursuing exactly the 
same policy as the United States did before Pearl Har- 
bour? Were the German or Italian Embassies in Washing- 
ton closed before December, 1941? And did America, 
before she was attacked, permit as much as one-tenth of 
her whole population to go abroad to fight or work for 
the United Nations? 

The moralities are thus somewhat confused. And as 
for the practicalities, anyone in Washington or elsewhere 
who thought that there was a chance of inducing a 
change in the Irish attitude by anything short of force 
must have been sadly ignorant of the present posture of 
Irish public affairs. Indeed, an issue of this sort is just 
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what Mr De Valera needs for his dcmestic politics. He is, 
it will be recalled, in a minority in the Dail, and though 
he has never been very hard pressed, there is a gradual 
accumulation of grievances which might, at any time, 
lead to a combination against him. But he is now pre- 
sented with the golden opportunity of once again stand- 
ing up as the firm defender of Eire’s rights, an issue on 
which the opposition parties can but appiaud his action. 
If there was no chance of a satisfactory response, why 
send notes? Why did Washington and London place 
themselves in the dilemma of accepting a rebuff or of 
having to go further? There is no obvious answer, 
and in both the timing and the wording of the British 
note there is more than a hint that London, while fully 
' sharing Washington’s aims, took a different view of the 
methods employed. The simple fact is that the only way 


of getting Eire to do what the United Nations want is to © 


use force. In 1940, The Economist maintained that a 
forcible seizure of the Irish ports would be justified if 
it meant the difference between life and death. But the 
Battle of Britain and the Battle of the Atlantic were won 
without infringing Eire’s neutrality. And if the incon- 
venience could be tolerated in that far greater emergency, 
would it not now be folly to lose all that had been gained 
by patience and forbearance? Similarly, the current talk 
about economic sanctions is the reverse of wise. The 
stoppage of virtually all traffic to Ireland is an obvious 
precaution against which no valid Irish complaint can be 
raised. But what purpose is it thought that economic 
sanctions would serve, since they would certainly not 
change Mr De Valera’s policy? 

The upshot of this minor crisis is thus likely to be that 
Eire’s immediate position will be completely unchanged. 
But the sudden turning of the spotlight on Dublin has 
naturally brought up for discussion the position that Eire 
will occupy in the post-war world. Two years ago, it is 
now revealed, Mr Roosevelt warned Mr De Valera of the 
risk he was running of having no place at the peace con- 
ference table. But these warnings serve no purpose. The 
Irish know they are isolated. They like it—or at least they 


have liked it hitherto. There are, of course, inevitably © 


some changes in the Irish attitude to the world as well es 
in the world’s attitude to Ireland. There is a widespread 
and even grudgingly grateful recognition of the tolerant 
patience that British policy has shown. Since the historical, 
tyrant is clearly not feeling tyrannical in the present 
generation, there is a growing willingness to admit that, 
after all, England and Ireland must live together and that 
the two islands are an economic and a strategic unit. 
General Smuts’ suggestion of a possible association for 
defence between Great Britain and the small democracies 
of Western Europe was seized uvon with some eagerness 
in Dublin, for it would enable Eire to admit the logic of 
facts without, in the act, declaring herself a British 
Dominion. But for one thing, it might be said that Irish 
opinion was moving back towards the Commonwealth. 
That one thing is “ Partition” —the existence of 

Northern Ireland as an integral part of the United King- 
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dom. To the inhabitants of Eire—or the great majority of 
them—the ending of Partition (which they look to the 
English to bring about) is a prerequisite of any closer 
association with England. First the ending of Partition ; 
then they will talk about the details of External Associa- 
tion. But the prospects of ending Partition—if they ever 
existed—have, of course, vanished. The British attitude 
has significantly changed. It will be a.very long time 
before there is any party in England or Scotland in favour: 
of bringing the slightest pressure to bear on Ulster to 
leave the United Kingdom and enter Eire. And if, by 
some miracle, the inhabitants of Northern Ireland wanted 
to make the change, the behaviour of Eire during this 
war has demonstrated that the strategic interests of the 
United Kingdom would not permit it. The ports were 
ceded in the expectation that closer relations would follow : 
clearly no such risk will be taken again. The only weapon 
the Southern Irish have ever possessed has been their 
ability to make the English feel ashamed of themselves. 
And now it has been thrown away. 

The only significant change in Anglo-Irish relations— 


‘ and it may be very significant—is that it now seems to be 


the Irish who are the more anxious to reach an accom- 
modation. If this is hardly true of Mr De Valera, it is likely 
to be true of any Government that succeeds him. The 
English have learned that the Irish problem, on which 
they have expended so much energy and passion in the 
past, really matters to them very little indeed ; their new- 
found attitude is one of indifference. It is most unlikely 
that anyone in England, for many years to come, will lift 
a finger to meet Eire’s own terms for re-entering the 
Commonwealth. Indeed, if any fingers are lifted at all, it 
is more likely to be to exact a price for Eire’s continuing to 
enjoy the considerable material benefits of not being for- 
mally excluded from the Commonwealth. In other words. 
deadlock—a not unfriendly deadlock—will continue. To 
Great Britain, the damage will be slight—if, indeed, it is 


‘perceptible, since the only place where damage might 


have been inflicted was in honour or conscience, and that 
has» been inoculated by the war. But to Ireland the 
damage will be considerable. Irish society will get steadily 
more isolated and inbred. The first masochistic raptures 
of deliberate isolation are passing, and the results are 
beginning to appear. A peculiarly narrow, bigoted and 
tyrannical form of Roman Catholicism gains. new vic- 
tories every day. The old slogan has been proved true: 
“ Home Rule means Rome Rule,” and in the archdiocese 
of Dublin the faithful have just been forbidden to attend 
Trinity College or to contact any form of mixed marriage, 
even ‘if the children’s upbringing is safeguarded. The 
censorship is arbitrary, erratic and ridiculously stringent, 
whether it be on political or on moral grounds. Twenty 
years of insistence by the politicians not merely on the 
teaching of Irish, but on the teaching of all other sub- 
jects in Irish, has reduced the Irish masses to a state that 
is bordering on illiteracy. Nothing of all this is likely to ~ 
move the politicians. It cannot help but move the friends 
of Ireland. 


According to Plan 


R WILLINK, the Minister of Health, had a bad 

day in the Commons on Wednesday. He was un- 
' fortunate. He went down to the House to talk about his 
plans for building 300,000 permanent houses in the two 
years after the war ; and his scheme is creditably ambitious 
in scope, in view of the inevitable difficulties of con- 
struction in the immediately post-war period. But he found 
himself v:olently attacked from all sides on the question 
of planning for which he is one of the few Ministers who 
has no personal responsibility. 

Yet the critics are right. The Cabinet cannot complain, 
though Mr Willink can, of unfair treatment. It is im- 
possible for local authorities to draw up and carry out even 
short-term housing programmes satisfactorily until 
Government policy is known on the location of industry, 


the distribution of population and the enforcement of 
planning and, more specifically, on the powers of local 
authorities to buy land and the price they will have to pay. 
The Barlow and Scott reports on the control of land-use 
have been shelved ; and the battle is at present raging 
around the proposals of the Uthwatt Committee to com- 
pensate the owners of land affected by planning schemes. 
It is fairly clear now that they have been rejected by the 
Government. The search is on again for some method of 
compensation sufficiently cheap, simple and effective, while 
being fair, to prevent planning from being held up as it 
has been in the past. The drastic solution of nationali- 
sation is always just around the corner. Its logic was 
nearly accepted by the Uthwatt Committee itself when 
it proposed that, in the case of unbuilt-up land, the state 
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should purchase first the development rights’ and then 
the land itself when required tor public purposes or 
approved private development. 

The issue is, of course, far wider than the very techni- 
cal and very complicated question of compensation. It 
is whether there is to be a plan to make the best use of 
the land in the interests of the community ; and whether 
private ownership can be made compatible with such a 
plan. It is largely because of the failure to find a satisfac- 
tory method of compensating private rights that the 
slight and tentative amount of planning attempted in the 
past has been so effective. But the main reason for 
failure in the past was the absence of planning itself. 
Planning before the war was negative in aim as well as 
inadequate in methods. Local authorities could ban 
particular kinds of building in particular districts. But 
neither they nor the Ministry of Health, the responsible 
central department, could positively push forward desir- 
able building, and they lacked even the financial ;e- 
sources required to make their prohibitions effective ; 
their powers of purchase, as well as their means,. were 
limited, and they could. not meet the cost of compensat- 
ing owners for the loss of the prospective increases in 
the value of their property that might have occurred had 
development been allowed. This unsatisfactory situation 
has not been altered. In general terms, the Government 
has decided to have a positive planning policy ; but it has 
not decided what its policy should be. - 

The names of Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt are generally 
linked together like a famous half-back line. The con- 
tents of the reports associated with these names are very 
much less widely known. Early in the war, the Barlow 
Commission, having looked at the uneven distribution 
of this country’s population into congested, depressed 
or despoiled districts, proposed that the Government 
should do something definite about it; that a central 
planning authority should be set up with at least the 
power to prevent industrial settlement in already crowded 
places. The Scott Committee was set up to make pro- 
posals to prevent rural !and from being spoiled or wrongly 
used. The Uthwatt Committee of experts was appointed 
to tackle the problem of compensation. 

Two things are needed if the use of land is to be 
brought under effective public control. They are, first, a 
planning policy ; and, secondly, the means to carry it 
out, including a workable method of compensation. Poth 
requirements pose the solution of nationalisation. From 
all past experience it is clear that even the mildest planning 
of the use of land cannot be effective without public 
control over the area of land affected.by the plan ; and all 
the ingenious and complicated efforts to combine public 
control with individual ownership, by solving the problem 
of compensation, have so far proved unavailing, both poli- 
tically and technically. Local purchase is the only method 
that has so far been successful in ensuring that 
a local plan shall be carried out—though that does 
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not mean, as is often argued, that the building must 
also be done by public bodies. If the public has the 
landlord’s rights, that i$ usually sufficient. . Similarly, 
national purchase may well be the only workable way 
of national planning ; but whether the actual building and 
other development, after the plan has been made, should 
be carried out by public or private enterprise is a matter 
for decis.on on the merits of each individual case. 

The Government has had four years in which’ to make 
up its mind on the planning of land use. Over three years 
ago, Lord Reith accepted the principle of central pian- 
n.ng. In 1942, after the Scott and Uthwatt Committees’ 
reports, Lord Portal agreed that the control of land 
development should cover the whole country and that, 
as the Uthwatt Committee had recommended in its first 
and ‘interim report, local authorities should be given 
powers to buy war damaged areas and “ reconstruction 
areas” as a whole, in order that they should be able to 
make comprehensive local plans for. rebuilding. In 
February last year, the Ministry of: Town and Country 
Pianning was set up. The new Ministry has inherited the 
old negative power of the Ministry of Health to record 
local plans ; in addition, it administers the powers given by 
the Interim Development Act of last August to control 
building all over England and Wales until planning 
schemes are made and brought into force. 

In all, there has been little change in practice, and none 
in principle. Control of building and other development, 
under the Act of 1943, is still negative, a way of preventing 
wrong development (provided compensation is paid), not 
of ensuring right deve'opment. None of the crucial 
decisions has, in fact, been taken; and, without them, 
“control of interim development ” is just a cloak for the 
absence of a planning policy. There is no plan of control 
for the new Ministry to enforce, and no technical means 
to enforce it. 

“Compensation is the most critical item in the technical 
enforcement of planning. The Uthwatt Committee pro- 
posed that the state should buy the “ development rights ” 
in all land outside built-up areas, on payment of fair 
compensation. Owners would then be forbidden to build 
on or otherwise develop this land, except with public 
consent ; and the state would have compulsory powers to 
buy the land when required for public or private building 
according to plan. Compensation for the owner’s loss of 


‘ the right to increase the value of his property by deve'oping 


it should be paid, as in the case of coal-mining royalties, 
out of a global sum calculated on the total value of unbui't- 
up land throughout the country, and not on the market 
price of each particular parcel of land at the time of 
planning. This method of compensation was devised to 
prevent the inclusion in compensation of what is called 
** floating value.” The market price of all land, especially 
on the fringes of towns, is much affected by the expectation 
that building and other development will take place. But 
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only part of the land will actually be built on or needed 
for roads, other means of transport or services. In the 
words of the Uthwatt report, “ the sum of the probabilities 
greatly exceeds the actual possibilities ” ; the effect of this 
in inflating compensation claims has been a major deter- 
rent to planning. For land that is already built-up, the 
Committee proposed a different procedure. There should 
be a periodic levy of three-quarters of all increases in site 
values ift built-up areas. 

It is hard to see why this long drawn out and complicated 
procedure should be necessary simply as a preliminary to 
public purchase, whenever effective planning is called for, 
which is in effect what the Uthwatt Committee has recom- 
mended. How is the line to be drawn in the meantime 


between building which the owner may be permitted to do . 


and planned development which requires the state to 
exercise the rights which it has purchased? It all seems 
quite unnecessarily cumbersome. The chief political criti- 
cism that has been made of the scheme refers not to 
this crucial point but to the distinction drawn between 
unbuilt-up land and built-up land. Much of the increase 
in values due to development comes in the second or 
third stage after the development of an area has begun. 
There is no obvious reason why land in urban areas 
should command its full market value, while land in 
rural areas commands only a price based upon a some- 
what arbitrary formula. This is the line of criticism 
adopted by the Tory Reform Committee which, in the 
first of a new series of bulletins, offers an alternative 
scheme. This provides that no development or redevelop- 
ment of land should be allowed without a licence ; and 
that licences should be given on payment of a fee equal 
to three quarters of the difference between the value of 
the land for its present use and for its intended use. These 
fees should go into a fund from which owners who were 


refused a licence could claim compensation either for 


expenditure they have already incurred in preparing the 
land for development or to meet half the difference 
between the value of the land in March, 1939, and its 
reduced selling value as a result of new. legislation. This 
scheme again is ingenious ; but in its details it is much 
more arbitrary and complicated than it seems in outline. 
It is not likely to be more acceptable than the Uthwatt 
scheme either to the owners of property or to the legal 
and adminstrative experts. It does not solve the problem. 


Verdict 


T is five years this week since Hitler finished his 
A assassination of the Czechoslovak Republic by occupy- 
ing Prague ; he slept in Hradcany Castle on March 15, 
1939, and ever since then the Czechs have groaned under 
the brutalities of the “ Protectorate.” But this was only the 
killing stroke. The process had begun with the seizure of 
Austria in the spring of 1938, and the victim had been 
rendered helpless at Munich in September. British official 
apologists affected to regard the three incidents as isolated 
events—it was one of the weaknesses of British policy at 
that period that it would never believe what was obviously 
coming next—but they were in fact three consecutive 
stages of a single plan. And the decisive moment in the 
plan was at Munich, when it was made clear that Hitler 
would have no external: interference to reckon with. 

Lord Maugham, who was a member of the British 
Cabinet from the Austrian crisis to the Polish crisis, has 
written a book that is intended to vindicate the Munich 
policy.* The book contains no new facts. Indeed, it con- 
tains no new arguments either, for Lord Maugham bases 
himself on the familiar contentions—that Czechoslovakia 
was hardly worth saving ; that it was reasonable to expect 
that Hitler would stop when he had the Sudetenland ; 
that the French were unwilling to fight ; that no help could 


be expected from Russia ; that Britain was still disarmed. . 
Sanday neeeenensieenenennnndanmmennemmemmmmnmmmemmmemeninenmmemmnnnereeen, 


* “The Truth About the Munich Crisis.” By Viscount 
oo. 76 pages. §s. net. (London) William Heinemann, 
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It does not face the fact that, whenever public control has 
to be made effective for planning purposes, recourse must 
be had to public purchase. 

No one would ask that the state should buy all land at 
a single stroke. The first requirement is a decision on plan- 
ning ; on the extent to which the location and mobility of 
industry are to be controlled ; and on the extent to which 
the uses of land should be laid down by order. Then pur- 
chase and planning should march in step. What is needed 
at once is a short Act, declaring the state’s intention of 
ultimately taking over all property rights in land, and its 
intention of paying for any land requisitioned, when that 
occurs, at its 1939 value only, with allowances for sub- 
sequent improvements and changes in the value of money. 
Land could then be bought piece by piece as planned 
development and the need for public control over its use 
require it. The necessity of controlling interim building 
would, of course, remain; but it would be exercised 
against the background of a known plan. Land bought 
would be leased to private or public developers ; and its 
management would be in the hands of public trustees. 
Possibly, in addition, land could revert to the state, for 
purchase, on the expiry of leases. 

This may seem a very radical solution. But all the 
technical requirements of planning point to it, as the 
Uthwatt analysis in effect proved. Nor would it be nearly 
so costly as is very generally supposed. According to 
Mr Campion’s estimates, the total value of privately 
owned land in Great Britain in 1932-34 was about £620 
million. The issue is fogged for the time being by the 
fact that the Government does not seem to have the 
faintest idea of where it wants to go in the matter of 
planning. Not even the pegging of land values to prevent 
speculation, although accepted in principle, has been 
done. Nor have local authorities yet been given any clear 
statement of what their powers and financial resources 
to buy land for rebuilding will be. Parliament’s anger on 
Wednesday reflected a general mood of indignation. Lord 
Woolton promised a White Paper “ after [last] Christmas.” 
Perhaps in this White Paper the Government’s goal will 
be made plain. If it is, it will also be plain, though may- 
be not admitted, that, if positive planning and public 
control are really intended, public purchase is almost 
certainly the only effective way of achieving it. besides 
being the most simple and the most direct. 


on Munich 


Moreover,’ Lord Maugham’s manner of arguing his case 
will not convert many doubters. He has the air of an 
innocent abroad in foreign affairs ; he is capable of writing 
that “in September, 1938, Hitler had given few- public 
examples of his talent for mendacity ” ; he calls Mr Lloyd 
George as an unbiased witness on Dr Benes, and the late 
Lord Rothermere as an impartial authority on the Hun- 
garian.claims. He sneers at “ the more reasonable critics— 
who it will be remembered became critics after ‘ Munich’ 


had removed the immediate danger.” It will be remem-, 


bered that it was just the same intolerant inability to 
concede that others could be intelligent and courageous— 
or even consistent—which most infuriated the opponents 
of Neville Chamberlain and, in the end, made him 
impossible as a war leader. 
Nevertheless, Lord Maugham has served a_ useful 
purpose in bringing the subject up for review, for the time 
is approaching when it will be possible to pass a con- 
‘ sidered verdict on Munich. There are three possible lines 
of argument in defence of what was done at Munich. The 
first is that Hitler was right in his quarrel with Czecho- 
slovakia. The second is that, though he was wrong, it was 
no concern of Britain’s. The third is that Britain and 
France were compelled to buy time at all costs. Lord 
Maugham relies in part on all three. : 
The first contention cannot be sustained for a moment. 
It would not be sustained even if it could be established 
that Czechoslovakia was a worthless state. “ The Czechs,” 
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wrote The Economist on March 18, 1939, 


have made mistakes in their twenty years and four months 
of freedom. But the marvel is that a people with their 
history and their lack of national opportunities should 
have shown the energy, the humanity, the moderation, 
the liberal democracy, the manly decency—above all, the 
unexampled fortitude and silent courage—they have 
shown. 
But even if this were not so, even if the Czechoslovakia 
of Masaryk and Benes were as worthless as, say, the Poland 
of Pilsudski and Beck, Hitler’s action would still be a 
crime. The comparison is pertinent, for those of Chamber- 
lain’s apologists who take this line set themselves the task 
of proving that, while it was right—or at least not wrong— 
for Hitler to attack Czechoslovakia in 1938, it was suffi- 
ciently.wrong of him to attack Poland in 1939 to warrant 


a declaration of war. 


The second argument—that Hitler’s action was wrong, 
but Britain was not concerned, that it was “a quarrel in 
a far away country between people of whom we know 
nothing »—is also, in the light of subsequent events, 
clearly untenable. And even though subsequent events 
were not known in September, 1938, they were already 
casting their shadows sufficiently far in advance. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Maugham may have been unable, or 
unwilling, at that time to see the obvious aim of Hitler’s 
policies and the obvious consequences of the Munich 
policy. But plenty of other people could see them and 
placed their views on record. It simply is not true to say 
that Hitler’s intentions were inscrutable and that one view, 
though it may since have been proved to be incorrect, 
was at the time as reasonable as the other. One view—that 
Hitler was aiming at world domination—was based on 
the available evidence and turned out to be correct. The 
other view was based on Micawberish wishful thinking 
and turned out to be dangerously wrong. It would be more 
graceful on the part of the Chamberlainites to confess 
their mistake and acknowledge their error than to write 
books to repeat it. 


Moreover, the argument of British unconcern, even if 
it could be sustained, is hardly a defence of Munich. If 
Britain was unconcerned, Britain should have stood aside. 
What fills so many Englishmen with a sense of personal 
shame when they remember Munich is not that the Czechs 
were allowed to face their fate without help—after all, 
that has. happened many times before and since—but the 
knowledge that British’ policy held them on the operating 
table while Hitler’ carved them up. The essence of 
“ Munich ” as a term of general description is not merely 
the failure to help a small power against a large but also 
the placing of the smaller power in such a position that 
it cannot exist. : 

It is on the third argument—that Britain and France 
could not afford to fight—that ahy defence of Munich must 
alone rest. It is an argument of pure expediency, without 
any moral content, but that may not have prevented it from 
being of decisive force. Lord Maugham, however, over- 
states his case, for nearly all of his arguments—the weak- 
ness of France, the neglect of British armaments—would 
apply to 1939 as much as to 1938. It is the comparison 
of the two years that is decisive. Nor is it right to leap 
forward to 1940 and to say that the Battle of Britain 
could not have been won in 1938. Perhaps it could not 
have been won in 1939 either, and we owe our safety not 
so much to the Year that Chamberlain bought at Munich 
but to the second year that Hitler gave us before launch- 
ing the attack. Any defence of Chamberlain must esta- 
blish that there: were factors of weakness in 1938 that 
did not exist in such decisive measure in 1939. 

The opponents of Munich take it far too much for 
granted that delay was in Hitler’s interest and against 
ours. But it is a matter for delicate judgment, and a con- 
fident verdict will not be possible until all the archives 
are open. The margin by which safety was achieved was, 
as it turned out, a very narrow one, and it may be that 
the delay, though it certainly increased the absolute pre- 
ponderance of -German armaments, nevertheless made 
possible certain indispensable additions to purely defen- 
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sive weapons on the Allied side. The Czech army and- 
the Czech arsenals, it may be supposed, would have been 
lost within the first few weeks in any case. It is also pos- 
sible that the shock of Munich was needed to bring the 
British peoples—not only in the United Kingdom but 
also in the Dominions—to the point of realising that there 
are some things more precious than peace. 

All these are matters of speculation. So, too, is the 
final element in the problem. What would have been 
the attitude of Russia? After the event, it was confidently 
stated that Russia would have fought. But at the time all 
that M. Litvinoff promised was to bring the dispute before 
the League of Nations, and to give assistance to Czecho- 
slovakia “ by ways open to them.” Czechoslovakia had no 
common frontier with Russia, and it may be doubted, in 
the light of all that has happened since, whether the 
Soviets would have declared war on Poland as well as cn 
Germany. The purge of the Red Army was not long 
finished in September, 1938; and if Russia’s need for time 
was so great as to require considerable complaisance to- 
wards Hitler in 1940 and early 1941, could war have been 
contemplated in 1938? This again is a question to which 
no answer can be taken for granted. 

It may therefore be that there was a slight margin of 
military advantage in postponing the outbreak of war for 
twelve months. This by itself, it should be noted, does 
not excuse Chamberlain. He did not behave, after 
Munich, like a man who knows he has bought a very 
little time at a very high price. On the contrary, the 
whole attitude of the Chamberlain Government between 
Munich and Prague, from Chamberlain’s own claim of 
“Peace with Honour ” in October to Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
prating of a new golden age in March, was that of men 
who thought they had passed the crisis. If Chamberlain 
did take the right strategic decision at Munich, he did it 
in ignorance and in miscalculation. 

But if it was, on military grounds, the unavoidable, the 
compulsory decision, the effect is to shift the major blame 
from Chamberlain to other shoulders. If he was the un- 
comprehending victim: of circumstances, who was 
responsible for the circumstances? That, of course, opens 
up the whole sad story of the bungling of international 
affairs from the Armistice of 1918 onwards. There are 
few citizens of Great Britain (or of the other democracies) 
who can escape some share of the blame for the fact that 
their countries approached the abyss with ineptness taking 
the place of policy and rhetoric that of arms. Mr Churchill 
and those who thought with him perhaps carry the 
smallest burden, though even Mr Churchill’s record is 
not impeccable—on Russia and Spain, for example. Nor 
does the anti-Munich party—even those who, pace Lord 
Maugham, were anti-Munich when they knew it meant 
immediate war—came out of the enquiry wholly innocent. 
The Economist, for example, would not claim for itself 
more than that it woke up to what was happening before 
many other’ people did—and in any case long before 
Munich. The Labour Party deserves almost no credit at 
all—it was still voting against conscription even after 
Hitler was in Prague. 

But the biggest share of blame must undoubtedly rest 
on those who held the highest responsibility in the crucial 
years, on those who had the best opportunities for seeing 


.what was happening, on those whose duty it was to give 


leadership to the nation. The crucial years were from 
Hitler’s accession to power early in 1933 to the seizure 
of Austria in 1938. The men who had the responsibility 
in those years were two Prime Ministers, Ramsay 
MacDonald and Lord Baldwin, and two Foreign 
Secretaries, Lord Simon and Sir Samuel Hoare. Mr Eden 
was also Foreign Secretary for part of the period, but he 
redeemed himself in part—perhaps only in small part— 
by resignation. Neville Chamberlain was, of course, 
throughout the period a member of the Cabinet and for 
its last few months Prime Minister. He cannot therefore 
escape his heavy personal share of the responsibility. But 
in the final act of Munich, he was little more than the 
victim of circumstances that these others had created. 
It is not right that he, in the grave, should bear the blame 
for others who are still living. Y 
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NOTES 


The Russian Offensive 


The end of the winter sees the Russian offensive on 
the southern front still in full swing. German military 
commentators have been expiaining Manstein’s reverses 
by the need “to be strong in a vitally decisive sector,” 
that is, in the west. German preparations to meet the 
threat of Allied invasion have undoubted'y weakened their 
strength in the east. The German High Command seems 
to have hoped that exhaustion would prevent the Russians 
from pressing forward, so that a relatively large no man’s 
land wou:d still lie between Germany and the Soviet armies. 
The calculation might not have been groundless had the 
Russians chosen only one route of advance westwards 
across Poland. The feature of their offensive in the last 
weeks was its decisive swing southwards which has brought 
the Russians almost to the gates of the Balkans. The major 
advantage which the Russians have derived from the swing 
southwards is the cutting of the Lwow-Odessa railway be- 
tween Tarnopol and Proskurov. This in itself has sufficed to 
bring to a close that strange Dnieper-bend chapter. With 
his main line cut, von Manstein decided to fall back on the 
Bug. While he was carrying out this move, his right 
wing was outflanked by two Russian thrusts, one at Kher- 
son and the other in the Uman-Gayvoron district. From 
Kherson on the Black Sea to Tarnopol in Eastern Galicia, 
the front runs roughly parallel to the Dniester, the river 
barrier that covers the old Roumanian frontier; but the 
distances between the front and the river vary considerably. 
The fighting for Tarnopol has not yet brought any conclu- 
sive results. For the time being, the Germans seem to be 
still in possession of the town. The Russians may well 
contemplate an outflanking move which would drive a 
wedge between Tarnopoi and Lwow. On this westernmost 


flank of the Ukrainian front, Marshal Zhukov’s armies’ 


have now approached the foothills of the Carpathians, one 
of the most difficult fighting grounds in Europe. Once the 
Carpathians are reached, the Russians may then concen- 
trate on clearing the rest of the Ukraine and pursuing 
Manstein’s armies over the Black Sea plains through 
Bessarabia into Roumania. 


* * * 
Roumanian Peace Feelers 


After Finland, it is the turn of Roumania to put out 
peace feelers to the Allies. The Roumanian Paasikivi is 
Prince Stirbey, who is now reported to have gone to Cairo 
in order to establish contact with Allied representatives 
and find out what terms of armistice the Allies would offer. 
That the Roumanians are acutely aware of approaching 
defeat is certain. Their desire to contract out of the war 
has now been greatly stimulated by the hope that the 
Allies will allow them to re-take Transylvania which they 
had to cede to Hungary under the Vienna Award of 1940. 
President Benes has now stated that this is, in fact, Marshal 
Stalin’s intention. Roumania is thus in a anique position 
among Germany’s satellites. Capitulation would entail for 
it, not only territorial !osses but also gains. It does not seem 
likely that the Russian territorial claims here would go 
beyond Bessarabia and Bukovina, the loss of which would 
be offset by the re-acquisition of Transylvania. But in 
the endeavour to get out of the war Roumania will meet 


with much greater difficulties than Finland. The Germans ° 


may find it impossible to send re'nforcements to General 
Dietl’s armies in the north, but they are bound to put up 
the stiffest resistance in the Danube region. They cannot 
easily give up the Roumanian oil. Militarily, Roumania is 
an ideal buffer territory. The ring of mountains formed by 
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the eastern Carpathians and by the Transylvanian Alps 
is a formidable defence barrier inside the country. The 
short and convenient communication lines from Austria 
through Hungary would enable the Germans to rein-orce 
Manstein’s armies as they retreat from the Ukraine into 
the interior of Roumania. Prince Stirbey’s peace mission 
to Cairo is no doubt symptomatic of the uneasiness which 
is growing in his country. But the position there is far too 
difficuit to justify any hopes of a quick result. | 


* * * 


Secondary Schools 


The Education Bill is still making slow progress 
through Committee. In spite of an attempt—resented in 
some quarters—to secure agreement to a time-table, only 
twelve clauses were disposed of in two days last week. 
The most interesting and important debate arose on the 
position of secondary schools. The Bill provides that ‘every 
such school shal! have an “instrument of government,” 
which has to be approved by the Minister, and it was on 
this clause that the debate arose. Several members showed 
concern lest these instruments should make insufficient 
provision for the individuality. and tradition of secondary 
schools, particularly of the old-established grammar 
schools, and they w.shed to be reassured that there would 
be provision for governing bodies independent of the local 
authorities and protection for the position of the head- 
master. Mr Butler went a long way to meet these anxieties. 
He refused to amend the Bill, but he announced that he 
was in consultation with the interested parties on the prin- 
ciples that should be followed in drawing up these 
instruments of government, and promised to lay a White 
Paper on the subject, if ‘cone before the Bill becomes 
law. 


x 


This disposes of the immediate point. But it was made 
clear in the debate, so far as the rules of order permitted, 
that it is only part of a w:der question.: There is a wide- 
spread fear that the old-established secondary schools will, 
in Mr Kenneth Lindsay’s words, “be levelled down and 
degraded.” This issue will core up in its most contentious 
form when the attempt is made to write into the Bill 
the principle that no secondary school in receipt of public 
funds shall be allowed to charge fees. What actuates those 
who advocate this principle is the passion of egalitarianism 
—a wholly worthy passion when backed by adequate logic. 
But in this particular application of it there seems to be 
some slipshod thinking. To abolish fees in secondary 
education, without compelling attendance at school over 
the whole of the years coyered by the secondary schools, 
would be the reverse of egalitarian. It wou'd amount to 
taxing those who cannot afford to keep their children at 
school until the age of 18 to subsidise those who can. 
Moreover, it is very doubtful whether the abolition of fees 
would in fact assist in bridging the gap between poor 
man’s education and rich man’s education which un- 
doubtedly exists in this country—to its great harm and 
discredit. It is not the old grammar school foundations 
that create the gap, but the public schools. The public 
schools cannot be reached by the present Bill, since they 
do not receive public money. Whatever may or may not 
happen to the public schools, it is most unlikely that, 
within the next few years, they will either be abolished or 
absolved from the necessity of charging fees. So long as the 
public schools exist, to make a radical change in the status 
of the grammar schools, which in so many-respects—educa- 
tional and social—stand midway between them and the 
county secondary schools, would not help to close the gap 
but to widen it. It is a legitimate aim for the educational 
reformer to wish to abolish distinctions of rank in the 
educational army; but it is silly to degrade the non- 
commissioned officers to the ranks, while leaving the colonels 
and the generals untouched. One typical grammar school in 
a large city, with a very high educational record, depends 
for about one-fifth of its income on a direct grant from the 
Board of Education, for about another one-fifth on endow- 
ment income and for the remaining three-fifths on fees. Te 
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compel this school, because of its 20 per cent grant, to 
abandon its 60 per cent of fee income and seek compensation 
from the local authority, with the control thereby implied, 
is unquestionably to “level down,” if not to degrade, its 
standards. A school like this would probably prefer to forgo 
all public money and depend entirely on fees. But in either 
case it would be compel'ed to move to one side or the other 
of the chasm that separates public from private education 
and it would cease to play its role as a bridge between 
them. Of all the varieties of schools in this country, it is 
probable that the grammar schools have more to be said 
for them, on a combination of social and educational grounds, 
and has less to be said against them, than any others. It 
relatively to what can be said against them, than any others. 
It would be a tragedy if they were to be tampered with for 
purely ideological reasons. 


* x * 


Married Women Teachers 


Another interesting feature of the debates on the 
Education Bill was the Government’s decision to accept the 
substance of an amendment providing that no teacher shall 
be dismissed solely.on the grounds of marriage. There is 
little need for any comment on this other than to say that 
it is astonishing that statutory action should be needed to 
enforce a principle of such obvious rightness. There is 
rarely, if ever, the slightest sense in the old-fashioned 
prejudice against the employment of married women. in any 
industry or profession, and it thay be hoped that the war 
will finish the task of blowing away this particular cobweb. 
But in the schools, the general argument is reinforced by 
two particular considerations. The first is that any body of 
adults who are entrusted with “the care of children are 
necessarily lacking in balance and width of experience if the 
only women they include are spinsters and widows. The 
second is that, for as far ahead as can be seen, there is going 
to be a crucial shortage of teachers, and it would be folly to 
exclude any class of women who can help to fill the gap. 


* * . x 
Stability and Efficiency 


Perhaps the most irritating speeches are those which 
say all the right things on a subject and all the wrong 
things as well, without any attempt to relate them, or any 
admission that the parts do not fit. Politicians, whose job it 
is to please as many as possible of the people for as much 
as possible of the time, are peculiarly prone to this kind of 
disingenuousness. Mr Hudson’s speech to farmers, farm 
workers and land owners at Tonbridge on Wednesday was, 
admittedly, only a mild example of this habit. But it is so 
desperately important for the national wellbeing and political 
peace that agricultural policy should be worked out pro- 
perly and frankly that it is impossible not to point out 
that, while the Minister stated several of the main issues 
rightly, he also begged most of the crucial questions arising 
from them. Agriculture, he said, is an industry. ‘Its job is 
to produce food and raw materials for people, and “ the 
customer is always right.” The task of agriculture is to 
increase its output, the task of Governments to find ways 
of making human needs effective in terms of actual demand. 
Farming will stand or fall by its efficiency; Mr Hudson 
cited examples where British efficiency could be raised in 
marketing, breeding, milk production and the co-operative 
use of equipment by sma'l farmers ; the milk yield, he said, 
incidentally, is not higher but lower than before the war. 
All this is sound doctrine, so far as it goes. But mterwoven 
with it was another speech, much less sound. Mr Hudson 
spoke of the common belief 


that it is right for primary producers to receive a lower 
reward than those engaged in secondary or other industries. 


By this he was presumably referring to the fact that earnings 
are lower in agriculture than in industry, and, as he has often 
done, attributing it to “the doctrine of cheap food.” The 
need for cheap food and cheap raw materials is no more 
immoral or anti-social or wrong-headed than the farmer’s 
need for the cheapest possible farm equipment, furniture or 
clothing. To talk in this strain is to miss entirely the central 
fact that the rewards of all producers depend upon their 
productivity, which in turn is closely related. to the amount 
of capital employed in the business. Again, after stressing 
the fact that farming must stand on its own feet and be 
“ scientific ” and efficient, Mr Hudson talked about the need 
to safeguard British agriculture against what he called 
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“the economic results of scientifically unsound systems in 
other countries.” This is the old vague fallacy of “fair 
trade” in a new dress; it could be used to justify any 
degree of protection that is desired. Thus, the Minister 
tended to surrender in one sentence what he maintained in 
another, and left all the old loopholes for loose thinking 
and bad economics. The slogan he gave—“ stability and 
efficiency ”—is a good one. In return for real efficiency 
farmers are entitled to stability of prices and of prospects by 
public action. This is the point of the discussions which are 
going on between Mr Hudson and the farmers about guaran- 
teed prices. But if Mr Hudson is no clearer in his mind than 
he was at Tonbridge about the basis for fixing guaranteed 
prices and for settling the amounts for which they would 
be paid, he is still capable of saddling the country with a 
burden which it will not be able to support without an 
appreciable reduction in the standard of living. 


* * * 


Russia Recognises Badoglio 


The news that the Soviet Government has decided to 
enter into diplomatic relations with Marshal Badoglio’s 
Government has cOme as a surprise to public opinion in 
this country. Quite apart from the oddness of establishing 
normal diplomatic relations with a state still governed by 
an armistice, it was disturbing that no joint decision had 
apparently been taken by all three Great Powers on the 
timing and extent of recognition. But the real source of 
astonishment lies in opinion, not fact. Support or opposition 
to Marshal Badoglio has come to be regarded as a test 
of democratic good intentions. In the last few weeks, since 
Mr Churchill stated in the Commons that a democratic 
government might not have commanded the same loyalty 
among the Italian troops as the-Badoglio Government, and 
might have been less ready to co-operate with the Allies, 
democratic indignation has been seething in Italy and, though 
in a mi'der form, in Britain and America. The six Italian 
parties first sought to express their resentment in a strike, 
and, when this was forbidden, they held a large protest 
meeting in Naples. In Britain, the names of Badoglio and 
Darlan have been freely coupled, and one of the most 
frequent reasons put forward for condemning Allied policy 
towards Badoglio was that it would outrage the demo- 
cratic sensibilities of Russia. Now Russia has preceded its 
Allies in according recognition. The reason is not far to 
seek. It is the reason that dictated the Anglo-American 
arrangement with Darlan. On a calculation of military 
expediency, the Russians have decided that Marshal 
Badoglio is the only political figure worth reckoning with 
in Italy. Mr Vyshynsky has been back to Moscow to 
report, and it may well be that his account of conditions ‘n 
Italy has discredited the political abilities of the Left. 


* 


The case of Marshal Badoglio is by no means an isolated 
instance in Russian policy. In their political handling of 
the problems raised by the war, the Russians have followed 
the line of expediency without any hesitation. Their 
equivocal attitude towards the Jugoslav problem reflects 
their belief that, while Tito does most of the fighting, 
Mihailovitch must not be driven into open co-operation 
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with the Germans. Their readiness to negotiate with Fin- 
land’s “ arch-Fascist,” Marshal Mannerheim, is simply an 
expedient means of getting Finland quickly out of the war. 
Their refusal to negotiate with Mr Mikolajczyk, leader of 
the democratic Polish Peasant Party, springs mainly from 
their distrust of the military policy of his Government, 
of the Commander-in-Chief and of the Polish Under- 
ground. It may well be that in the long run the Allies’ 
readiness to negotiate on a military and expedient basis 
will have a deplorable aftermath. All the arguments 
brought forward by convinced democrats—the disillusion- 
ment of the masses, the betrayal of the underground, the 
growth of cynicism and opportunism—all these arguments 
may prove only too well justified by the event. But one 
argument at least should be dropped from the democrats’ 
armoury—the argument that there must be no parleying 
with Fascists because the Russian Government will not 
approve and may take offence. Ever since 1939 the Russians 
have been more consistently committed to military ex- 
pediency than any of the Allies, and the case for dealing 


only with democratic forces in Europe must be based on. 


something much more soljd than apprehension of Russian 
displeasure. 


* * * 
The Italian Fleet 


When the Russians asked that some units of the Italian 
fleet should be used to make good the losses and deficiencies 
in the Red Navy, they asked for nothing which was not 
in justice theirs. But in practice the request was very 
difficult to fulfil. Italian ships are built for the relatively 
sheltered waters of the Mediterranean. Weight has been 
sacrificed to speed in their construction, and even the Nazis 
were never able to command or tempt their larger vessels 
out into the Atlantic. It followed that only in the Black 
Sea could they have been placed at Russia’s disposal. 
Against this possibility had to be set the loss of efficiency 
which would have resulted from removing Italian units 
from the ports, installations and areas to which they were 
technically accustomed. Trained for the Mediterranean, it 
is only there that they can be used with the least margin 
of waste. But even if there had been no technical diffi- 
culties, there remained the political obstacle that without 
the express permission of Turkey, no belligerent battleship 
may pass through the Straits into the Black Sea, and it is 
quite likely that the Turks in their present mood of precise 
neutrality refused the free passage. Britain and America 
are to make good Russia’s deficiencies out of their owa 
more suitable stocks, and there is not much evidence to 
suggest that ideology and not technicalities underlay the 
whole issue. Some observers are inclined to report every- 
thing in ideological terms, and Badoglio was rumoured to 
be on the point of resignation over the Russian demand 
and the Soviet Government cut to the quick over the Allied 
“refusal.” If so, the two parties have quickly made it up. 


* * * 
Health Questions 


This week in Parliament has been called Willink week. 
Housing has been debated in the Commons. Both Houses 
are discussing the Government’s proposals for a National 
Health Service. The commonest attitude, since the Health 
White Paper was published, apart from general approval of 
its aims, has been one of questioning rather than outright 
criticism. On the one hand, the leaders of the medical pro- 
fesston, though not many of the rank and file, have shown 
themselves very sceptical, almost aggressively so; on the 
other, people want to know much more precisely than the 
White Paper reyeals how the comprehensive service will 
work in practice ; what facilities it will provide, in addition 
to those already available ; how long it will take to provide 
them ; whether the division of administrative responsibility 
between Whitehall, joint boards and local authorities may 
not cause confusion ; and how it will be possible for the 
local financial burden, on top of other old and new charges, 
to be borne. The doctors are rightly concerned about condi- 
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tions of pay and work, which must be adequate to bring 
in the best men, and permit them to do their best work. 
Their concern for professional independence is not entirely 
disinterested. If* it is true, as it is, that the actual pro- 
cesses of doctoring should not come under lay control, it is 
also true that public policy in health matters should not 
be dictated by doctors’ associations. The criticism that the 
White Paper is based too much on the assumption that 
local health centres, with teams of doctors, will be available 
and practicable at an early stage is probably sound. “The 
claim that the powers given to the Central Medical Board 
to recruit doctors for the public service amount to “civil 
conscription” is surely overstated. Similarly, the doubts 
which have been expressed about the scheme’s administra- 
tion and finance ’re partly sound and partly exaggerated. 
The scheme is a compromise, not only between public 
service and private practice, but also between existing and 
new methods of administration. It is reasonable that local 
authorities should be left to administer the school and 
welfare services which they already operate, but un- 
reasonable that local powers should be split between 
health and education authorities. With some striking 
exceptions, existing local areas are suitable for the 
organisation of ll services which are essentially 
local, and must be near at hand. But hospitals and 
specialist facilities require wider areas for efficient and 
economical working; and these should properly be the 
business of joint schemes over regional areas. Moreover, 
the White Paper necessarily takes for granted, like the 
Education Bill, that no radical reform of local administra- 
tion or finance is yet intended. The Government has said 
so—though, as new tasks and new. costs accumulate, this 
view may well require sudden revision. Meanwhile, if the 
Government can ‘fill in satisfactorily the many gaps left 
in the White Paper statement, thefe is nao reason, apart 
from some sectional discontent, why general approval of the 
scheme should not become general acceptance. 


x * * 


Voluntary Contributions 


In a speech this week, Lord Nathan pointed out that 
it is somewhat misleading to describe the proposed National 
Health Service as free. For England and Wales it will cost 
£132 million (the White Paper figure) at least and probably 
considerably more; and this will have to be met out of taxes, 
rates and contributions to the comprehensive social insur- 
ance scheme of which this is presumably a first instalment. 
By the statement that the health service will be free is 
meant that the intention will be to provide sufficiently 
complete medical facilities for every citizen and family 
that, having paid the social security contributions, none need 
pay doctor’s fees as well, except by preference. This pros- 
pect has caused the voluntary hospitals to take thought. 
They will still be dependent upon voluntary contributions 
for their income—the £10 million which they will receive 
from the Exchequer will be.in respect of beds made avail- 
able for the national scheme. Will their contributors go on 
contributing? The White Paper makes it plain that the 
Government’s wish is for the voluntary hospitals to remain 
on their present basis, giving, as well as beds, advice and 
aid to the public service, from their great traditions and 
expert knowledge. .But, in the voluntary hospitals’ view, 
it does not make plain how they are to carry on financially 
if all would-be patients can obtain the treatment they 
require elsewhere in part return for the social security 
payment which they must in any case make. In the national 
scheme, though patients can choose doctors and doctors 
patients, patients cannot choose hospitals. The spokesmen 
of the voluntary hospitals claim that voluntary contributors 
to hospital associations should be given special facilities 
in these hospitals and the right to choose them in pfefer- 
ence to other hospitals. In this way, it is suggested, contri- © 
butors would be given a concrete reason for continuing 
to contribute and the hospitals’ income would be protected. 
The claim is valid. 

* - x * 
‘¢ The Prevention of General Unemployment ”’ 


A group of Fabians have published the evidence they 
have submitted to Sir William Beveridge for his investiga- 
tion of employment. The pamphlet* serves an an 
admirably lucid summary of the stage that has been reached 


* The Prevention of General .Unemployment. 20 pages. 6d 


a Publications, Ltd., in ‘conjunction with Victor Gollancz. 
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in the discussion of full employment policy by what may 


‘be called the moderate school of economists. The pamphlet 


starts with five propositions which the authors believe to be 
generally accepted : 


‘ 1, The major argument is concerned with ‘general un- 
employment. Structural unemployment is an important 
matter, but largely different both in cause and in cure. 

2. The maintenance of purchasing power is the key 
to the prevention of general unemployment. 

3. Total monetary expenditure can be influenced by in- 
creasing or diminishing the amount of money spent on 
consumption goods (both durable and non-durable) or 
capital goods. There is no general a priori reason for 
choosing one avenue of control rather than the other. 

4. The Government should exercise its influence upon 
expenditure in an “anti-cyclical” direction, and it should 
do so both by stimulating (or restricting) private invest- 
ment, and by altering the total of budgetary expenditure. 

5. There should be a National Investment Board, 
charged not only with the negative duty of “vetting ” new 
capital issues, but also with the positive duty of maintain- 
ing the appropriate level of -capital expenditure. 


* 


From these agreed propositions, the pamphlet proceeds 
to five further and more debatable points: 


1. Employment policy should not be confined to the 
task of combating the trade cycle. It should be possible 
to implement a programme of regular and smooth 
expansion. 

2. But if anti-cyclical action is necessary, the weapon 
that will have the most rapid effect would be reductions 
of taxation, the universal income-tax that now exists being 
a particularly useful instrument for this purpose. Behind 
this there should be a concerted attempt to plan a flexible 
programme of investment and to get the legal and 
technical preliminaries out of the way beforehand, so that 
the programme can be rapidly implemented. 

3. To facilitate this programme, it should be established 
that “the Government . . . must be in a position to 
borrow as much as it pleases, and on what terms it chooses, 
from the banks ”—as is virtually the case in wartime. 
Government control of the flow of investment would also 
be facilitated by public ownership of the capital-using 
industries, though this is not strictly necessary. 

4. There should be an extension of the Government’s 
statistical service. In particular, information should be 


collected on probable future movements in the rate of ' 


private investment. [The pamphlet might have added in- 
formation on the volume of, and fluctuations in, expendi- 
ture on the maintenance and replacement of existing capital 
—the most serious lacuna in British statistics.] 

5. Such international endeavours as the relative stabilisa- 
tion of rates of exchange and of primary product prices 
and the reduction of trade barriers are worth while for their 
own sake. But they do not directly assist, and may impede, 
stability in employment. It is therefore important that any 
measures that are concerted in the international field shall 
provide, not only for the making of loans to equal any 
credit balances emerging, but also for the positive stimula- 
tion of international investment. It should be recognised 

’ that a country has every right to raise its money income 
sufficiently to maintain full employment, and to vary its ex- 
changes and import -policy in conformity with that funda- 
mental purpose. “‘ Under no circumstances should we enter 
into any obligation to reduce substantially our internal 
money incomes in order to maintain stable exchange rates.” 


This second group of propositions may be more con- 
tentious than the first; but they would probably receive a 
majority degree of support. Possibly the most weighty 
criticism that can be made against the framework of policy 
suggested is that it does not sufficiently emphasise the 
necessity for seeing that an adequate part of the total of 
investment, public and private, is of a nature to increase 
the national income of the future—that is, investment that 
brings in a yield of measurable income rather than of im- 
measurable “ welfare.” The pamphlet also contains a some- 
what more contentious appendix on some of the changes in 
financial institutions that the group deem necessary for the 
execution of their policy. But it hardly diminishes the 
pleasure that can be felt at the evidence provided by the 

pamphlet that employment policy can now be approached as 
a matter for technicians rather than for politicians. 


* * * 


Far Eastern Fighting 


Since the turn of the year, the Allies have been pound- 
ing away at the periphery of the Japanese defences and have 
achieved some important successes. In New Britain and 
New Ireland, Japanese resistance is nearing its end. The 
American Navy and Air Force so. dominate the sea 
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approaches that few supplies can reach the beleaguered garri- 
sons from the nearest important Japanese base at Wewak. 
Rabaul itself, though it is still in enemy hands, seems to 
have been rendered useless either as a sea or air base by 
continual bombing. The American attacks have ranged out 
beyond the Australian fringe. In the course of February, 
several of the Marshall Islands were attacked and occu- 
pied and air bases secured—the most westerly on Eniwetok. 
This has brought American aircraft within easier range of 
the Caroline and Mariana Islands, and after a smashing 
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attack on Truk on February 16th the Japanese themselves 
admitted the loss of two cruisers, three destroyers, 13 trans- 
ports and 120 aircraft. Saipan and Guam have also been 
bombed and shelled.’ Meanwhile, on the further fringe 
of the Japanese advance, three concurrent actions are 
being fought in Burma. The offensive forecast for this 
winter has not taken place, but British and Indian troops’ 
have advanced to Buthidaung in Arakan, after destroying 
a Japanese force of 8,000, whieh threatened at one time to 
encircle and wipe out the British advance guard. The cap- 
ture of Buthidaung may be a prelude to a new attempt to 
capture Akyab, but barely two months remain until the 
monsoon rains. It is thus difficult to guess the direction of 
the Arakan campaign, but at least it contains a considerable 
number of Japanese troops and relieves the pressure on the 
other Burma front. To the east, the Japanese are still 
dangerously lodged in the Chin Hills, but in the Chindwin 
Valley British and Indian troops have crossed the river and 
are advancing in support of Allied forces operating in 
the Hukawng Valley. Here American and Chinese forces 
under the command of General Stilwell have destroyed a 
Japanese division, which was presumably attempting to put 
a stop to the building of the new Assam (or Ledo) Road. 
General Stilwell’s forces are a species of fighting vanguard ~ 
for the army of men working on this rqad, which is designed 
to link Assam with the old Burma Road, by a vast detour 
behind the Patkoi Hills and down to Bhamo through 
Myitkyina. Behind the Stilwell forces are a mass of labourers 
with bulldozers tearing out the hillside and laying the road 
as they go ; but the speed of their advance is limited by the 
speed with which the Japanese can be cleared from North 
Burma. The news of the latest victory in the Hukawng 
Valley is encouraging. It also shows how far there is still 
to go. 
* * * 


A Common Strategy ? 


The fighting in the Pacific zone and the fighting in 
Burma are under two separate Commands. In Burma, 
Lord Louis Mountbatten is Commander-in-Chief both in 
Arakan and North Burma, with General Stilwell, Com- 
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mander-in-Chief of the American forces in China and 
Chief of Staff to General Chiang Kai-shek, as his Deputy 
Supreme Commander. In the Pacific, Admiral Nimitz is 
Commander-in-Chief, but General MacArthur’s sphere 
must to some extent overlap with his along the outer island 
ring of Australia’s defences. The only obvious link between 
the strategies of the two supreme commanders is that they 
- are fighting the same enemy. It is relevant to ask whether 
their separate approaches do, in fact, add up to a single 
strategy. Lord Louis has not given any public expression 
to his general plan of action. Generali MacArthur has con- 
fined himself recently to scepticism about “island hop- 
ping.” Admiral Nimitz and General~ Stilwell have both 
given a clearer idea of their strategic plans, and whether or 
not the two commanders are working on them together, 
the two plans can be made to fit. Admiral Nimitz’s inten- 
tion seems to be to drive on from island. bases in the 
Marshalls, the Carolines, and possibly in some of the Dutch 
East Indies to an amphibious attack on the Philippines. 
From there, he would develop a new offensive to the 
coasts of South China, recapture Canton, and establish a 
big land base for the great assault on Japan. General 
Sulwell does not quarrel with the scheme; but he points 
out that a naval landing would be out of the question unless 
there were already strong land and air support from China 
itself. If ihere is a quarrel in this conception of a com- 
bined operation against Kwangtung, it is in priprities and 
timing. General Stilwell says that the first effort must be 
made to reopen a road to China and flood it with aircraft 
and transport. Would this compete with naval priorities 
for amphibious operations in the Philippines and elsewhere? 
With the defeat of Germany, the tightness of supply will 
presumably be relaxed. Nevertheless, a question of priori- 
ties will remain, and it is perhaps unfortunate, despite the 
great distances that separate the theatres, that no com- 
mander in the Pacific has the overall authority of General 
Eisenhower and his staff to ensure that military necessity 
alone decides the al‘ocation of resources and the direction 
of the attack. On the other hand, even in Europe, there is 
no connection in command or in day-to-day planning be- 
tween tne Eastern and Western fronts; this is done by 
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periodic conferences. If there are anomalies in the counter- 
offensives against Japan, the causes and the cure must 
be looked for in Washington, where the Chiefs of Staffs 
do at teast plan the whole of the operations from Burma 
to Australia and the mid-Pacific. 


* * * 


Into Battle 


The question is often discussed whether Sir William 
Beveridge will go into politics. In fact, of course, he is already 
there. Any day now, his report on Full Employment, which 
promises to be a notable document, will appear; and the 
Government is still deeply disturbed lest people should take 


‘it for granted that the report is official, as no doubt many 


will. But Sir William himself spares no pains to make it 
p‘ain that he and the Government.are horses of a very 
different colour. He always makes the relations or lack of 
relations between the Government and himself extremely 
clear. The remark of the Minister of Health that the 
Government’s social security proposals would greatly 
improye on the Beveridge proposals for payments to pen- 
sioners has stung Sir William to retort. He points out 
that, in fact, it was not he who was niggardly, if there 
was niggardliness, but the Government; that the post- 
ponement of the introduction of an adequate contributory 
pension scheme for a transitional period of twenty years, 
recommended in his report, was due to the financial limi- 
tations implicitly, though not explicitly, put upon him by 
Government advice. As he put it in his report “every 
shilling added to pension rates. is extremely costly in total.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was, so to spéak, at Sir 
William’s elbow, advising him, again to quote the report, 
to “avoid spending money which is urgently needed else- 
where or money on a scale throwing an intolerable financial 
burden on the community.” So he proposed the transition 
period to permit “ the national income of the community to 
be built up again after the disturbance of the war.” There 
were, of course, other important reasons for the postpone- 
ment, such as the need to adjust “the great variety of 
superannuation schemes now in existence” to the estab- 
lishment of universal pensions for all, and the difficulty of 
solving the problem presented by the wide variations of 
house rents. The pensions proposals of the Beveridge 
Report are certainly open to criticism, and have been 
criticised, on several counts. But Sir William’s point, if 
polemically put, is well taken. It would really be wise, 
with Sir William already in the lists, for Ministers to avoid 
challenging his proposals by innuendo until their own 
alternative suggestions have, at long last, been made known. 


* * * 


American Bombing 


“Target: Germany,” the story of the US Army 
Air Force’s first year of bombing in Europe, has been 
published by the Ministry of Information, at a very appro- 
priate moment. It is an exciting tale of apprenticeship and 
courage. It has taken longer than many people had expected 
for the weight of American bombing to be felt as a major 
factor in the strategy of the European war. Both official 
forecasts and unofficial hopes have had several disappoint- 
ments. But this year expectations have suddenly and dra- 
matically been realised. A mighty instrument of war, now 
skilled and experienced, and extraordinarily well equipped, 
has been created. All at once, after recent excursions into 
the heart of Germany, new and’ far-reaching possibilities 
have been opened up. In combination with the RAF, the 
USAAF has given at least a glimpse of the continuous con- 
certed bombing which was promised so many months ago. 
Air correspondents who have the ear of British and American 
commanders have allowed themselves the most striking 
‘optimism. They talk, at least semi-officially, about the 
destruction of the German air force, in the air, on the 
ground, and in the factories, within the next one or two 
months. If this is not true or likely, it should not be said 
even on the highest authority. If it is true and likely, 
the whole picture of the war in 1944 may be changed. 
But the decisive effects of bombing, whether directed 
against a country’s defences or its industrial life; are stil! 
an unknown quantity; and still less is known about the 
time it takes for a decision to be reached. It is not certain 
that a nation cannot learn, like an army, to fight much 
longer than might seem possible against complete air 
superiority. It would be rash indeed to regard the need 
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for the invasion of Europe, or its difficulties and dangers, 
as having yet been in any way lessened by the spectacular 
successes of the British and American bombers and fighters. 
It has still to be shown how a nation, fighting stubbornly 
and fatalistically in the last ditch, can surrender to an air 
force—and, indeed, how long the Luftwaffe may, despite 
all signs, linger on in being. 


* * * 


Infant Mortality 


Last week’s debate on nutrition and infant mortality, 
which arose from Sir John Boyd Orr’s report on infant mor- 
tality in Scotland, covered very little new ground. The main 
causes of a high infant mortality rate—poverty and bad 
housing—have already been established, and there was little 
that Government spokesmen could say other than that these 
evils were being tackled as part of the general reconstruc- 
tion programme. But there is another prime cause to which 
not enough attention was given, except by Miss Horsbrugh, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health, and that 


_is apathy and ignorance. As she pointed out, fruit juice, cod- 


liver oil and vitamin tablets are available—free or at a very 
small charge—for expectant and nursing mothers and 
babies ; but only 50 per cent take the fruit juices, 25 per 
cent the cod-liver oil, and 39 per cent the vitamin tablets. 
In the same way, the mothers do not trouble to attend the 
ante-natal and infant welfare clinics. A great deal of propa- 
ganda and education is necessary, in addition to the re- 
moval of poverty and slum life. Miss Horsbrugh also 
answered Dr Summerskill’s blast on the subject of health 
insurance and expectant mothers. It is quite ‘true that 
national health insurance is at present very inadequate 
where maternity is concerned. But Dr Summerskill spoiled 
her case by badly overstating it. It is absurd to say that 
the Ministry of Health’s circular to the effect that pregnancy 
is not in itself a cause of incapacity for work, and therefore 
for sickness benefit, is “the death warrant for thousands of 
infants in this country.” It depends, as Miss. Horsbrugh 
pointed out, on the job, the woman, and the home condi- 
tions. Probably, many pregnant women do, for reasons of 
poverty, work in industry longer than health considerations 
should allow—the Ministry of Health has instituted an 
enquiry into the matter ; but a doctor can, and does, give a 
medical certificate to a woman who, in his opinion, should 
give up work becauseshe is tired or debilitated—an example 
of non-intervention and freedom from regulation with clini- 
cal treatment which Dr Summerskill should appreciate. To 
make pregnancy per se a reason for allowing sickness benefit 
would probably have a very small effect on the infant 
morgality rate. It is the thirteen weeks’ maternity benefit 


proposed in the Beveridge Report, to prevent women from. 


returning to work too soon, and thereby to encourage breast- 
feeding, which should be regarded as the absolute minimum. 


* * * 


King’s Pidgin 


Basic English has been given a flying start. First priority 
on the time of very high and very influential Ministers of 
the Crown has been given to its claims. The claims have 
been accepted. The British Council, the BBC, colonial 
governments and diplomatic representatives have been 
charged with scattering the 850 words of this austerity 
language to the ends of the earth. Obviously, there are 
several things that Basic cannot do. The Committee of 
Ministers have suggested that it is merely one of several 
ways of learning English. It may reasonably be doubted 
whether it is at all a good way of doing this; nor should 
it assume literary aspirations. Its range is too limited, its 
verbs too few, and their structures too clumsy ; it is far 
too isolated from the idiom of the real language. It is a 
pidgin English, except in the hands of those who already 
know English well and simply fall back into Basic for the 
sake of terseness, knowing already what is English idiom 
and what is not. But Basic must be judged, not by the 
wilder ambitions wrongly ascribed to it, but by its actual 
intentions, which are really quite modest. It is intended to 
provide just another auxiliary world language for facilitating 
intercourse and trade. It will not, of course, provide a world 


language of the “scientific” calibre of Esperanto or the | 


more fabulous Interglossa ; it does not search for common 
roots or look for a mean behind existing languages. But it 
has a definite function, that of being a Standard Pidgin for 
convenience of talking and writing between nations. It is a 
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code, not a language or an idiom. It must be judged by its 
usefulness, not by its elegance or its flexibility or even by 
the somewhat precarious introduction it gives to the rich 
English tongue. This being so, it is a valid criticism of 
it that it simplifies where English is already by far the 
simplest of the ,world’s great languages—that is, in the 
structure of the language—and entirely fails to simplify 
where English is confused and complicated—in spelling. If 
we are to have a King’s Pidgin let us do it properly. Basic 
will no doubt be given a fair trialk Mr Churchill himself 
has launched it. But its fate will be decided by how well it 
works in practice as a simplified means of communication. 
In matters of language at least—to quote Basic Latin (with- 
out any verbs at all)—vox populi, vox Dei. 


* * * 


Shorter Note 


_ The following table gives the number of civilian casualties 
in air-raids since September, 1939:— 
Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 





Killed Hospital Casualties 

Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Total, 1941.......... 20,863 21,839 42,702 
Total, 1942.......... 3,221 4,149 7,370 
Total, 1943.......... 2,357 3,462 5,819 

CHOOT. 56 os ceisesic 118 283 401 

November .......... 119 238 357 

December .......... 10 41 6] 
1944— 

January .......... 107 270 377 

February .......... 961 1,712 2,673 
Totals to date ....... 51,285 61,934 113,219 


The total for last month, when there was nearly a week 
of night attacks on London, is the highest since May, 1941. 
Those killed included 350 men, 475.women and 136 
children under 16. ; . 
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“AMERICAN SURVEY | 





Contract Renegotiation 


(From a Correspondent in Massachusetts) 


Boston, February 14, 1944 


A GREAT deal of heat has been engendered in Washington 
by demands from some sectors of business for repeal 
or radical change in the method evolved by the war pro- 
curement agencies to control profits on war contracts. First 
instituted by the War Production Board and later required 
by law to be included in all war contracts, a “ renegotiation ” 
clause allows for revision of prices to keep profits in line 
with the standards set by the’ price adjustment boards. 

In the face of severe attack on the Act containing this 
provision, President Roosevelt was able in his annual mes> 
sage to show that more than $5,300 million has been re- 
covered through renegotiations of contracts. The complaint 
of some business men has been that government harasses 
them with “a swarm of auditors,” that the renegotiation 
feature’ fills business with uncertainty, that the recovery of 
excess profits will strip industry of reserves needed for post- 
war reconversion of plants, and that the excess profits 
feature of the income tax makes the tedious renegotiations 
superfluous. 

But it is gradually becoming accepted that some means of 
revising prices after the writing of war contracts is essential 
to the control of war profiteering. The prospect now is that 
Congress will seek to improve rather than to jettison the 


contract renegotiation statute.* The debate has made the . 


public conscious of the reasons the war procurement boards 
consider “ renegotiation ” essential to keep war costs within 
reason. 

The war agencies had to have vast quantities of war 
material with all speed. Many of the products were new, 
or at least new to the contractor. Many were only blueprints 
when contracts were made. All were to be made in such 
great quantity as to make previous unit costs of little value 
in fixing prices. And changes in design based.on war ex- 
perience have changed costs, often unpredictably. Some 
costs have been cut, by the vastness of the volume, to one- 
tenth of peacetime figures. 


Danger of Scandal 


Profits of some war firms doubled, tripled and quadrupled 
in their first year on war contracts. Much of this was 
unpremeditated and unexpected. Both the war agencies and 
their contractors early saw the danger of public scandals in 
such excessive profits. call 

Boards were set up at an early stage to organise the 
process of renegotiation. There were many thousands of 
contracts. To make the process simple, the boards handled 
their negotiations with contractors on the basis of their 
annual profit statements in an overall settlement, disregard- 
ing the number of individual contracts. This made it 
unnecessary to have many auditors. ; 

When Congress set out to enact a law to fix a limit to 

* [This was one of the points at issue in the President’s veto 
of the Tax Bill which was overridden by Congress after the 
dispatch of this letter. The procedure has been somewhat 
liberalised, but the principle of renegotiation remains.—EDITOR. ] 
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war profits at 6 per cent, Mr Robert Patterson, Assistant 
Secretary of War, protested again$t it as unfair and im- 
practical. Some concerns were largely financed in their war 
expansion by the government, others not. Some had made 
great contributions to the war by long and expensive de- 
velopment of vital war products. Some were less efficient 
than others, but all were needed. A sliding scale of permitted ° 
profits is now used, depending on many factors. 


Business Criticisms 


Most settlements have been amicably reached. At least 
70 per cent of the businesses “renegotiated” have been 
satisfied with the settlement. About 20 per cent more are 
businesses that have real worries about their financial con- 
dition after the war. (The whole airplane industry is in this 
situation.) Their problem is bound up with the larger 
question of taxes and the conditions under which the 
government will terminate their contracts at the end of the 
war: The remaining Io per cent are the type of business 
men who resent any government regulation. Some of the 
criticisms of renegotiation which Congress has considered 
are: 

1. That the government ought not to bother with a 
multitude of small contracts. Most government officials 
agree. The amendment in Congress to raise the minimum 
size of contracts subject to renegotiation from an annual 
business of $100,000 to one of $500,000 is generally accepted 


‘ by the war agencies -.as practical. 


2. Another is that the excess profits tax will get the money 
back anyway. But it will not do so in:all cases. The excess 
profits tax may take up to 80 per cent of profits. But com- 
panies that have a “favourable” base for this tax may pay 
only 50 or 60 per cent. Some concerns with a more favour- 
able pre-war base would be able to keep much more profit 
than others on war contracts. Mr Patterson has reported 


‘that at, least $1,500 million of the $5,300 million so. faf re- 


funded would not have been recovered by the excess profits 
tax. Beyond that, even a tax of 80 per cent may leave vast 
profits to firms that are doing a large business on a small 
capital. 

3. That renegotiation interferes with the war effort. One 
widely published criticism claimed that 250,000 renegotia- 
tion auditors were infesting war plants. At that time there 
were fewer than 500 auditors employed or on call in all 
renegotiation. Critics have confused income-tax audits and 
cost-plus-fixed-fee audits with contract renegotiation. The 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contract is avoided by government and 
most businesses whenever possible as a cumbersome 
process. Renegotiation has made it feasible to award fixed 
price contracts on the great part of the war business by 
the saving clause that prevents excessive profits resulting 
from prices that could not be set scientifically. With this 
safeguard, it is always possible to fix a price high enough 
to protect the contractor. 

4. That the contract renegotiators are unsympathetic 10 
business. Actually they are business men and_ cost 
accountants whose whole career and expected future lie 
with business. The goal has always been the protection of 
costs in future contracts. Recovery of past excess profits 
has been incidental. Secretary Patterson, himself a business 
lawyer, told Congress that “any scheme to limit profits 
will be open to many objections. We think that this is open 
to the least.” 

5. A real anxiety exists in many business quarters about 
the danger of stripping industry so completely of its profits 
that it will be without reserves to reconvert and build 2 
healthy postwar economy. A strong case for permitting 
wartime reserves to be built from profits is being made. 
But this concerns excess profits taxes more than renegotia- 
tion. And it concerns especially the final settlement the 
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Government makes with its contractors. Should the war 
last long enough, most companies will be left in a strong 
financial position. But sudden termination would leave 
many weak, especially in the aircraft industry. 

Many have had to invest immense capital in inventory. 
Much of it is Government capital. But they have also in- 
vested their own. As they turn this inventory into finished 
goods, they turn it into profits. The speed with which the 
Government winds up its final contracts, makes its audits 
and removes its equipment to permit reconversion will 
greatly affect many concerns; if they have inventories left 
on their hands, however, they will depend upon the Govern- 
ment taking them over. Government policy in taking over 
surplus products and in making loans for conversion will 
be a great factor in keeping many war firms solvent. Very 
few unprejudiced students of this question would want to 
see postwar production financed by war profiteering of 
such dimensions as to be a public scandal. It would be 
costly to business in public confidence after the war. 

The Government is already working on plans for the 
equitable termination of contracts and the transition to 
peacetime production. The special case of the aircraft in- 
dustry arises from its own immense expansion on war 
orders. The value of the aircraft industry’s output 


in 1939 was $200 million, with many foreign orders. : 


Last year it reached more than $20,000 million. Four- 
fifths of the plant was Government-owned and _three- 
fourths of the capital was Government provided. 
All the output was bought by the Government. 
If the contraction after the war is at the same rate, the 
vast airplane industry will have to be largely wiped off the 
slate as a resource for postwar jobs and a consumer of 
materials of other industries. The industry’s own working 
capital is so slight a part of its present structure that un- 
aided it could hardly finance the immense task of con- 
version to peacetime plane models. Its heavy inventory 
could large'y wipe out its capital if the Government failed 
to accord liberal treatment in terminating its war business. 

Industrial specialists at the Harvard Business School 
have just published a study of the financial position of the 
airplane industry. They find that the effect of taxation 
on the industry was far greater than that of renegotiation. 
Taxes took 75 per cent of operating profits, renegotiation 
9 per cent. They urge, therefore, that either by tax-exempt 
reserves or conversion loans or other sufficient means 
which only the Government can provide, the war-made 
problem of this giant industry be met so that its vast 
potential may carry its full weight in the economy after 
the war. : ‘ 

In less vivid degree war industry generally will be 
dependent for its future on the contract-termination policy 
followed. This is a quite different question from that of not 
letting the largely accidental excess profits of war contracts 


stay in the laps of those concerns which have profited by 


the war. 


American Notes 


Kingpin of Victory 


Lend-Lease once more occupies the centre of the 
stage. March 11th, the third anniversary of the Act’s 


passing, was celebrated not only with oratory, but with ° 


the fourteenth of the President’s detailed reports. Some of 
the figures in the report are of outstanding interest. Thus 
a total of $19,986 million had been furnished by the United 
States under the Act up to the end of last year. Of this 
figure, $1,244 million was supplied in 1941, $7,009 million 
in 1942 and $11,733 million in 1943. The percentage of 
munitions and weapons of war represented in this overall 
figure has risen from 22 per cent in 1941 to 67 per cent 
in 1943—the remainder being largely foodstuffs and raw 
materials. Lend-Lease has also appeared on Capitol Hill, 
for the Act expires on June 30th, and hearings are being 
held on a renewal Bill. The State Department, the War 
and Navy Departments and the .Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration have all given testimony on tke familiar lines, 
that Lend-Lease is a “kingpin of victory ” and that it has 
served America well. The growing anxiety of Congress to 
know what tangible benefits are being given in return 
was partly satisfied by Mr Leo Crowley, the Foreign 
Economic Administrator, who said that the value of 
Reverse Lend-Lease received from the British Common- 
wealth was now $2,095 million, of which $1,526 million 
came from the United Kingdom. These figures, as Mr 
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=, AND WHEN THE WAR IS WON ? 








or “ Combined Operations ” ? 


People at war soon learn that by 
becoming willing members of a co- 
operative fighting unit they not only 
help to win battles for their side but 
increase their own chances of survival. 
To-day, whole nations recognise that 
combined action, military and economic, 
is essential for the achievement of a 
decisive victory and a just and durable 
peace, with prosperity for all. 


President Roosevelt has said . . . . “‘ The 
sufferings of the little men and women 
who have been ground under the Axis 
heel can be relieved only if we utilise the 
production of all the world to balance 
the want of all the world.”’ It is the 
responsibility of Industry to see that its 
great productive powers are not dis- 
sipated by economic rivalry, but work 
together for the benefit of the whole 
human family. 


* * * 


This Statement is issued in support of the 
principle of continued industrial collaboration 
between the United Nations after the war. 
Announcements by the International Nickel 
Company of Canada, having the same purpose, 
have appeared in Canada and the U.S.A. 


Published by 
THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LTD 
London W1 


Grosvenor House Park Lane 
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Crowley pointed out, may mislead more than they inform, 
as there cannot be, and should not be, any rigid balancing 
of accounts. But the notion of a dollar for dollar settlement 
is very deeply ingrained in the American consciousness, and 
it is doubtful whether all these disclaimers will get it out. 
This presumably was what was in Lord Halifax’s mind in 
making a very frank speech at Boston this week, in which 
he roundly told the Americans that the British would 
never accept the doctrine that they owed a net balance of 
gratitude. This needs to be said, and Lord Halifax doubt- 
less chose his moment carefully, but many Americans will 
be very displeased. 
x * * 
Senate Peace Survey 


An organisation which has taken for itself the name of 
the US Federation of Justice has announced a survey of 
_ leading opinion on the problems of peace now engaging 
much American attention. This entirely unofficial project has 
gathered the support of Senators of high standing and both 
parties. Jurists, politicians and laymen will be consulted 
to find a “lowest common denominator” of agreement on 
the relation of an international organisation to the main- 
tenance of peace. Besides current expressions of opinion, 
past statements by leaders of both parties, and agreed resolu- 
tions such as those known by the names of Senator Connally 
and Representative Fulbright will be taken into con- 
sideration. The project underlines yet again the con- 
trast between the effervescent and confident organisa- 
tions of nearly thirty years ago, of which the League to 
Enforce Peace was the most effective, and the more hesitant 
movements of to-day. That the shadow of the one now 
deters to some extent the activities of the other is inevitable, 
but the methods of attack are from dfferent directions rather 
than of different force. The ultimate result, Senators Thomas 
and Austin believe, will be to reveal an unprecedented 
degree of unity in foreign policy among American political 
leaders. Such a prognos's may be correct, but the danger of 
“lowest common denominators ” is that they easily become 
maximum common programmes. They emphasise the ob- 
structing—or at least the diluting—influence of the minority 
even more than the constitutional rule of a two-thirds 
majority for treaties does. Nevertheless, a poor crop of con- 
crete agreement is better than no bread; as long as the 
“hard core of ultimate choice” is both hard and finally 
chosen, something, however insufficient, will have been 
achieved. Moreover, by the same methods, the project 
cannot help but uncover points of difference between one 
section and another, points which otherwise might remain 
obscured by an alternative distribution of emphasis. For it 
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is what each will accept rather than the price of that accept- 
ance which is ordinarily made clear. Possibly the Survey 
may clear the air. 

x * * 


Army Casualties 


Battle casua‘ties of the US Army since December, 194Y, 
were announced at the last weekly press conference held 
by Mr Stimson, Secretary of War. Total figures were broken 
down into the various theatres of war, but it should be 
remembered that these figures are not truty representative 
of the distribution of the total American loss. For instance, 
it can be presumed that naval losses in the Pacific would 
be greater in proportion to those of the Army and Army 
Air Forces than in the North African campaigns. Nor does 
the inclusive total of all losses give an accurate impression 
of the total wastage from the Army. Over half of those 
wounded have now been returned to active duty or dis- 
charged from hospital. As of February 23rd, well over 25,000 
have left hospital. Of the 26,000 odd prisoners it is clear 
that the figure of 1,673 which the Japanese report to have 
died of disease must be a ridiculous under-estimation, 
unless the recent stories of Japanese atrocities have been 
equally grossly exaggerated. Down to the end of January the 
casualties have been as follows: 


Killed Total 

and (includiny 

Operation Theatres Missing Prisoners Wounded : 
Pacific and Asiatic.......... 22,147 14,199 29,015 
North African.............. 11,412 7,361 49,051 
Middle Eastern............. 1,050 294 1,576 
Oe 7,041. 4,542 13,797 
North and Latin American... 1,334 47 2,356 








‘ Total all Areas......... 42,984 26,443 95,795 


Shorter Note > 


The first state primary, held in New Hampshire, has 
resulted in the election of six Republican delegates pledged 
to Mr Wil'kie, as against two pledged to Mr Dewey and 
three uncommitted. (The Democratic primary was solidly 
in favour of Mr Roosevelt.) New Hampshire should not be 
taken as a typical state. In the latest Gallup Poll of Repub- 
lican voters, Mr Willkie’s vote has fallen to 27 per cent 
from 35 per cent in November, white Governor Dewey’s 
has risen from 55 to 64 per cent. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Atter the Pucheu Trial 


OX March 11th, the Military Tribunal at Algiers 
sentenced Pierre Pucheu, Vichy’s ex-Minister of the 
Interior, to death. Pucheu has now appealed against this 
verdict to the Court of Cassation. His appeal is juridically 
based on technical failures in the proceedings before the 
Tribunal. M. Pucheu had asked for a number of witnesses, 
among whom Marshal Pétain was included, to testify before 
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the court ; and his demand was disregarded. Those of thc 
. witnesses he asked for who were in Algiers did, of course. 
testify ; those who were in France could not. If the Cour 
of Cassation considers those technical objections valid, then 
a retrial will take place. If not, only General de Gaulle can 
exercise his right of mercy and commute the death sentence. 
Whatever happens, laffaire Pucheu has clearly become an 
issue much larger than the defendant’s personal fate. 

The verdict of the Military Tribunal bears upon all the 
problems of the future in France of both collaborators 
and attentistes—those who have waited to see, since 
July, 1940, before choosing the Axis or the Allies, In spite 
of the vehement and wholesale political denouncements 
made by the prosecutor and his witnesses in the course of 
the trial, the Tribunal was careful to draw a distinction 
between collaboration and attentisme. The clauses of the 
verdict were formulated to avoid any impression that mem- 
bership of the Vichy Government or attentisme in itself was 
regarded as a sufficient reason for the death sentence. M. 
Pucheu’s counsel pleaded that the Vichy Government had 
been “a legal but not a legitimate government” ; implicitly, 
this view has been embodied in the verdict of the Military 
Tribunal. The Tribunal replied in the negative to the 
question whether, at Vichy, the defendant had taken part 
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in measures contrary to the laws of the French state. M. 
Pucheu has also been cleared of the charge of having 
taken part in an attempt to overthrow or change the French 
Government by force. 

The negative reply of the Tribunal to these questions is 
of a crucial political significance. The Military Tribunal has 
refrained, at least in the terms of its sentence, from in- 
dicting the Vichy regime as a whole, and from turning the 
Pucheu case into a wholesale trial of the system. The 
Tribunal also replied in the negative to the question 
whether, by provoking the arrests of Frenchmen, the de- 
fendant had made attempts against the individual liberty 
of his co-citizens. This was perhaps one of the most sur- 
prising replies given by the Tribunal to a question which 
had previously raised much anger and passion. The death 
sentence was based on two charges: first, on M. Pucheu’s 
participation in the recruitment of the Anti-Bolshevik 
Legion which fought in Russia; and, secondly, on his 
policy of collaboration, with the Germans. Both were judged 
to be co-operation with the enemy in time of war. 

From a strictly legal viewpoint, solid arguments can be 
put forwatd in defence of the verdict, The recruitment of 
Frenchmen for a force fighting on the side of an enemy 
power can well be regarded as high treason. M. Pucheu 
himself said that his part in the campa‘gn for the anti- 
Bolshevik Legion was very limited, but he did not deny it. 


The Political Dilemma 


But the underlying assumption of the argument is that 
France was really at war with Germany at the time when 
M. -Pucheu was in office. The political dilemma which the 
Military Tribunal at Algiers had to face was not easy. From 
the point of view of the French movement of resistance, the 
assumption that France has never quitted the war is 
axiomatic. The moral and political strength of Fighting 
France is to a large extent based on this. M. Pucheu’s 
defence was, on the contrary, based on the legal recognition 
of the armistice. Apart from the legal principle, there is 
the fact that the whole administration of Vichy has always 


-been in steady contact and co-operation with the enemy. 


The verdict has therefore not, after all, cut, and could not 
have cut, the Gordian knot of law and politics. If the 
principle that France has never quitted the war were applied 
consistently, then the legal status of Vichy itself would come 
under question, and membership of the Vichy Government 
would in itself be regarded as a crime. The Military 
Tribunal has refrained from drawing this conclusion. If, 
however, the Vichy regime is regarded as “legal but not 
legitimate,” then the qugstion of what was and what was 
not legal in the activities of the Pétain administration—or 
of his Ministers—become almost insolub!e. 


M. Pucheu has been sentenced as a collaborator and not 


as attentiste. The fact that this distinction has been drawn 
by the Tribunal does not, however, help in the drawing of 
a precise line of demarcation between the two, between 
collaboration and attentisme on the one hand, and between 


attentisme and resistance, on the other. In the course of. 


the proceedings it became painfully clear that, even in the 
court itself and even between defendant and prosecutor, 
the line was pretty twisted, if not blurred. M. Pucheu’s 
defender stated an obvious fact when he claimed that, in the 
first months after the collapse, an overwhelming majority 
of Frenchmen stood behind Marshal Pétain. The con- 
frontation with the past became even more dramatic when 
the prosecutor himself, General Weiss, was reminded by 
M. Pucheu and his defender that he, too, had shared their 
views in 1941. At that time General Weiss said: 

We live in the ‘first months of the National Revolution 
initiated by Pétain. French airmen have to take théir part in 
this renewal which opens the gates to the future. 

Pucheu went on to point. out: 


In February, 1941, when I was making an immense 
sacrifice, my Prosecutor spoke in favour of the National 
Revolution. ... On October 28, 1942, eight days before 
the disembarcation, you went to parade and to pay honours 
to Darlan. On the same day I was hunted by the German 
police in Paris. 

The list of M. Pucheu’s witnesses further revealed how 
difficult it may sometimes be to trace the transition from 
collaboration to attentisme and from attentisme to resistance. 
M. Rollin, who is now at large in London, was one of the 
chiefs of M. Pucheu’s police. He was in charge of the 
special brigade which was set up in order to fight against 
the resistance. General Bethouard is in command of French 
Forces and Admiral Fenard is heading a French military 
Mission in Washington, though both were as loyal or as 
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disloyal to Vichy 4s M. Pucheu himself. The statement that 
there are two distinct camps opposed to each other, one 
consisting of collaborators and totalitarians, and the other 
consisting of patriots and democrats, is a gross simplifica- 
ton. In the Gaullist movement itself, there is no lack of ex- 
collaborators who have become “ patriots,” and the men of 
Vichy hold no monopoly on totalitarian aspirations. 


Another Dreyfus ? 


The repercussions of the Pucheu trial on future French 
politics can hardly be overestimated. Already in North 
Africa there has taken place a fusion between original Gaul- 
lists and many elements of the former Vichy administration. 
It would not be surprising if the fusion should continue and 
even grow on French soil. In this case, the suspicion may 
easily arise that, in the case of M. Pucheu, a scapegoat has 
been found, on whem the sins of the Vichy system have been 
laid in order to make easier the reinfiltration of the guilty 
men into French political life. This would inevitably breed 
frustration and cynicism. The consequences might be even 
graver if the number of the scapegoats picked out grows 
larger and if the choice of scapegoats is so much a matter 
of chance that there is little difference between the moral 
and political standing of defendants and prosecutors. 

In his final words at the trial, M. Pucheu pointed to the 
prospect of a civil war in France that his trial may have 
opened up. This is probably an overstatement of the conse- 
quences. The Vichy men will certainly command too little 
respect and authority in liberated France to become the 
rallying points for any movement able to wage civil war 
against the combined forces of the resistance. But, if the 
threat of civil war is not very real, the Pucheu trial may 
well have begun a protracted moral and political crisis 
similar to that in which France lived through after the 
Dreyfus trial. 

There is no need to expatiate on the differences between 
the two trials. In the case of Dreyfus, the innocence of the 
victim was beyond dispute. In M. Pucheu’s record there is 
guilt and repentance inextricably mixed. In the Dreyfus 
trial, it was the Right and the Army leaders who staked their 
prestige. In the Pucheu trial it is the coalition of the Left 
and the leaders of the new French army. But, in some 
respects, the analogy between the two cases seems fairly 
close. Like the Dreyfus trial, Paffaire Pucheu, too, may 
become a festering sore in French political life. The Dreyfus 
trial and its aftermath brought about a radical realignment 
of the political forces in France. The prestige of the Army 
and the Church was undermined by the part they had 
played in it. The vindication of justice went together with 
the ascendancy of the Left, which had found in Jaurés, 
Zola and Clemenceau its spokesmen and fighters for justice. 
This is a lesson which the present leaders of the French 
Left ought perhaps to think over again. The Pucheu trial 
is in the long run more likely to strengthen the Right than 
the Left in France. Do the French Communists really con- 
sider revolutionary terror as an indispensable element in 
contemporary French politics? Only a short time ago their 
spokesman, M. Marty, stated that the Communists wanted 
for France the British Parliamentary rule and the British 
freedom of press, but not a Communist revolution. But 
revolutionary terror without a revolution is a _ sad 
contradiction. 
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Canada s Imperial 
Relations 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


WHEN the speech made by Lord Halifax in Toronto on 
January 24th had been reported in the Canadian news- 
papers, a facetious comment made in Ottawa political 
circles betrayed the effect of it on Canadian politics as well 
as any lengthy and learned analysis could have done. 
“Fortune has smiled upon Mackenzie King again,” said 





the pundits. The appearance of an issue, potentially explo- . 


sive and likely to eclipse domestic issues in public debate, 
so the argument ran, would strengthen the position of the 
King Government. Never had that Government been so 
unpopular as in the later months of 1943. Never had public 
resentment against wartime controls of prices and wages 
been so evident as in the months since Parliament had met. 
The Government’s supporters welcomed an issue in which 
foreign relations would engage public attention. 

‘ It is hardly likely that Lord Halifax would have chosen 
one of his not too frequent appearances in Canada for an 
expression of his views on British Commonwealth relations 
had he understood the background of Canadian politics. 
Whether or not Mr Mackenzie King, or any leader of a 
political party in Canada, would seize upon his proposal— 
that the British nations should have common policies in 
defence and foreign relations—as an issue of debate re- 
mained unanswered until the line-up of opinion became 
clear. Inside Canada, the basic factor involved in a dis- 
cussion of Lord Halifax’s views might easily become the 
surging ‘nationalism that has grown strong during these 
years of war. 

Speaking in Parliament on January ‘3Ist, Mr Mackenzie 
King dealt with Canada’s national status in a review of 
imperial conferences since 1921. He quoted the Balfour 
Declaration emanating from the imperial conference of 
1926, which described the relationships of Great Britain 
and the Dominions in the familiar words: 

They are autonomous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown and 
freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 


Mr Mackenzie King said: 
The position thus defined is the position which this 


Government accepts as the present one and which it desires 
to see maintained. 


The Four Power Theory 


But it was not primarily upon the issue of Canada’s 
national status that Mr King took exception to the common 
policy proposal. This is clear from a prepared statement 
which he read to Parliament, in which he dealt with the 
concept voiced by Lord Halifax, and, in measure also, by 
Field Marshal Smuts, that the preservation of peace in the 
future will depend upon the creation of a balance of strength 
between four great powers: the United States, Russia, the 
British Commonwealth and Empire, and China. 


Not Great Britain only [Lord Halifax had -said], but the 
British Commonwealth and Empire must be the fourth power 
in that group upon which, under Providence, the peace of 
the world will henceforth depend. 


The Canadian Prime Minister took the position that the 
future peace of the world cannot, and must not, depend on 
a four power grouping of the world, The alternative, to 
which the present Canadian Government is committed, is 
the creation of an effective international system in which 
the col'aboration .of all states, large and small, shall be 
given freely. His view was given in these words: 


What we must strive for is close co-operation among those 
great states themselves and all other like-minded countries. 
Behind the conception expressed by Lord Halifax and Field 
Marshal Smuts there lurks the idea of inevitable rivalry 
between the great powers. Could Canada, situated as she is 
geographically between the United States. and the Soviet 
Union, and at the same time a member of the British 
Commonwealth; for one moment give support to such an idea? 
The Moscow declaration on general security forecast a system 
which would involve, for its effectiveness, firm commitments 
by all peace-loving states to do their share: in preserving 
peace. . - I maintain that apart from all questions as 
to how that common policy is to be reached, or enforced. 
such a conception runs counter to the establishment of 
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effective world security, and therefore is opposed to the true 
interests of the Commonwealth itself. 


Collaboration or Common Policy 


This. declaration marked the final conversion of .Mr 
Mackenzie King to the ideal of a world system of collec- 
tive security. Meanwhile, the problem of a common British 
policy on defence, foreign affairs and related policies had 
become the subject of press discussion in Canada, as a 
result of the Smuts speech and the proposal of Mr Curtin, 
Prime Minister of Australia, for an Empire Council. Mr 
King, in his parliamentary statement, pledged the con- 
tinuance of the closest collaboration on the part of Canada 
with other British countries. It will, he said, “ continue 
to have a special degree of intimacy.” This, without doubt, 
corresponds with the majority Canadian viewpoint, though 
with some dissenters ‘in Quebec. 

But the distinction between close collaboration and 
intimate consultation, and an agreed common policy, has 
been recognised. The loose unity which exists at present 
and which has been effective in this war has permitted, 
according to Ottawa 6pinion, scope for a dissenting opirfion 
on the part of a British nation, as in the case of Eire, without 
causing a final rupture of the entire structure of the 
Commonwealth. 

A country like Canada, it is recognised, possesses in- 
terests within its particular sphere which must be its own 
concern alone. This is the meaning of Canada’s recent 
wide extension of its diplomatic relations with many coun- 
tries, and the elevation to the rank of ambassador of its 
ministers to the United States, to Russia, and to Brazil. 
The proposal for a common policy in foreign relations 
would run counter to this development, making it impos- 
sible for Canada to avoid a misunderstanding of its position 
as far as friendly non-British countries are concerned. To 
the sort of Canadian thinking typical of Ottawa at present, 
this creates an insuperable obstacle to the common policy 
idea. 


Social Reforms for 
Portugal 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


THE Portuguese Government, at the moment, is mainly 
concerned with plans for social betterment. Important sums 
are to be allocated for road repairs and water and drainage 


.in many up-country centres, and for an exhaustive scheme 


for the rehabilitation of ex-prisoners. In addition, there are 
two measures now before the National Assembly of par- 
ticular importance. One deals with social assistance in 
general, a measure of co-ordination and extension, while the 
other lays the foundation of a nation-wide plan promoting 


* the building of homes suitable for letting to people of small 


means. There is no question of direct subsidies ; what is 
rather envisaged is relief from taxation, assistance with 
building loans made through approved channels at a maxi- 
mum rate of 4 per cent, and provisions against shoddy 
building, profiteering, and general exploitation of the tenant 
or tenant-owner—all precautions -_" necessary at the 
present time. 


Hygiene and Homes 


Large employers of labour, as well as co-operative bodies, 
are to be offered plans and technical advice. Local munici- 
palities will be urged to assist with suitable sites, and great 
care is to be taken of the demands of hygiene. This aspect 
of the proposal is of great importance. The picturesqueness 
that goes with conditions considered adequate two centuries 
ago must be sacrificed to the needs of a growing population. 
The Portuguese Government is firmly striving to bring 
down the appallingly heavy figures of infant mortality and 
tuberculosis, both directly attributable to bad housing con- 
ditions which still exist, not only in parts of Lisbon but 
also throughout the length and breadth of Portugal. Inci- 
dentally, the bill stresses the desire of the Government to 
see “homes” built rather than great “hives” of so-called 
workmen’s dwellings. That the measure will be accepted is 
a foregone conclusion ; how soon real results will be seen 
depends, like so many ‘other things, on private enterprise as 
influenced by the factor of a profitable return on properties 
rentable at a maximum equivalent to £25-£50 per annum. 
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Is his office haunted. .? 


Indeed, no. It is fitted with a Modern Loudspeaker 
Telephone System, and therefore Principal and Em- 
ployees are in instantaneous contact, just as if they 
were sitting at the same desk; all without leaving 
their individual jobs. Modern Telephones can still 
do this for you — with speedy installation if you 
are on essential work. Enquiries invited. 
% Systems available from three instruments 
onwards, installed and maintained for a 
weekly rental of a few3shillings. 


GS 


TELEPHONE COMPANY, LTD. 


Dept. L, 139, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: EUSton 3994/5. 


TEMPERATURE 
CHAMELEON 


7. know the chameleon will change its colour according 
to the demands of the surroundings. But did you know 
that he can also register changes.in temperature? How 
useful he would be for registering temperature changes in 
an engine under test. The problem of getting this little 
magician from Madagascar to sit still on a Rolls-Merlin 
engine would of course present its difficulties. The Ministry 
of Supply would hate the idea. 

Fortunately, there is something else which will do this 
job much more effectively—heat- sensitive paints. These 
paints are on the market but their full commercial develop- 
ment is yet to come. 

Some heat-sensitive paints contain iodine, an element 
which is playing an increasingly important part in our 
lives. New uses are constantly being found for iodine in 
medicine, agriculture and industry. Its field of application 
is so large that in 1938 the 1opINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU was 
set up in London to collate and distribute the mass of in- 
formation on iodine which had accumulated in the last 
100 years. The services of this bureau are available free to 
any institution or manufacturer with an iodine problem. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Future of the Railways 


N view of the severe strain to which the railway system 

has been exposed in the war years, it is not unnatural that 
the railway chairmen should have taken as one of their 
main themes in their annual speeches the excellent work 
which the companies have done in tackling the problems 
of wartime traffic. No one can deny the truth of this con- 
tention. Without the railways the wartime business of the 
country could scarcely have been carried on ; the railways 
could not have done the job had they not kept their physical 
assets in full repair during the period of depression, and had 
the permanent staff not behaved in a way which has been 
conspicuously more co-operative than that prevailing m 
some other sections of the war effort. 

Lord Royden disclosed that the LMS last year moved 
some 53 per cent more ton miles of freight traffic than in 
the twelve months ,before the war, while the increase in 
loaded wagon miles was 31.2 per cent, and the passenger 
train miles rose by 70 per cent. In the case of the Southern, 
loaded wagon miles were up by almost 50 per cent, and 
the freight train miles run by engines of that line had in- 
creased by half as much. Passenger miles on this line 
were up by 60 per cent. Mere figures do not necessarily 
give an adequate picture of the task performed, and Colonel 
Gore-Browne, of the Southern, stressed the point that much 
of the increase in freight traffic ran to destinations which 
were well off the sections of the line designed to carry heavy 
traffic in. peacetime. 

The increase in freight has been met only in part by 
better loads, but in the case of passenger traffic the Southern 
ran 30 per cént fewer train miles and the LMS 31 per cent 
fewer. This means increases of 129 and 146 per cent, re- 


spectively, in the average passenger train loads on these two ~ 


lines. This result was secured in part by cutting feeding 
facilities to the utmost. Where refreshment was provided on 
140 Southern trains daily before the war, the figure at the 
end of last year was three. : 

Even after the economy in passenger locomotives is taken 
into account, these results could not have been secured with 
the reduced supply of engines and rolling stock available 
in 1940. The Southern has been building engines for other 
lines as well as for itself, engines which are distinctly 
austere. Most of the lines have lend-lease locomotives of 
American design. The rate of repair has been substantially 
' improved, and the pooling of a!l wagons has helped materi- 
ally. Undoubtedly, the railways have been overstrained, but 
they have shown what they can do when the traffic offers. 
The moral seems to be two‘o!ld. From the standpoint of 
the country as a whole, there may well be a case for the 
maintenance by a specific subsidy of certain lines and 
services which are not self-supporting in peacetime. From 
the standpoint of the railways, they must make their facilities 
available on terms which tend to minimise the traffic. 

The results described have not been wholly paid for from 
year to year. One point on which each of the railway chair- 
men has laid great emphasis is the accumulation of arrears 
of wear and tear. The Railway Control Agreement pro- 
vides for the establishment of trust funds, to which may 
be credited the difference between actual outlays on mainten- 
ance and the average charged in the accounts for the three 
years 1935-37. At the end of last year the trust funds of 
the main line companies amounted to some £72} millions. 
But this figure includes nothing for the exceptional wear 
and tear arising from the present over-working of fixed 
assets. No estimate is available for the money cost of arrears 
of maintenance, normal and special, but Sir Edward 
Cadogan said that, in the case of the Great Western, arrears 
in complete renewals represented 15 months’ normal work 
on the permanent way, two years in locomotive building, 
and three years in passenger train vehicles. 

There is no reason to suppose that the position is radi- 
cally different for the other lines, and it is not surprising 
that there shou'd be some anxiety about the situation in 
which the companies will ultimately find themselves. This 
is clearly a point on which the agreement might well be 


revised when it is possible to assess the total bill. Ex- 
perience after the last war suggests that some allowance 
might possibly be»made for work as it is done, and the 
Minister of Transport can, it appears, make such an allow- 
ance if he thinks fit. In this connection Sir ‘Ronald 
Matthews made a point of some substance when he sug- 
gested that the work done for the American Forces in this 
country should form the basis for a special claim, in that 
such operations did not appear to be within the con- 
templation of either of the parties at the time the agree- 
ment was reached. This is at least ingenious, and insofar as 
circumstances permit, it would be reasonable for the autho- 
rities to make concessions, if the result will be the improve- 
ment of necessary capital equipment. 

The matter of abnormal wear and tear is the only direc- 
tion in which all the railways appear to favour amendment 
of the agreement. The impression created at the meetings 
of LMS and LNER was that the companies definitely lent 
support to the demand by stockholders for revision forth- 
with, and Colonel Gore-Browne a'‘so lent some support; but 
Sir Edward Cagodan argued that things had gone better 
than might have been expected in 1941, and that they might 
still be worse ; that the agreement secures a fixed payment, 


however good or bad conditions are, and that it provides 


that 


before control comes to an ¢nd time will be given for the 

adjustment of the level of railway charges to meet post-war 

conditions, bearing in mind the standard revenue provisions 

of the Act of 1921. 

This statement is even more definite than those noted 
on page 345 of The Economist of last week, and it raises 
the critical question of what is really the post-war policy of 
the companies. It is difficult to read the above quotation 
as anything but an indication that the agreeméht gives the 
lines power to raise rates, and that such an advantage should 
not lightly be placed in jeopardy by calling for a revision 
at this juncture. 

It has long been apparent that the railways wish to see 
established some road-rail agreement much more am- 
bitious than the pre-war “ square deal” arrangement, whose 
operation was deferred by the outbreak of war. The annual 
speeches show that a special drive is to be made to secure 
equality of treatment between various forms of transport 
for the repayment of track costs. In this connection Sir 
Edward Cadogan mentioned the proposal for a new Severn 
bridge. This, he said, would nullify the benefit which Parlia- 
ment extended to the Great Western as an inducement to 
build the Severn tunnel. But the relevant Act is now 72 
years old, and the cost should have been amortised long 
ago. Apparently this has not been done, and it was in this 
connection that Sir Edward advanced the ingenious sugges- 
tion that railway tracks’ and canal waterways should be 
treated, financially, as part of the system of national high- 
ways, while remaining in their present ownership. It is not 
clear from this statement—of which there was an even less 
precise echo in Lord Royden’s speech—whether the cost 
of maintaining the roads, the railway tracks, and the canals 
is to be borne by the taxpayer or merely equalised over all 
forms of traffic. But in either case it would be a great com- 
petitive advantage to rail transport, in which trackage costs 
are naturally a higher proportion of total costs than in other 
forms of transport. Moreover,. in strict logic, a necessary 
corollary of the scheme would be that the rail tracks should 
be open, like the roads, to the use of anybody who cared 
to put a vehicle on them. For this and other reasons, it is 
doubtful whether the argument is to be regarded as any- 
thing more than a clever debating point. ; 

Read in conjunction with a certain insistence upon the 
“standard revenue,” and the call for all road transport— 
other than that which is purely local—to be organised as 
a public service, and also with the lack of emphasis on costs, 
the speeches of the railway chairmen suggest an insistence 
upon improving the financial position of the lines by regula- 
tion rather than by increases in the overall efficiency of 
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national transport. Lord Royden concluded his address by 
saying that any attempt to water down the remuneration of 
LMS capital to the amount fixed by the wartime agree- 
ment would be sheer confiscation. It is doubtful whether 
it is useful to discuss the net revenue of the railways except 
against a background ‘of the general level of prices, and 
the technical improvement which it is legitimate to expect. 
The fact is, however, that the wartmie remuneration of the 
lines is well above the average for the pre-war decade. It 
is surely ridiculous in 1944 to insist upon the sanctity of 


Mining 

HE Government has lost little time in producing a 

scheme for the revision of coal-mining wages. Last week, 
owners and miners were presented with proposals, to be 
accepted as a whole, which would determine wages for 4} 
years to come. The Government’s intervention was timely; 
left to themse!ves, the two sides might have engaged in 
protracted and inconclusive negctiations. Equal promptness 
in facing the technical and financ:al problems of the coal 
industry at least two years ago would have saved the 
country much output and the industry much ‘bitterness. 
And, inexcusable though the strikes have been, it was the 
Ministry of Fuel’s ambiguous attitude in dealing with the 
so-called “anomalies ” of the Porter Award that precipi- 
tated the present cris's, which has cost the nation at least 
ha'f a million tons of coal. 

Often confusing to the individual miner, coal-mining 
wages are baffi'ng to the outs:der. The industry’s wage struc- 
ture, largely for historical reasons, is the most complicated 
of any in industry, with the possible exception of cotton. 
The miner’s wage is made up of two parts, a district basis 
rate and a percentage addition to the basis rate. The day 
wage worker’s basis rate is a time rate for his class of 
work; the piece worker’s is a price list for his colliery or 
seam. The percentage addit’on to the basis rate is deter- 

ined for each district and varies according tu the “ ascer- 
tained ” proceeds of the industry. 


Since the war, a series of uniform flat rate advances have 


entered into the miner’s wage in all districts. He receives 
a cost of living “war wage” now amounting to 2s. 8d. a 
shift; an “attendance” bonus, now an unconditional flat 
rate add‘tion, of 1s. per shift; a 2s. 6d. a shift “Greene” 
wage ; these advances together with a flat rate advance of 
1s. a sh‘ft which was added in 1936 amount to 7s, 2d. a 
shift. There are a'so a number of special allowances, which 
vary in the different districts: Thus the South Wales miner 
receives extra money for working in water and in dust— 
the threatened non-payment of these allowances was the 
direct occasion of the present strike—house coal and, in some 
districts, a house, may be included. No two districts have 
exactly the same basis of remuneration. 

The Porter Award established an over-riding national 
min‘mum wage of £5 a week for underground workers and 
£4 tos. for surface workers. This means that if a miner’s 
basis rate p!us percentage plus supplements falls below this 
figure, the difference is met from the Coal Charges Account. 
This is a central pool fed by an output levy—now of 8s. 
per ton—from which expenses in connection with wartime 
costs, such as the Greene award, assistance to necessitous 
undertakings and district output bonus, are met. Over and 
above the national minimum and everything else hitherto 
mentioned, there is the district output bonus. 

The most complicated feature of the patchwork structure 
of mining wages is the so-called profit-sharing system 
which determines the percentage addition to the basis rate. 
The principle of the ‘ascertainment in its present form 
was laid down in 1921, after a three months’ stoppage. In 
1926, after the prolonged coal strike, the ascertainment was 
Placed on a district basis. The object of the 1921 Agree- 
ment, as defined by the Samuel Commission, was “to 
arrive at an objective basis of prosperity and adversity, 
so as to avoid blind bargaining or trials of strength.” In 
Practice the ascertainment has been a constant cause of 
contention, and, in recent years, its fluctuating “ economic ” 
element has been superseded by the introduction of flat 
Tate standards. 

Briefly, the system works as follows. The proceeds from 
the sale of coal for a given period, after deducting “costs 
than wages” (these include timber, stores, rates, insurance, 
compensation, directors’ fees) are divided between the owners 
and miners in an agreed proportion. The ratio is usually 
87 per cent to wages and 13 per cent to profits. An agreed 
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the “standard revenue” figure. This figure is based on 
the results of a period now 31 years ago. It was held to 
be out of touch with existing conditions when it was in- 
vented over two decades ago. Since then there has been 
the whole development of road traffic, which has completely 
transformed the economic position of the railways. There 
have been changes in price levels. And the standard revenue 
was never once earned during eighteen years of peacetime 
operation. It is really time that this example of industrial 
mortmain was laid to rest. 


Wages 


minimum percentage addition to basis wages, which varies 
in the different districts—in Scotland it is 100 per cent, in 
Northumberland 45 per cent, in Durham 70 per cent— 
is a first charge. If 87 per cent of the proceeds is not suffi- 
cient to meet the minimum percentage, it has to be paid 
out of the owners’ share; in this way the “ deficiencies ” 
arise. The deficiency, the difference between the profits the 
owner actually receives and his full 13 per cent, is cumu- 
lated, and recovered before the miner can secure any 
increase over the minimum percentage. In some districts 
the deficiency is cancelled at the end of each year. The 





EXAMPLE OF GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS 
Day-WaGE COLLIER 


Present Proposec: 
s. d. s. d. s. a 
Cost of Living fiat-rate advance 2 8 2 8 
Greene Award ............... 2 6 
“‘ Attendance Bonus” ........ 30°} 46) 
Flat-rate advance (1936)...... 1 0 
Ascertainment percentage (52%) Consolidated wage...... 14 
NE PERE 2 63li9 5] 
SO Ce 7 103 | 


le 7 17 7 


Notr.—For calculation of pieceworkers’ wages since 4s. 6d. is 43 per cent. of 
10s. 5d., 43 per cent. is the amount to be added to all piece rates. 


PIECE-WoRK COAL GETTER 


(on the basis of an output of four tons per shift) 
Present 











Proposed 
3. d. s..d 
Cost of Living flat-rate advance 2 8 2 8 
Greene Award .......... eee 
“ Attendance Bonus”’ ........ 1 0 
Flat-rate advance (1936) ...... 1 0 
Ascertainment percentage (32%) 3 4 
Basis (ton) rate 2/6, therefore on Basis plus percentage .......... 13 + 
EEE os cccciciccieecsacsceine- 10 0 
43 per cent. of basis and 
percentage (as above)........ 5 9 
| er 20 6 21 ¢ 
Per 5-shift week ... £5 2 6 £5 8 3 
Per ton, the calculation is as follows — 
b s. d. s. @ 
On one ton—Basis .......... 2 6 Present basis plus percentage... 3 4 
Percentage (32% B® FG ivveccesccscwccucmsd 1 5} 
3 4 9 


layman finds the paradox of co-existing profits and defi- 
ciencies somewhat difficu't to understand. 

In theory the principle of profit-sharing is fair, but in 
practice it has many disadvantages, and has tended to 
bring the whole idea of industrial profit-sharing into dis- 
credit. It has exaggerated the differences between the more 
prosperous inland and the poorer exporting districts, where 
it has operated to prevent wages from rising above the 
minimum percentage. The most serious criticism, however, 
is that the ascertainments do not take into account prc- 
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ceeds from’ coke and other by-product activities, which 
were specifically excluded—against the miners’ wishes— 
under the Plender interpretation of 1921. The miners have 
always argued that if proceeds from the highly profitable 
by-product undertakings were included, wages would be 
able to rise well above the minimum percentages. 

Under the Government’s new proposa's, the ascertain- 


ments would be “frozen” and the district minimum per- - 


centage additions incorporated in new basis rates, together 
with all the other flat rate advances except for the automatic 
cost-of-living addition, which would remain outside. The 
district output bonus scheme would be discontinued. One 
object of the scheme is to simplify the wage structure, by 
these consolidations. Another is to provide increased incen- 
tive for higher output. The proposals can be put most 
clearly by setting out in an accompanying table the examples 
shown by the Government. The effect of the change is to 
make earnings rise more rapidly as output increases. The 
worker who fills 4 tons a shift on the basis shown in the 
example would receive at present £5 2s. 6d. for a 5-shift 
week, and under the new scheme £5 8s. 9d. with § tons a 
shift, earnings would be increased from £5 19s. 2d. on the 
present scale to £6 12s. 7d. 

It is difficult without precise figures to estimate the 
effects of the proposed new rates in the different coalfields. 
Pieceworkers constitute between. 36 and 40 per cent of the 
industry’s manpower of 703,000, and it is estimated that 
about 200,000 miners would receive increases. It is clear 
that workers on or near the minimum would get little if any, 
increases, unless they were able substantially to increase 
their output, though they would have greater incentive to 
do so. But in practice nearly all workers will get some in- 
crease, since a piece worker is normally able to earn 20-30 
per cent above the minimum. In the higher output districts, 
such as Nottinghamshire, piece-rate earnings would be sub- 
stantially increased. Output per man shift at the coal face 
in Nottinghamshire is over 4 tons ; in South Wales, largely 
owing to geological conditions outside the miners’ control, 
it is only 2 tons. 

The new scheme would seem to maintain, and possibly 
to accentuate, the existing differences between the districts. 
There has been a growing tendency to introduce national 
principles in mining with the fixing of a national minimum 
wage and the setting up of national conciliation machinery: 
These factors would, of course, be preserved, but com- 
petitive price-cutting between the different coalfields might 
still continue. The Government proposals would bring 
about a necessary simplification of wages and a better 
relationship between earnings and output, but they can 
hardly be described as a “ fundamental overhaul.” In engin- 
eering, a scheme for grading workers according to their 
skill is being worked out, and some similar method of 
grading might be introduced in mining. The definition and 
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position of a “skilled craftsman” in the industry has not 
yet been determined. 

* The most controversial feature of the scheme, and per- 
haps its most important, may be the provision that the 
new rates should remain in force until June, 1948. Neither 
side could give notice to terminate the agreement until 
December, 1947. In many respects the stabilisation of 
wages would be a great advance, and will be welcomed by 
the miners, who have long been pressing for greater eco- 
nomic security. At the same time, as the cost-of-living 
addition is to continue, it seems essential that the present 
cost-of-living figure should be made more representative. 
The owners will argue, with some force, that the pegging 
of wages for 4} years may be inflationary'and will place 
them at a disadvantage in the export trade. In peacetime, the 
mining industry can only pay the wages it can economically 
afford, or else mulct consumers, including the whole of 
industry, by onerous charges. The way to high wages is not 
via dear coal but by greater efficiency and higher pro- 
ductivity. 

The Government is prepared to continue a system on 
the lines of the Coal Charges Account, and to “ maintain 
the price of coal at a level which will ensure a reasonable 
credit balance for the industry.” The levy for the Coal 
Charges Fund was recently increased from §s. to 8s. a ton, 
and an additional 3s. added to the price of coal. The cost 
of meeting the Porter Award has been estimated at £5 
million and the new proposals might involve a further £7 
or £8 million. This means.that the consumer will eventually 
pay for the increases, in the form of higher retail prices 
or increased prices for manufactured goods. Coal enters 
into the cost of production, to a greater or lesser degree, 
of every industry. In such industries as iron and steel it is 
one of the most important factors. Sir William Larke, 
Director of the British Iron and Steel Federation, recently 
pointed out that every shilling increase in coal prices added 
two or three shillings per ton at least to the cost of steel. 
Mr John Brown, the iron and steel trade umion leader, 
gave the same warning in his journal Man and Metal. 

But these arguments would only have force if the present 
structure and organisation of the coal industry is maintained. 
The extent to which prices will rise must depend upon the 
extent to which technical inefficiency is not eliminated. 
Higher wages must be matched by higher output, and there 
must be no subsidised inefficiency. The Government is 
apparently prepared to guarantee higher coal prices and 


. higher wages. Logic, and the most pressing national interest, 


demand that it should ‘carry its responsibilities further 

and secure a thorough technical reorganisat‘on of the indus- 

try. This may involve changes in ownership, but, as The 

Economist has argued previqusly, if efficiency can only 

= vena through nationalisation, the price is not too 
gh. 


Business Notes 


Civil Aviation 

Like the debate on civil aviation in the House of Lords 
a fortnight ago, that in the Commons on Tuesday added 
nothing new to the discussions except a description by Sir 
Archibald Sinclair of seven types of civilian aircraft whose 
construction has been recommended by two committees 
under Lord Brabazon. The first is a big transatlantic aircraft 
designed by the Bristol Company; the second is a land 
plane of over 100,000 Ib all-up weight capable of crossing 
the Atlantic with an interim stop at Newfoundland ; the 
third is an aircraft of an all-up weight of 70,000 Ib designed 
for use on travel routes in intermediate stages ; the fourth 
is a two-engined aircraft of 40,000 !b all-up weight for use 
on the European service and for other short and medium 
range work; the fifth type, of which details are not yet 
available, is to embody the principle of jet propulsion; the 
sixth and seventh are smaller planes for use on feeder 
lines and for internal British services. This is an interesting 
array of types which, like a merchant shipping fleet, are 
designed to cater for a multitude of general and specialised 
services. But the description of these types does not mean 
that they will all take to the air in the near future or even 
at the end of the war in anv large numbers. Sir Archibald 
was not even able to forecast the dates when they will 
be ready for service. His statement merely means that the 
Government has made a selection of types that will even- 
tually constitute a merchant fleet of the air. It is still 
certain that Britain wil! be relatively very short of civil 
’ aircraft when commercial flying is resumed. 


Each to His Capacity. 

The war potential of ‘a country is not measured by its 
total resources, but by the difference between them and the 
minimum necessary to keep its population in good health 
and its essential physical equipment intact, This margin is 
small in countries dependent on primitive methods of pro- 
duction, such as India, and large in countries where the 
number of human “ hands” has been multiplied by the use 
of machines, as in the United States and in the United 
Kingdom. Moreover, the resources required to maintain a 
member of the civilian population in good health is not the 
same in all countries ; it varies widely according to climate, 
customs and conventions. The accompanying statistics, given 
in an address by Mr R. A. Musgrave and H. L. Seligman 
before the National Tax Conference in Chicago last 
November and published in the January issue of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, reveal part of the picture of the 
comparative war efforts of the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Canada. They show taxation, Government ex- 
penditure and the national income before the war and in 
the latest year for which figures:are available—the national 
income expresses in financial terms the sum total of indi- 
vidual and corporate effort in a given year—but they lack 
the final element in the comparison, that is an estimate of 
each country’s war potential. The facts that these figures 
are not adjusted for differential changes in prices, and that 
the British and Canadian dnes are converted into US 
dollars at the official—and somewhat artificial—rates of ex- 
change renders the comparison of national incomes, Govern- 
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ment expenditure and taxation approximate rather than 
precise. But this qualification does not apply to the pro- 
portions. The increase, since the outbreak of war, in the 





Net NaTIONAL INCOME, GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 
AND TAXATION 


(Millions of U.S. dollars, converted at official rates of exchange} 


(a) 1942-43 1943-44 
National Income :— 
United States ............ 84,500 135,100 157,000 
United Kingdom ......... 22,100 29,500 ime 
NS, 55 5s a. 'K.6)4/5-4. 500s 4,300 6,600 
Central Expenditure :— 
United States ............ 13,900 79,800 98,000 
United Kingdom ......... 5,600 235,600 ee 
RR ah 6.550015 10:0) 0:0 0:6: 550 4,100 
Cent. Exp. as % of Nat. Income :— 
United States ............ . 16 59 62 
United Kingdom .......... 25 80 : 
loins lee CA Toiate.e-0 010s 13 62 
Central Taxation :— 
United States ............ 7,700 22,700 40,800 
United Kingdom ......... 4,800 11,500 ae 
NBAMRIE EE inc o' o.0:s 6) sisu0.e. 00:6. 450 2,000 
Cent. Tax. as % of Cen. Exp. :— 
United States ............ 55 28 42 
United Kingdom ......... 86 49 Bs 
NN aad 6 2855 10:10 Ses so''n sat 82 49 
Central and Local Taxation :— e 
United States ............ 16,900 52,400 50,600 
United Kingdom ......... 5,800 12,400 ets 
ES SR A ee 900 2,400 
Total Tar as % of Nat. Income :— : 
United States ............ 20 24. 32 
United Kingdom ......... 26 42 ane 
GOMBEE...<...o.0.0.0.9:050:9:0 Se eiovaistare 21 36 


(a) United States, fiscal year 1940-41; United Kingdom and 
Canada, 1938-39. 





proportion of the national income spent by the central 
Government—this broadly represents war expenditure—has 
beer biggest in the United Kingdom ; moreover, taxation 
absorbs a bigger proportion of the national income in the 
United Kingdom than in Canada and the United States, 
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and both the United Kingdom and Canada meet nearly 
half the expenditure of their central governments from taxa- 
tion. In absolute amounts, the war expenditure of the 
United States in 1942-43 was more than treble those of the 
United Kingdom and Canada put together, but if war ex- 
penditure is expressed as a proportion of their national 
incomes Britain heads the list in 1942-43, followed by 
Canada and the United States. ‘ 


x * * 


Credit Contraction 


The seasonal contractian of credit which normally 
marks the last quarter of the financial year made further 
progress in February. The clearing banks’ deposits fell from 
£3,962,175,000 to £3,896,801,000. This movement was ac- 
companied by a general contraction of assets, the sole ex- 
ception being an increase of about £11,000,000 in advances. 
This last movement may, in large measure, be accounted 
for by the customary increase of bank loans to finance tax 
payments at this time of the year. It may also represent a 
more interesting phenomenon, namely, the first fruits of 
the banks’ weil publicised concern for the needs of the 
small business. Treasury Deposit Receipts took the brunt 
of the déflation of credit last month, and fell by £41,000,000. 
Bills discounted and short loans also ran off during the 
month, and, in fact, the whole of the seasonal contraction in 
deposits was absorbed in the traditional manner by the 
cushion of quick assets. A further reduction of £7,558,000 in 
investments brings this item almost £26,000,000 below the 
level reached last November. The reduction is probably 
explained in large part by the banks’ sales of Conversion 5 
per cents, which have been keenly bid for by the Govern- 
ment broker ever since the announcement of the redemption 
of this loan was made. The banks may also be trimming 
their sails for further investment operations. In any case, 
the reduction in this item should be reculer pour mieux 
sauter, the next jump being called for by London’s Salute 
the Soldier Week which opens on March 25th. Now that © 
most of the banks are reputed to have lifted their earnings 
to about their EPT levels, the urge to go into gilt-edged 
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ASSETS. 

Cash, clearings and due from, banks ... $116,067,431.94 
Government and other. -public securities, 

not exceeding market value as 203,040,293.09 
Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding 

market value a wm (ts 
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will have lost some of its earlier force ; it is quite probable 
that further expansion in credit may be effected without 
further substantial incursions into medium-term securities. 
If the banks are, as recent evidence suggests, beginning to 
concern themselves more seriously with post-war problems, 
and, in particular, with the problem of liquifying their 
resources preparatory to increasing their loans and advances, 
a further building-up of quick assets would, in present 
circumstances, be the obvious course to follow. 


* * * 


Canadian Pacific Results 


Preliminary results of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
_for last year show that, in add.tion to the increase of 
a million dollars odd in net railway earnings, there was a 
rise of $410,000 in other income and a fall of $1,194,000 in 
fixed charges and interest payable on “Soo” line stocks. 
This leaves some $2,630,000. more available, which is, 
perhaps, rather better than was expected. The Canadian 
Pacific can, however, always be relied upon to have some- 
thing up its sleeve and this year it has decided that the 
time is ripe to make prov:sion for extraordinary retire- 
ment of rolling stock. This requires $20 million and although 
the bulk is provided by the transfer of excess steamship 
depreciation reserve, $3,350,000 odd is debited against the 
profits of 1943. Evidently, this sum shou'd be spread over 
the war years. After making this and other miscellaneous 
deductions and providing for preference dividends, and the 
resumed payment of 2 per cent costing $6,700,000, on the 
ordinary, it is still possible to increase the surplus by 
$233 millions odd on the year to some $224} millions. In 
attempting to assess actual earnings per share it should 
be borne in mind that the addition to the surplus is net 
of tax. The principal changes in other income are a rise 
of $1,643,793 in earnings from hotels and misce‘laneous 
properties and a fall of $1,868,254 in those from shipping. 
These figures are before providing for depreciation, which 
is increased from $1,738,804 to $2,651,357 for hotels and 
reduced from $3,105,034 to $1,991,528 for shipping. It seems 
' probable that this tendency wll continue throughout the 
war and the question arises what policy the company will 
adopt as regards ocean steamships after the war. At the 
end of 1942 the steamship depreciation reserve amounted 
to almost $46} million, aga’‘nst a balance sheet valuation 
of ships of $523 million odd. Thus, these assets, valued at 
$104} million at the end of 1938, have been largely written 
off, even after making allowance for the draft on the reserve 
made to retire rolling stock. 


e o * 


Powell Duffryn Issue 


The offer of ordinary shares in Powell Duffryn Asso- 
ciated Collieries to: holders of preference and preferred 
ordinary capital in the two companies placed in liquidation, 
namely, Powell Duffryn Steam Coal and Welsh Associated 
Collieries, has been accepted by holders of 74 per cent of 
the total of all classes of capital concerned. From the stand- 
point of the underwriters, this is considered very satisfac- 
tory. Having regard to the fact that there is always a pro- 
portion of holders who fail to accept even the most favour- 
able offer, it will be difficult to maintain that the terms 
were not widely held to be superior to those demanded by 
the strict letter of the law. So far as this group is con- 
cerned, the matter is now settled, but those who feel that 
the preference shareholders have been given, at best, a 
very raw deal, by the companies being put into liquidation 
while they could still earn dividends, are still pressing 
their point of view. By referring the question to the Cohen 
Committee, Mr Dalton has ensured that this aspect of the 
rights of preference shareholders will not be overlooked. 
Pending a decision on the matter, it is relevant to point out 
that, whatever may be the *proper procedure in the case 
where a reduction in preference charges merely adds to 
the ordinary dividend, any regulation which postponed their 
reduction until such time as the funds did not exist to 
meet them would be shortsighted from the standpoint of 
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the preference shareholders themselves and against the 
national interest. Each case should be decided on its merits, 
but it is clear that a board which defers necessary capital 
replacement merely with a view to meeting interest charges 
or dividends, whether preferential or not, is act_ng against 
the interests of creditors, shareholders, and the general 
public. 





* * * 


Resistance to Progress 


The future of Great Britain as one of the world’s 
industrial power-houses depends on the ability and willing- 
ness of industry to keep abreast in the application of 
scientific and technical progress. Unfortunately the impli- 
cations of this, the only sure road to higher productivity 
and a higher standard of living, are even now not fully 
real'sed. Above all there is need for a new attitude in 
industry, for a greater willingness to discard traditional 
methods and practices that may have served well in the past 
but are out-of-date in the twentieth century. That the néed 
for a change in outlook is as necessary among workers as it 
is among industrialists was illustrated by reference to the 
shipbuilding industry by Mr J. R. Gebbie, President of 
the North-East Coast Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders, in an article contributed by him to the Shipping 
World. 


Due to the age of our British shipbuilding industry, we 
are hampered by a host of old customs and ancient agree- 
ments which are totally inappropriate to present-day—and 
still less to future—plant and methods of construction, but 
which the workers mostly refuse to have modified; this state 
of affairs will be still worse when further extensive new plant 
and completely different methods of construction are intro- 
duced in the near future. 


As a typical example, Mr. Gebbie mentioned that a 
machine recently installed in a shipyard could, with a little 
practice, be operated by an unskilled worker. But when it 
was actually handed over to an unskilled worker all other 


“operatives struck work on the ground that the particular 


operation had for decades been carried out on a machine 
which required a skilled worker. To insist on the principle 
that a particular operation that required a craftsman in the 
past should be carried out for all time by a craftsman, 
irrespective of the simplification of the operation, would be 
to put the Br:t:sh sh’pbuilding industry out of business and 
thus to deprive both skilled and unskilled workers in the 
industry of jobs. As Mr Herbert Morrison justly remarked in 
a speech in May last year, 
Certainly the philosophy of monopoly may Offer to a limited 
number of workpeople some relative stability of employment 
at a relatively satisfactory wage. But at what cost? At the 
cost of unemployment for the rest, of insecurity for the rest, 
of keeping down the national income as a whole by producing 
less than we could produce at higher prices than we need. 


* * * 


Diamond Boom 


There seems to be no limit to the wartime demand 
for diamonds, reflected in the boom in diamond shares. 
At a small “ sight ” held by the Diamond Trading Company 
in London in the course of the last few days some 
£1,200,000 worth of gem stones were offered, but applica- 
tions for these stones by the trade reached a total of no 
less than £6,000,000. Further “s‘ghts” will be held at 
the end of this month and in April and it has a‘'ready been 
announced that prices for uncut gem d'amonds will then 
be raised by another 7} to 10 per cent. While a shortage of 
expert sorters prevents the diamond syndicate from taking 
full advantage of the strong demand—industrial diamonds, 
which are still sold at pre-war prices, have a priority on 
sorting—this year’s total sales may, on the present evidence, 
reach, or even exceed, the 1943 figure. Last year’s turnover 
was recently stated by Mr Hofmeyr, the South African 
Finance Minister, to have been in excess of £20,000,000, 
compared with £10,500,000 in 1942 and no more than 
£4,250,000 in 1938. Although production in at least two of 
the South African gem diamond mines was resumed last 
year, current sa‘es appear to be appreciably in excess of 
current production, so that further inroads into stocks will 
be made this year. As stocks have declined heavily since 
1940, there are good prospects that the diamond syndicate 


- will enter the post-war era in a very strong position. The 


heavy accumulation of stocks during the 1930 to 1932 
slump period had proved a serious obstacle to the activity 
of the gem diamond mines, especially in South Africa, 
where most of the mines had to be kept idle over periods 
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of years, which resulted in serious repercussions on social 
conditions in the mining areas. The absence of heavy stocks 
after the war may enable the industry to secure more stable 
employment in mining. It may at the same time facili- 
tate the solution of the problems connected with the neces- 
sary reorientation of the market for industrial diamonds. 
Although immediate post-war consumption of industrial 
diamonds*is likely to be smaller than wartime require- 
ments, it will certainly remain permanently far in excess 
of pre-war needs. As the wartime boom will probably use 
up the reserves of industrial stones, future production will 
have to be speeded up to meet all legitimate industrial 
demand. Since no diamond mine produces only industrial 
stones, supplies of gem stones will automatically become 
available in the production drive for industrial varieties. 
The heavy reduction in stocks of gem stones during the 
war may enab!e the industry to absorb these new supplies 
without undue pressure on the gem market. 


* x * 


Sweden’s Monetary Policy 


In May, 1943, the directors of the Swedish Riksbank 
appointed a committee of experts to investigate the problem 
of the post-war value of the krona. The committee, which in- 
cluded the eminent economist, Professor Erik Lindahl, has 
issued a preliminary report. Without making specific recom- 
mendations on points of detail for which the necessary data 
are not yet available, the report lays down the tentative lines 
of policy which should be followed by Swedish exchange 
policy after the war. The approach of the Swedish experts 
is based on the following fundamental concept: 

The aim of economic policy during the first post-war period 
may be stated in general terms to be to restore as rapidly 
as possible a satisfactory standard of supply and to maintain 
full employment along lines of production affording the most 
favourable conditions for ‘the future of Sweden’s industrial 
and economic life. 

Even with the advantage of this reasonably firm start, how- 
ever, the experts quickly become conscious of the fact that 
they are prescribing for a situation the main features of 


which they are at the moment quite unable to diagnose. 


They, therefore, adopt the principle of setting out a number 
of probable alternatives which Swedish policy will have 
to follow. The result is to give the report an unusually hazy 
and indeterminate appearance. The gist of the recommenda- 
tions is that Sweden should, as far as possible, maintain after 
the war the price. stabilisation policy which has for long 
been the basis of the conduct of her monetary affairs. The 
crucial question to be answered is wether the wartime rise 
in prices should be allowed to stand or whether the stabili- 
sation policy shou'd attempt to link up with the 
1939 level of krona prices. The experts admit that 
a deflationary process brought about by ‘monetary 
means, and based on a lowering of wages, would conflict 
with the full employment policy, but they appear ready to 
compromise with such a possibility “should the supply of 
goods again reach the pre-war level.” The question of fitting 
Swedish exchange policy within an international framework 
is treated with understandable discretion. The desirability 
of monetary co-operation with the other Nordic countries 
is stressed. The integration of that Nordic bloc into a wider 
international scheme is regarded as desirable, though the 
importance of maintaining some freedom of action in regard 
to exchange: policy is laid down, as unconditional pegging of 
exchange rates might be difficult or impossible to reconcile 
- with the basic objectives of domestic monetary policy. The 
experts are convinced that, in any case, it would be neces- 
sary to maintain sufficient control over payments between 
Sweden and other countries to prevent extreme capital 
movements. 


* * * 


Interest and Premium Rates 


In a paper recently read by Mr E. F. Martin before 
the Insurance Institute of London, the interrelation between 
interest, premium rates, bonuses and valuations was dis- 
cussed. Interest rates, it was argued, are the main unpredict- 
able variable in the determination of premium rates charged 
and bonuses distributed by life assurance companies. 
Mortality can be accurately estimated, and expenses can be 
controlled. Interest rates had in the past remained outside 
the bounds of reasonably accurate prediction. Mr Martin 
traced the variations in life office fund yield since 1899, 
tht year which saw the lowest level of average 
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net yield. up to that time. The figure touched 
34 per cent in that year, but as taxation was then not 
much more than Is. in the pound, the gross yield was only 
slightly higher. The opening years of the new century saw 
a gradual improvement in the net rate, and by 1914 many 
offices were obtaining 4 per cent, though the average may 
have been slightly under that figure. During the last war 
gross rates rose, but there was a steep rise in income-tax. 
It was during the twenties—the years which saw first the 
attainment, then the defence, of the nominal gold parity of 
sterling—that net yields reached their peak. Figures of 4! 
per cent and over were recorded by most offices. With the 
arrival of cheap money gross yields began to decline and 
they reached their lowest by the end of 1935. Since the 
beginning of this war—despite the virtual stability of gross 
yields—there had been a rapid decline in net yields ; 
the impact of the increase in the income tax was 
arrested at the figure of 7s. 6d. in the pound—the rate paid 
by life offices on investment income in respect of life policy 
holders. The yields on new money had been reduced by 
investment in Government loans bearing gross interest at 3 
and 2} per cent. Mr Martin thought that the first half 
of the century would have witnessed a full circle in the 
variation of life office yields. Many offices now are not 
earning much more than 3 per cent net on their total invest- 
ments, and the margin between net yields and pre-war valua- 
tion rates (normally 2} per cent) has narrowed seriously 
enough to render precarious any hopes of substantial bonuses 
in respect of the war period. Looking to the future, Mr 
Martin foresaw a further decline in average yields. This is 
likely to occur not through a further reduction in the rate 
available on new investment, but through the maturity of 
investments made in the past and the inability to reinvest 
these funds without loss of yield. On balance, Mr Martin 
looked for some improvement after the war, when a new 
cycle in interest rates should begin. He admitted, however, 
that it would be unwise to expect more than a very 
gradual and moderate rise in yields—if only because the 
present gap between the standard rate of income-tax and 
that levied on life offices’ investments may mean that relief 
to these offices may not immediately follow a reduction in 
taxation. 


* * * 


LPTB Stocks 


The full accounts of the London Passenger Transport 
Board for last year add little to the story of the preliminary 
statement. So far as the “C” stock is concerned, it is now 
clear that, of the total dividend of 3} per cent, almost 4 point 
was paid out of profits of earlier periods. This is made up of 
£57,487, adjustment of the 1940 figures, and £20,818, draft - 
on the “C” stock interest fund. Receipts under the agree- 
ment are no more indicative of the earning power of 
LPTB after the war than those of the main lines, but the 
picture is not the less grim for the moment. Last year, the 
holders of senior stocks commenced to share in the dis- 
abilities which had previously fallen only on the “C” stock, 
for the period of suspension of redemption funds expired 
on June 30th. Contributions to these funds can, however, 
only be made after the standard rate of 5} per cent on the 
“C” stock has been met, so that no money has been, or 
will within the visible future be, set aside for the repay- 
ment of the senior securities. It is impossible to base con- 
clusions on wartime results, but it was already evident 
before the war that the granting of a monopoly would not 
ensure profitable operation on the existing capitalisation. 
Unless there is a drastic change after the war, it may be 
expected that all classes of stockholder will be dissatisfied 
with a position in which there is no effective means of 
exercising control, for the provision ‘that “C” stockholders 
may apply to the Court for the appointment of a receiver 
had so far proved to be worthless. 


x * * 


Caution Over Copper 


Mr. A. Chester Beatty, the chairman of Roan Ante- 
lope, in his statement accompanying the publication of the 
full accounts for 1943, strikes a note of caution about the 
Mines’s post-war prospects, by way of explaining the com- 
pany’s non-payment of a dividend. The full accounts show, 
indeed, that, while both have risen, operating expenses have 
outpaced sales of copper, so that gross profits are slightly 
lower at £1,309,677 ; but due to a substantial saving on the 
amount needed for taxation, net profits are some £20,000 up 
at £584,022. Last year a similar figure was deemed good 
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enough to warrant a Io per cent dividend, but, unfortu- 
nately for financial tranquillity, the war has progressed 
since that date and the rigours of peace lie closer ahead. 
Therefore, in order to strengthen the company’s liquid 
position, the whole of the available sum of £584,022 has 
been consigned to the general reserve. Mr Beatty points 
out that the excess of free cash is only £399,019 ; on this 
basis of computation, that is exclusive of stocks of 
copper and of stores—excess of free cash in 1942 
was only £96,189, while a comparable figure for 1941 
would seem to have been negative; or, to apply this 
yardstick to another operating mine, Rhokana would seem 
to have afforded a 25 per cent dividend for 1943, also 
without possessing any balance of free cash. There can be 
no doubt, in fact, that Roan Antelope’s net liquid assets 
have risen steadily in the last three years. The bogey in 
front of Mr Beatty is, of course, the large stocks of copper 
accumulating in the hands of various Governments. This 
factor will force down demand and prices after the war, 
in so far as its impact is not staggered, by arrangement, 
which to some: extent it may very well be. Mr Beatty 
also revealed progress in the mine’s technical reorganisa- 
tion. During the last two years the scheme for 
filling in the hanging wall has been accomplished for one- 
half of the mine. This has caused some set-back to pro- 
duction and has increased current costs. The completion of 
this work after the war is likely to reduce production, con- 
veniently enough, during just that period when stocks are 
being unloaded. This capital scheme represents the making 
good of a deficiency rather than the creation of new wealth. 
Nevertheless, Roan Antelope will leave the war much better 
equipped for production than it was immediately before it. 
Mr Beatty’s remarks resolve themselves into a general 
lament upon the future of copper; and it is, of course, 
only one stage further for companies to base their actions 
upon general doubts about the future of trade. 


* * * 


Post-War Furniture 


A useful and valuable interim report has recently been 
made public by the Furniture Industry Post-War Recon- 
struction Committee, on which emp!oyers and trade unions 
are represented. The report is a. summary of one submitted 
to the President of the Board of ‘Trade three months ago. Its 
main purpose is to sketch an approach to the problems of 
reconstruction on the manufacturing side of the furniture 
industry. The main recommendation is the substitution 
of “standard” for utility furniture. Standard furniture 
would embody all, or nearly all, the elements of control 
inherent in utility, with the important distinction that it 


. would be designed for peace time. Utility furniture, while . 


graceful in appearance, has no claim to lasting qualities. It is 
a makeshift which should be superseded as soon as possible. 
There are lessons for peace time to be learned from the 
utility furniture scheme. Despite its admitted imperfections, 
it is as good as if not better than the non-utility furniture 
of a similar price which was being manufactured just 
before its production began. The laying down of standards 
of quality of construction and materials, with prices con- 
trolled and free of purchase tax, is likely to eliminate 
“ junk ” furniture—an admirable post-war aim of the trade. 
It is proposed that a share of the available materials should 
be allocated to factories as they become ready for produc- 
tion. Those producing utility furniture would be treated in 
the same way. Firms would be licensed and would have 
to produce a certain quota of standard furniture. Adjust- 
ments in the quota as supplies increase is suggested to 
provide a smooth and gradual method of eliminating control. 
The report does not deal with the aistribution of furniture 
and it is this aspect of the problem which is of paramount 
importance in the relaxation of control. There should be 
enough standard furniture to meet demand before its pro- 
duction is reduced. This principle is being applied in the 
utility scheme, and only this -week, it was announced that 
coup'es married after September 1, 1939 (it was previous'y 
January 1, 1941), could now apply for permits. On the 
whole, the report is a heartening one. No undue difficulties 
are envisaged in getting the furniture trade on to a peace- 
time basis. 


Shorter Notes 


After a lapse of thirteen years, the board of Bradford 
Dyers’ Association have been able to recommend a dividend 
on the ordinary capital in respect of 1943. The payment is 
to be 4 per cent and this is rather less than market expecta- 
tions, based on the fact that 1942 earnings covered two 
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and a half years’ arrears of preference dividend with a 
modest margin. The £1 ordinary shares fell an the 
announcement, but at 21s. 6d. still yield only £3 15s. 9d. 
per cent. The preference improved on the news, but still 
yield appreciably over 5 per cent. The market value of the 
ordinary can only be justified on the assumption that there 
wil] be a further marked improvement in earnings over a 
protracted period. As it is doubtful whether this will 
materialise, many holders probably expect to be able to 
sell out during the period of post-war restocking. 
* 


Owing to a printer’s error in the first of the two tables 
accompanying the article entitled “Is There Enough Oil? ” 
on page 343 in The Economist of March 11th, the produc- 
tion of crude oil in the United States in 1938 was stated to 
be equivalent to 2.325 per cent of its “proved” oil re- 
sources. The correct figure is 6.325 per cent. Although the 
other figures in the table were given correctly and the error 
rectified in the later copies, the correct table is appended 
in full for the convenience of those whose copy contains 
the error. 

TaBLE I.—EsTIMATED WorRLD RESERVES, 1942, AND Wor.LD 
Propuction, 1938 











World | Produc 
OF! = 
oe Percent. | Produc- tion 
1942 World tion, Expressed 
(thous. ‘eserves, 1938 as 
os barrels) 1942 (thous: | Percent. 
barrels) 1942 
eserves 
| \ 
United States of America ........ ,000,000 36 -369 6 325 
inion of Soviet Socialist Republics. | 8,500,000 15 -457 2-471 
Venezuela ...........eeeceeeeeee 5,600,000 10 -183 3 +393 
DDS cbchaseennssbansesoans 500,000 0-909 4-420 
DM GkGbsbcshstasbaaseaeanse 675,000 1-228 5 630 
SC ucbeebsdescdesnnkonasne 160,000 0-291 10 -750 
DE Scincsshhoboaeoncnbens ,000 0-455 6 -680 
DE, hnsnneseekseuseneeeeeeee 27,000 0-049 8-370 
Bolivia ......cccccccccccccccecs ,000 0-073 0 +375 
BREE 2... csccrccccccccccccecs 1,000 0002 aes 
SE cc uiensennecdecabansn soe 400,000 .0°727 4-500 
Canada .......ccccccccccccccene 135,000 0 +245 5 926 
Dick cisesnsasekbeesneebien 21,000 0 038 3-571 
Czechoslovakia. ......2.......00. 8,000 0015 1 875 
BEDS 4 65%5 500s bonenicesesace 5,600 0-010 10*179 
GEEMARY. 2 000ccccccccccccceces 83,000 0-151 5-181 
MES cchskntaoksbaavoessek 50,000 0-091 0 -800 
Cs s5a 465s esbeshsnneeaned 75,000 0-136 1 -333 
MT Kccitskbibeskesbenodenunee 1,000 0 002 10 -000 
DT ebGckktGckbnushobnenewe me 44,000 0 080 9 -023 
SID, inc cccsnensesedcéuses 467,000 0-849 10 -635 
Netherlands East Indies (includes 
Borneo-New Guinea) .......... 1,250,000 2-273 4-608 
BUFMS.... 2s cecccsescccsccccces 100,000 0-182 7-500 
eae ; 50,000 0-091 5 000 
Japan SSERSHERSOSSSSEEDAGHEDEDS | 25,000 0-045 10 -720 
BYP -.00sscecsvee eeeeebbenens 75,000 0 +136 2-133 
Persian Gulf area ............00 16,450,000 29 -913 0-701 
SENS 5556500565 400505%405K00" me “ x oo 
ie ic has 64,992,600 | 100-000 | 2,440,800 
Dorman Long. 
Years to September 30, 
- - a 
Profit after taxationt .................. 759,957t 1,058,397 1,106,93¢ 
SIND a 5:5 ses 'oxn sos gus sn sks eens 275,000 275,000 275,000 
RCE ch. cay55sS cas Sdebhne neds sedans 12,000 12,167 13,000 
a. naka padeien pie sss 0 eg 15,000 15,000 
Debenture and Prior Lien interest....... 195,516 194,748 192,375 
Do: sinking funds............-.. 43,233 45,652 *6,733 
Preference dividends................+++: 238,803 ; 238,803 
Preferred ordinary dividends............. nee 82,110 82,110 
Ordinary shares :— ; 
EE 6505 ARCs sate ce sence psoebaen Dr. Sees ey — 
IED c.iccsessessecscseceseses 7 ; 
ee nese Nil 14°7 93°0 
a re Nil 8 8 
General reserve ...........0.-.00 eee eeee 100,000 65,000 150,000 
Carty Gorward .~ ..... 2. cccecsccsccccess 52,320 55,746 63,171 
NE i cciuctukndinciae’ 5,988,055 5,471,310 4,872,763 
Net inter-company items...............- 1,728,641 1,521,685 1,744,919 
Net liquid assets ............---.---005- 3,623,576 4,342,222 4,780,713 
Gross liquid assets..............0.000005 ,590, 7,639,552. 8,577,707 
(ie one RR Ra eee 2,843,938 2,779,722 2,830,333 
RK SAR OR ONS Ae 50.0550 0dN esd ERG 0H 0es 309,324 927,748 1,816,207 


+ Including income from subsidiary and associated companies. 

t Gross profit for 1941 was £1,189,378, out of which £429,421 was allocated for 
taxation. For subsequent years, separate figures for taxation have not been given 

* No provision for sinking fund for the 5% Debenture Stock was necessary In 
1943. (See below.) 

Since the end of the latest year (September 30, 1943), an 
issue of 1,900,000 new ordinary shares has been made, at 27S. 
per share, and used to pay off all of the outstanding 5 per cent 
debenture stock (£3,031,560), at a premium of § per cent. The 
balance required for this operation has been met from the 
company’s cash resources. ; oe . 

The ordinary shares of £1 standing at 26s. ex dividend yjeld 
£6 3s. 1d. per cent. 
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but STILL, 


it?s ad compensation 


This famous British Table Water—in Sparkling 
ferm—has disappeared for the moment but it 
will return with victory. An understanding 
public will appreciate our difficulties. 
Meanwhile—as a compensation—sufferers from 
Rheumatism, Sciatica and allied complaints will 
be glad to know that Bath Spa Water in STILL 
form, with all the curative mineral properties of 
the best Continental Spas, is still obtainable. 






NATURAL BATH 


SPA 


THE SPRINGS, STALL ST., BATH 


* 


HISTORY, CURRENCY, 
AND PROPHECY 


Before the War, when quality was what 
we cared to make it — we at Rowntrees made 
it high. You will remember Black Magic — 

- Chocolate Crisp — Aero Milk Chocolate. 
These were typical of the standard at which 
all our production was fixed. 


the War, quality can be only what 


we are able to make it. Nevertheless, we find, | 


somewhat to our surprise, that in spite of 
. Hobson’s choice in the matter of ingredients, 
we are able to make Chocolate and Clear 
Gums which the people who eat them are 
kind enough to call excellent. Even so, owing 
to Zoning we can sell them only in certain 
parts of the country, mainly in aad North 
and East. 


After the War, when at length the quality 
of our products again comes completely 
under our own control, we shall make our 
post-war products to our pre-war standards. 
Unhurriedly, as the right materials come into 
the country, we shall again produce Black 
Magic, Chocolate Crisp and the others — and 
sell them from Penzance to the Pentland 
Firth. And that’s a promise. 


ROWNTREES 
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EXTRA VITAMINS 
ESSENTIAL 10 HEALTH 


Colds and influenza cannot be resisted when 
your diet is deficient in vitamin A:. the daily 
dose of Crookes’ ensures you the _ necessary 
amount. Adults cannot keep healthy and chil- 
dren cannot grow up with straight bones and 
strong teeth without sufficient vitamin D: the 
daily dose of Crookes’ keeps your supply well 
above the safety level. - 

This extra supply of vitamins A and D will 
work wonders in building up your resistance 
and stamina through this fifth wartime winter. 


CROOKES? 
HALIBUT OIL 


Obtainable only from chemists 


CAPSULES—PER BOTTLE OF 100—8/6 
LIQUID—PER PHIAL—ENOUGH FOR 16 DAYS 2f- 
c2 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


GRATIFYING INCREASE IN FUNDS 
SIR JOHN MACLEOD’S SPEECH 


Sir John Lorne Macleod, chairman of the 
board of directors, presided at the annual 
meeting of the Scottish Life Assurance 
Company, Limited, held, on the 15th 
instant, in Edinburgh. 

In moving adoption of the report and 
accounts for year 1943, the chairman said: 

In 1943 we issued 867 new life policies 
for sums assured of £787,983 gross, or after 
allowing for sums reassured £729,791 net. 
This is a slight advance on the figures for 
1942. So long as present conditions con- 
tinue we cannot expect much further expan- 
sion in the new business field. We have 
neither the men nor the opportunity to 
make personal approaches to possible pro- 
posers among the assuring public. Reliance 
has to be placed on existing connections for 
most of the business secured. Too seldom 
does the initiative come from the prospec- 
tive assurer himself, so that full credit must 
be accorded to our few remaining repre- 
sentatives for having placed about three- 
quarters of a million pounds of new sums 
assured on the books during the year. 


PREMIUM INCOME WELL MAINTAINED 


The premium income is being extremely 
well maintained. The revenue figure of 
£645,495 includes renewal premiums of 
£608,489, which is an advance of nearly 
£8,000 on that of the previous year. This 
is one of the most satisfactory features of 
the accounts. Purchase money for the sale 
of annuities is not at present, as it used 
to be, an important item of receipts owing 
largely to the disadvantages attaching -to 
annuities from the taxation standpoint. The 
existing rules place unduly onerous burdens 
on the recipients of life annuities especially 
during a time when the standard rate of tax 
is high. There is a case here for rectifica- 
tion of the law. 

Claims by death totalled £267,000 in 
round figures, and claims by survivance 
were £418,000. I would like to draw atten- 
tion to the comparatively low figure of 
death claims. Before the war we were 
experiencing a mortality strain on the funds 
which approximated closely to the strain 
expected by the standard tables. During 
the four years of war the actual strain under 
all death claims, including war casualties, 
has amounted to’ very little more than the 
amount anticipated by the mortality table 
on which calculations were based before 
the war. When it is considered that over 
the four years 1940/1943 the total strain 


has been only 102 per cent. of the expected © 


and that the figures are known to include 
many deaths of young lives on active ser- 
vice which would not have occurred but fo- 
the war, it is clear that the mortality of 
the general body of policyholders must have 
been exceptionally light for the period. 

Commission and expenses of manage- 
ment have contracted by a considerable 
amount, the actual ratio relative to premium 
income being 12.5 per cent. as against 13.3 
per cent. the year before. 


INTEREST REVENUE 


The interest revenue shows a yield on 
the invested funds for the past year of 
£4 11s. per cent. before deduction of in- 
come tax, and £3 7s. 6d. per cent. after 
deduction. These rates are increases of 
11d. and 1d. respectively on the gross and 
net figures of the previous year. The net 
vield on the funds for the three years of 
the current quinquennium has approxi- 
mated closely to 33 per cent. throughout. 
It will be difficult even to maintain this 
rate so long as Government long-term 
credit is stabilised, as it seems to be, at 
about 3 per cent. gross. By way of com- 
parison I may recall that we earned about 
4 per cent. net for the period which ended 
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with our last quinquennial investigation. 
A main feature leading to this decreased 
earning power is of course the steep rise 


. in the standard rate of income tax in recent 


years, 

The increase of £130,000 in the life funds 
during the year is gratifyingly substantial. 
The whole of this sum has been invested 
in 3 per cent. savings bonds, and an addi- 
tional £130,000 as well. Twenty-seven per 
cent. of the office portfolio of investments 
is now represented by British Government 
securities. With regard to this portfolio I 
may say that the values of investments 
entered in our balance sheet are in the 
aggregate well below their current market 
values, and if “current market value ” can 
be taken as synonymous with actual worth 
we have a substantial undisclosed reserve 
to set against nossible future depreciation. 

The motion having been seconded by Sir 
Iain Colquhoun, Bart. of Luss, K.T., 
D.S.O., was adopted. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION . 
FAVOURABLE MORTALITY 


The following is a summary of the 
address to be submitted by the chairman, 
Mr Vincent W. Yorke. at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Provident Institution 
for Mutual Life Assurance to be held, on 
the 2Ist instant, in London. 

The distribution of profits made a year 
ago gave great satisfaction to our mem- 
bers, and nothing has happened since to 
cause us to alter the decision then an- 
nounced to allow interim bonuses on all 
full profit policies becoming claims either 
by death or maturity before the next dis- 
tribution of profits is made. At the present 
time these interim bonuses are calculated at 
the rate of 30s. per cent. per annum in 
the case of whole life assurances, while in 
the case of endowment assurances the rates 
vary with the maturity age, but average 
about 24s. per cent. per annum. - 

In spite of a sadly depleted “ field ” staff, 
our new business shows a_ useful, if 
moderate, increase as compared with that 
of the previous year. Our death claims, 
which include some £40,000 in respect of 
war casualties, are very moderate, with the 
result that in spite of war conditions we 
have earned a good mortality profit. If 
deaths due to war are excluded the ordinary 
claims for 1943 amounted to only £253,700, 
a figure which is lower than any com- 
parab’e figure (with one exception) during 
the past 50 years. 

And what of the future? I believe that 
we are affording a public service of the 


most valuable kind in the efficient and | 


economical management of our business of 
mutual life assurance; for life assurance 
will still be wanted to supplement whatever 
other provision for dependents or old age 
a man may make or have provided for him 
by a kindly and bounteous state, and what 
better form of life assurance can there be 
than mutual life assurance? 


BOVRIL LIMITED 


The forty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Bovril. Limited, was he'd, on the 
15th instant, in London. 

The following is an extract of the state- 
ment by the Lord Luke (chairman) circu- 
lated with the report and accounts :—The 
demand and supp’y of Bovril have been 
maintained at a very high level. If the 
supply has not everywhere satisfied the 
demand, the reason is that priority has 
gone to the Services ; in all other respects 
an equitable distribution has been our 
constant aim, as in afl the war years. 

Your board has given much thought and 
consideration to plans for the company in 
the post-war period. Prominence in our 
post-war plans is given to (1) research in 
the spheres of food, health and public 
tastes ; (2) modern nroduction ; (3) sales 
both in the United Kingdom and particu- 
larly overseas. 
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CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE MEETING 


The annual general meeting of the 
Co-operative Permanent Building Society 
was held, on the 9th instant, in London. © 

Dr Albert Mansbridge, C.H., in his 
presidential address, said: At the com- 


_mencement of its sixty-first year the society 


is confronted with a housing situation 
aggravated by a destructive war. Given 
wisely conceived plans for the housing of 
the peop'e, this society can and will con- 
tribute powerfully to their consummation. 
This is clearly demonstrated by the 
balance-sheet and report. 

Sixty years ago the society was like an 
acorn, became a sapling in 1894, and has 
flourished as a great oak tree. 
good thing that this balance-sheet is one 
of the very best the society has ever shown 
and is a remarkable achievement after 
43 years of war. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that the society can face the 
future with that feeling in their heart and 
mind. 


GROWTH IN WAR YEARS 


With this balance-sheet the society has 
now completed four full years during 
which the country has been at war, and 
in this period of 48 months of emergency 
it is found that the membership has in- 
creased by 15,000 to 153,600. Assets have 
grown by £3.600,000 to £34,800.000 and 
share capital by £3,750,000 to £25.000,000. 
Mortgage advances, necessarily restricted 
by the special conditions, amounted to 
£3,800,000. Equally satisfactory is the 


return of £200,000 to borrowers by way: 


of mortgage interest rebate and the credit- 
ing of £2,250,000 interest on shareholders’ 
accounts. The public revenue has received 
from the society £1,600.000 in_ taxation, 
while liquid funds have risen by £5§.400,000 
to £6000.000. These real evidences of 
the virility of the society operating in time 
of war are a direct result of the invaluable 
and continuing support of members, aided 
by an efficient body of agents and stafi. 

The directors are taking everv possible 
counsel from ski'led people and seek to 
take full advantage of guidance towards 
the promotion of the building of the best 
types of houses, and to enable the ordi- 
nary man and woman to purchase them 
and to own them under fair and equitzhle 
conditions. 


GOOD HOUSING ESSENTIAL 


It is not possible yet to say what the 
governing conditions will be ; good hous- 
ing is essential in the interests of human 
life, whether exvressed in phvsical, intel- 
lectual or sp‘rituel terms. Bad housing 
has been a disease poisoning the whole 
body politic. In order to take its part the 
society has published 30 influential book- 
Icts in a “ Design for Britain” series. 
These have been welcomed by all con- 
cerned w'th better housing, whether 
Cabinet Ministers, ecclesiastics, architects. 
builders, or the people in general. For the 
rest, it has secured as consultants leading 
architects and economists. 

We were born of the co-operative move- 
ment, we have been true to the co-opera- 
tive movement in every possible way ever 
since the foundation of the society, and 
we are determ‘ned to develop in our overa- 
tions the full svirit of that magnificent 
co-overative’ ideal which 100 years ago— 
this is its centenary—was put into practice 
bv the Rochdale co-operative pionects. 
That was a great day in the history of 
‘England. Eneland has not yet real’sed 
what a great day it was. 


AMENDMENT OF RULES 


We have taken definite steps in brinzin¢ 
before you provosals for amendment 0 
certain rules. We want to have the full 
stream of the co-operative power in this 
ouilding society in the future, and when 
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the rules are passed we shall be able to 
appoint representatives of the societies or 
the governing of the societies in 
affiliation with the Co-operative Union. 
The first step will be to invite the English 
and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Societies to come into the picture so that 
we will be strengthened for the great task 
of the future. 

The society, has also taken joint action 
with the National Federation of Housing 
Societies, which has expressed and tried 
to express in all that it has done the kind 
of thing which we stand for here. None 
of us can predict the future ; we may have 
terrific problems to face which we will 
meet with full strength and courage. 

Mr Jas. C. Cessford (director), in a sup- 
porting speech, stated that co-operators 
could prov'de £100,000.000 a year for a 
10-year programme on_ rehousing the 
nations, with facilities for furniture pur- 
chases included in the mortgage. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and the recommended 
alterations in the ,rules pf the society, 
enabling directors of the English and Scot- 
tish Wholesale Societies to sit on its board, 
were approved by the members. 


JEREMIAH ROTHERHAM 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting 


of this company was held, on the 13th. 


instant,.in London. Mr Joseph. Hockley 
(chairman and managing director) presid- 
ing. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman circulated with 
the report and accounts: The balance-sheet 
now submitted shows a trading profit of 
£65,261 for the year ended January 15, 
1944, before provision is made for excess 
profits tax. 

The net profit amounts to £91,854. To 
this sum must be added the balance of 
undistributed profits brought forward from 
1943—namely, £24,913, making a dispos- 
able total of £116,767. We propose allo- 
cating this sum as follows: -To provide 
for income-tax a sum sufficient to cover 
the estimated liability on profits earned 
to January 15, 1944, £21,000; to general 
contingency account. £5,000 ; to employees’ 
benevolent fund, £5,000; to year’s Prefer- 
ence dividend to January 15, 1944, £10,000 ; 
to dividend on the ordinary shares of 
5 per cent. for the year to January 15, 
1944, £30,000; to bonus of 2} per cent. 
on the ordinary shares, £15,000; and to 
carry forward £30,767. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


. CONSOLIDATED MINES 
SELECTION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company will be held, on the 
2Ist instant, in London. 

The following is an extract from the 


statement by the chairman, Mr S. S.’ 


Taylor, C.M.G., D.S.O., circulated with 
the accounts: The customary valuation 
made as at December 31, 1943, showed that 
the total value of. the company’s holding 
was £1,768,419, against the book value 
of £760,096. Revenue from interest and 
dividends was £7,696 higher. The net 
profit for the year was £81,604. The divi- 
dend recommended.is 12} per cent. actual, 
equivalent to Is. 3d. per Ios. unit of stock, 
less income-tax. 

The company’s holding of shares in the 
Anglo American Corporation of South 
Africa, Limited, which for many years has 
constituted one of its major assets, was 
increased to a moderate extent during the 
year. The corporation’s main interests are 
in gold, copper, and diamond mining in- 
dustries. It is quite evident that it is .in 
4 very favourablé position to take advantage 
of future developments in that part of the 
Orange Free, State where prospecting for 
gold has alréady provided data of an en- 
couraging nature. 
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DORMAN, LONG AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL POSITION 
LORD GREENWOOD’S STATEMENT 


Statement by the chairman, the Rt. Hon. 
The Viscount Greenwood, P.C., circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
to September 30, 1943, in place of the cus- 
tomary speech at the annual general meet- 
ing. 


For reasons previously explained, it was 
not possibile for our report and accounts 
to be completed in time to hold our annual 
general meeting during 1943. 

As usual, taxation has been provided on 
all profits to date: 


Additions to capital expenditure amount 
to £20,215 and realisations aggregate 
£18,296. So far as circumstances would 
permit, we have continued to make im- 
provements to our plant and equipment 
and to maintain it in a proper state of 
repair. 

Provisions for renewals, relinings, repairs 
and for other purposes show a substantial 
increase arising from provisions for neces- 
sary expenditures at the iron and _ steel 
works and collieries, accruing liabilities for 
surface damages at the collieries and iron- 
stone mines and other contingencies. 

In November, 1943, the company’s issued 


‘share capital was increased by the issue 


of 1,900,000 new ordinary. shares at 27s. 
per share. The proceeds of the issue were 
applied towards the redemption (at a 
premium of 5 per cent.) of the outstanding 
5 per cent. debenture stock of the company 
on January 17, 1944, the balance required 
for the redemption of the 5 per cent. de- 
benture stock being provided out of the 
company’s cash resources. 

A marked improvement in the company’s 
financial position and credit has been 
effected by repaying and discharging over 
£3,000,000 of § per cent. debenture stock 
and bringing the ordinary share capital 
into reasonable proportion to the total of 
the company’s share and loan capital. As 
a result of these arrangements the financing 
of further improvements and developments 
at the iron and steel works and other de- 
partments, as well as long-term contracts 
for structural engineering and bridge-work 
at home and abroad, will be greatly 
facilitated. 

Although it is not permissible for me 
to give particulars of production figures, 
our company continues to make an out- 
standing contribution to the war effort. 

Over 5,000 of our employees are serving 
in His Majesty’s Forces. 

There has been a further increase in the 
number of our employees participating in 
the National Savings Movement during the 
past year. The company provides facilities 


_ for the collection and recording of savings 


at all departments. 

An allocation of £15,000 under the head- 
ing of pension fund is recommended. It 
is intended to devote part of this to aug- 
menting the staff pension scheme. 

Our thanks are due to the management, 
staff and all employees for the excellent 
services they have rendered under harsh 
war conditions. 

(The adjourned fifty-fourth ordinary 
general meeting of the company will be 
held at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 2, on March 23, 1944, 
at 12 o’clock noon.) 





A BRAINS TRUST 
ON 


POLAND 
At CAXTON HALL, S.W.| 


On MONDAY, 20th MARCH 1944 
At 7.15 p.m. 
Question Master: CAPTAIN ALAN GRAHAM. M.p. 
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LANCASHIRE STEEL 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


RESERVES STRENGTHENED 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting 
of the Lancashire Steel Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, in 
Manchester. 


Mr John E. James (chairman and manag- 
ing director) said that the directors had 
given consideration to the dividends which 
might be declared and had decided to 
recommend payment of a dividend at the 
rate of 53 per cent. per annum, less tax, on 
the Five-and-a-Half per Cent. Non- 
Cumulative Redeemable Second Preference 
stock, and at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum, less tax, on the “A” and “B” 
Ordinary stocks, both dividends being for 
the period of 10 months. £170,000 had 
been laid aside for central reserves for 
depreciation of the fixed assets ot the group, 
while £50,000 had been added to the 
general reserve and £65,000 to the reserve 
for deferred repairs. 


It would not be appropriate for him to 
discuss matters relating to the corporation’s 
affairs or subjects of general interest in the 
steel industry. Since they had last met 
great changes had taken place in various 
theatres of war. The crisis of the struggle 
with Germany was approaching, but if they 
in the industrial field continued to give their 
utmost support to their armed forces and 
those of their allies, they might, with con- 
fidence, look. forward to complete victory 
over Germany and Japan. Great efforts 
would require to be made by all classes in 
industry in this country during the recon- 
struction period, but the successful conclu- 
sion of the war would, he trusted, serve as 
an inspiration to the people, in association 
with their allies, to give all the assistance 
in their power towards the creation of better 
and happier conditions, not in this country 
alone, but throughout the world. 

He paid tribute to the valuable services 
rendered by the staffs and works employees 
of the corporation and its sybsidiary 
companies. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BECALMED 


“As idle as a painted 
ship upon a painted 
ocean’’—without the 
motive power of wind 
the sailing ship is 
useless. Without 
adequate funds the 
Christie Hospital, the 
largest Cancer treating 
hospital of the Em- 
pire, is unable to 
extend its increasing 
fight against Cancer 
Don’t let our work 
falter or fail from lack 
of your help; send 
a donation to-day 


CHRISTIE CANCER 
HOSPITAL 
& 


Holt Radium Institute 
MANCHESTER, 20 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Retail Trade.—The accompanying table shows the percentage 
changes in the average value of retail sales from the preceding 
years for the last four years. During 1943-4 retail turnover as 
a whole suffered its first contraction since 1941-2. In that year 
the lower sales were due in no small measure to bombing. 
During 1943 the shortage of supplies was increasingly felt, and 
it was only in the departments which are mainly free of price 
control that turnover was higher. This does not, of course, 
apply to the major part of the food and perishables section, 
but flowers and some vegetables which are not controlled in 
price were more expensive than in the earlier war years. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL 

SALES FROM PRECEDING YEAR . P 


Food‘and Non-food 
Perishables Merchandise Total 


Feb., 1940-Jan., 1941 +2°7 +42 +3°3 
» 1941- ,, 1942 -155 —5 +4 —3-2 
» 1942- 5, 1943 +355 —0-1° +1:9 
» 1943- 5, 1944 +2-0 —6-0 -155 


The table below sets out the average value of retail sales for 
the months of November, December and January, compared 
with the corresponding months of the year before. 


Demobilisation Outfits—It has been announced that on 
demobilisation after the war male members of the armed 
forces will be provided with an outfit of ‘civilian clothes con- 
sisting of the following items: one suit, one shirt, two collars, 
one tie, one pair of shoes, two pairs of socks, one hat, one 
| one set of back and front studs, and one pair of cuff 
inks. 


Radio Sets.—During 1943, about 55,000 radio sets were put 
on the civilian market. The .distribution will shortly begin of 
25,000 sets from the United States. As they become available, 
they will be released to the trade through British radio manu- 
facturers and the pre-war importers, and will reach the public 
through normal trade channels. It is hoped that they will be 
evenly distributed throughout the country. Each set is tested 
on arrival, but none will be guaranteed. Prices have been fixed 
for each of the four grades. The range is as follows: on sale 
to a wholesaler (excluding purchase tax), £5 17s. to £8 IIs. ; on 
sale to a retailer (excluding purchase tax), £6 16s. to £9 19s.; 
on sale to the public (including purchase tax), £11 14s. 2d. to 
£17 Is. 8d. 
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_(927= 100) 

time: 4a. Mar. | Feb. Mar. 

| 3. | 30, 9, 22, 7, 

| 193 | 1939 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 

| 

Cereals and Meat .......... 93-0 66 -9 | 109-7 | 109 -0 | 108 -6 
Other Foods .............. 70-4 61-1 107-3 | .107-3 107-3 
PE Saka bh ibe neon neem 74-2 54-3, 92-2 92-6 92-5 
es Shobak oan oe 113-2 | 95-4 135-9 140-1 139-7 
Miscellaneous.............. 87-0 77-6 124-1 129-0 129-0 
Complete Index............ 87.2 | 70.3 | 113.5 | 115.2 | 115.0 
BIS aIOD ........0000008 | 119-9 | 9-8 | 156-1 158-4 | 158-2 


* Highest level nied dudes 1932- 37 recovery. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 





Daily Average Sales 

















- —_—_———| Stocks 
at Cost 
1943 | 1944 End 
ean 5 = - a ees bee Jan. 
| Nov Dec. | Jan 
(a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise :—- | 
Serer —12°4 — 68 +64 | — 2 
RNTE IIT on 0b cnc osscesenves } —15-2 — 7°17 +29 | —166 
Men's and Boys’ Wear............ | —19°8 12-99 | — 7-1 | + 3:0 
Boots and Shoes ..............--+ | —12-2 —96 | —14-5 | — 3-2 
Furnishing Departments .......... —13-3 — 8-7 | —12-4 —11-9 
IN os iG ooo oes as enews Bt + 9:9 | 4+ 06 —19-9 
Fancy Departments .............. | + 6-0 + 40 | — 2-2 —25°7 
Sports and Travel................) + 5:8 +15 -2 +16 -6 —21-9 
ER cients sees ow ses:a% , + 3°5 + 3°5 — 1-0 + 4-0 
Total :— | | 
Non-food Merchandise .......... } —7.3 |-—24 ) —3.2 | —15.1 
Food and Perishables 200-0... | +52) +61 | +42 |) — 36 
otal :— | 
All Departments ............... | — 0.7 2.1 + 14.2 | —14.3 
(b) Districts 
No oc okce cg cansatass )} —13 ) +13 1) + 3-1 — 9-5 
SN, Cons) vebeascvaneses | +10 | +19 | + 3:3 | —15°8 
CE cincncthshaxhsess=ss | —24 | +05 | +03 | —10-4 
Midland and S. Wales ............ | = 15 1 22 | — Os | -S 
South England................... } —14 | +19 | +02 | —25-4 
Central and West-End London. .... } +14) +08 | +53 | -— 73 
Suburban London...............- | + 26 + 5-5 | +36 | —18-4 
DEON so 6bk isco caw adssaunees Be 6°3 + 46 — 8-0 o- 9-7 
‘ 


a  —— 





Source: Board of Trade Journal 


| 
| 
| 


“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended March 15th. The complete 
a (1935 = 100) was I51.2 ; crops, 123.2 ; and raw materials, 
185.5 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Conditions in the “money market 
were difficult at the beginning of the week, but eased progressively. 
On Monday some assistance had to be given to the market by way 


of official purchases of bills, and on Tuesday supplies of credit - 


were only just sufficient to go round without further official help. 
The drain on bank cash was probably due to a temporary dis- 
turbance of the balance between Government outgoings and 
income. How rapidly it was remedied is shown by the latest 
Bank return, which reveals bankers’ deposits at the relatively 
high level of "£178, 929,000, or £16,731,000 up on the week. The 
main counterpart to this movement are increases of £13,535,000 
in Government and £4,416,000 in Other securities. The banks 
were this week called upon to pay £100,000,000 against Treasury 
Deposit receipts, but maturities were heavy and only £30,000,000 
of fresh money was disbursed in this way. The discount market 
obtained a 31 per cent. allotment for the bills to be taken up 
this week. The help it received from special quarters in paying 
for them is evidenced by the rise in the Bank’s holding of 
Government securities. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
Mar. 10th and Mar. 16th :— 


a 5 oh eens ame later trem ee sy: Bank 
Treasure Bilis: ; 6 months 


oo oe Short Loans, 1.13% mest i. 3 onthe i Dep poe | 


#%; at notice, 2% 


wachange betweca Mar, 10trand ar, Seth. Pigues im Brackets se par 
between Mar. 10th and Mar. 16th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange le 


a. 4-8 4-023-033 ; mail transfers 4 
862) * ee | r,.§ 4200), 4-0 443-472. ort Switzerland.” Francs G5 27 (25 2 ant) 


re. Francs oe 1976 20. 
(18 iO T.T. 85-9! Dutch W wa Fibrin ‘ti it Teese *58-62. 
a Escudos (110). 99 "80-100 -20; mail transfers 99 -80-100-30. Panama. 
84 mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying) ; mail trans- 
fers 83- 56%. Uruguay. 7-°6597 p. (buying). 


Fi Rates Payment at —_ England Clearing Offices. 
age 44 -00. Frarkey. Piastres § 20. “htaly. 71: a ive. -_ 


Marke Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Mar. 10th and 
Mar. 16th. 


oath com Piastres (97%) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per an aoe 


Francs 1763-%. China. National $3-34. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account: 16-08 pesos. 


Forward wet rates for one month have reniained unchanged as 


follows: United States. 2 cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm--par. 
$ cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 






































Mar. Mar. Mar. | - i Mar. Mar. 

New York on 8 9 10 | eT 14 15 

' 

Cables :— Cents Cents Cents Cents ine Cents Cents Cents 
London........ 40248 | 40238 | 40288 | 40288 | 40238 | 40288 | 40288 
Montreal....... 89-430 | 89-430 | 89-430 | 89-430 | 89-375 | 89-375 | 89-430 
Zuricht........ 32-00 | 30-10 | 29-55 | 29-20 | 28-85 | 28-80 | 28-80 
B. Aires ....... 24-95* | 24-95" | 24-85% | 24 ‘85 24-85* | 24-90* | 24-85* 
Reo cusheud 5-16 | 5-16 | 5°16 | 5-1 5-16 | 5-16 | 5-16 
Lisbon......... 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4 to 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 
Barcelona...... 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 
Stockholm ..... 23-86 | 23- 86 13 23 -86 7 23-86 | 25-86 23-86 | 23 -86 

* Official buying rate 29 18. ” ¢ Free ral Free rate. § Bid. 


CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(£ million) ; 








































| | 
| Feb. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. {| Feb. 
| 1943 | 1943 1943 1943 1944 | 1944 
Capital and reserves ..... 140-9 | 140-°9; 140°9| 142 ‘5 142-4; 142°5 
Acceptances, etc......... 94-9 | 102-3 | 102-4 100-8 99-4 
Notes in circulation...... 16 1-6 146 1°5 15 
Current, deposit and other | 
accounts ............. 3,524-9 | 3,812-7 | 3,864-5 | 4,031 -7 | 3,962 -2 | 3,896°8 
Total liabilities...... 3,762 °3 4,057 -4 | 4,109 -4 | 4,276 -3 | 4,206 -9 | 4,140 °2 
= TE LRG EEE t 
CAMB. ...0202sceeeseeess | 372-8) 394-0 415-8 | 414 2 
Cheques, balances, and 
items in transit....... | 124-1] 129-6 133-7 | 130-0 
Money me rer 153-7 | 151-4 157-4| 149-6 
Discounts ..........---+ 148 -0 181-0 » 
Treasury Sees receipts.} 932-5 | 1,135-0 
Investments ...........- 1,108 -5 | 1,158 -1 
Loans and Advances..... "161-5 | 739-9 
Investments in affiliated’ 
BID 300 0ecuxsssncse 23-9 23-9 
Cover for: acceptances, 
* premises, etc. ........ 137-3 | 144-4 
Total assets......... 3,762-3 | 4,057 -4 | 4,109-4 4,276 -3 | 4,206 -9 | 4,140°2 
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March 18, 1944 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Mar. 11, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £66,919,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £120,805,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £320,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 


.{14,791,045, the deficit’‘accrued since April 


jst is £2,611,918,000 against £2,649,169,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





| Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 





Esti- |, ; : 
Revenue mate sgt a Week | Week 
1943-44; ie ‘ ended | ended 
Mar. | Mar. 
i = Mar. 13 ll 
e \ 1l, ’ ’ 
| | 1943 | 1944 i 1944 
ORDINARY ° 
REVENUE 


Income Tax... . .}1175000) 935,996)1112480| 38,036) 38,591 


Sur-tax........ 80,000} 68,458) 69,092) 3,779! 2,770 
Estate, etc. 

Duties....... 100,000} 88,151) 91,818) 1,659) 2,090 
yy ask :+| 17,000) 13,180) 16,440) 940 
NDC. ...... 


500.0001 -27825| 30,295} 626) 500 
Bee ...<s. 900) 330,857] 443,901) 11,190| 6,745 
Other Inld. Rev.) 1,000} 850) 868 ... 10 


Total Inid. Rev. eee 1764894 55,290) 51,646 


Customs....... 525,320) 435,797| 525,996) 11,840) 11,095 
BI... 500 450,180) 404,800) 454,800} 3,000) 3,010 


Total Customs & ‘ | 
Excise....... 975,500) 840,597) 980,796 ed 14,105 




































































Motor Duties...) 25,000} 28,224) 27,294, ... | 123 
Canadian Govt. | | 
Contribution .|_... 224,719)... eepced 

P.O. (Net Re- | 
ceipts)....... 400} 10,000} ... | .500 
WirelessLicences| 4,700} 4,200} 4,340] ... | 
Crown Lands... 800) 960}: 980) 

Receipts . from 

Sundry Loans} 4,100 6,449: 


47 59 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000} 87,103) 71,315) 2,166) 986 
Total Ord. Rev.!2907500|2664500|2856068) 72,843} 66,919 


ot 105,650 2,000! 1,800 


ms 


























SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 120,633) 


























Ms. ccaee eee 74,843) 68,719 
| | Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
| | payments 
| | (£ thousands) 
. i a. ———— ee 
“xpenditure ka a April Week | Week 
res to ended | ended 
Mar Mar Mar. | Mar. 
F ‘ 13, 11, 





13, | 11," 
1943 | 1944 | 194 | 1944 


ORDINARY | 
EX°ENDITURE | | 
Int. & Man. of ; | 
_— 5,091 
| 
| 




















Nat. Debt.... 375,000} 305,153} 359,546 
Payments to N. | | 

Ireland...... 9,500; 8,080; 7,882 
OtherCons. Fund | 

Services ..... 7,500} 7,188! 6,938 7 
gs | 392,000] 320,421| 374,365] 1,049| 5,098 


| 
Total Ord. Exp.|5858751 5299792 5453195 120196 120805 


SELF-BALANCING : | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632] 101,000} 105,650! es 1am 

















Supply Services .|5466751,4979371 ee 











ee: penn 5400792 5558845)122196 122605 

















A change Has been made in the method of showing 
z excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
€venue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure -(under ‘‘Total Supply Services”) instead of 
Shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 

Tom ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£244,013 to £2,760,498, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


taised the gross National Debt by 
454,517,116 to £19,453 million. 
NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 
My Damage eel aa 429 
- and Te Messe as on-be-4 cine es aredone< 
Overseas Trade ¢ Ractnne he. crea tarp mine nna ite We asaete : ' 
581 


Loca «,,,, NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
“and Settlement (Facilities) Acts.............. 25 


THE ECONOMIST 
FLOATING DEBT 


Sccdeccukpnicsneialoe aoe ieciiawen e 
Ways and 
aw eans Trea- 
Advances | sury | Total 
Date De- | Float- 
Bank | posits} ing 
Ten- Tai Public | of by | Debt 
der P | Depts. Eng: Banks 
id 


Not available | 























1943 | | 
Mar. 13 | 975-0 
Nov. 13 |1210-0, ak. ae 
»» 20 {1210 -0' Ee ‘ 
» 27 {1210-0 1868-9 | 363-6 | 27-0 | 1291-0; 4760-5 
Dec. 4 |1210 0, Not available 
» 11 {1210-0 a a 
» 18 |1210-0) ss se i 
» 25 {1210-0 me a 
Toon” 3115-2 367 -0 | 65-2 | 1401 -0| 4948 -4 
Jan. 8 |1210-0 Not available 
» 15 {1200-0 ” ” 
» 22 {1190-0 ” ” 
»» 29 {1180-0} 1936 -2|}290-6] ... | 1390-0) 4796-8 
Feb. 5 ,1170-0 Not available 
» 12 {1170-0 - = 
» 19 {1170-0 4 i 
» 26 |1170-0| 1946 -9| 340-3 | 32-3 | 1376-0) 4865-5 
Mar. 4 |1170-0 Not available 
» 11 {1170-0 | es cs | 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
: | Amount Average p tad 
Date of | ——— of att. [Allotted 
ender « at 
Offerea|*Pplied Allotted! ™eMt | Min. 
a . Rate 
— —. — V — —_ y —— ———. / — = a - 
| | | 
1943 | | | s. d. | 
Mar. 12 75-0 | 164-5 | 75:0.) 20 0-29 30 
Nov. 19 90:0 | 190-4 | 90:0 | 20 0-23 29 
“+ oC 90-0 | 197-1 | 90:0 | 20 2-93 30 
Dec. 3 90-0 | 201:0 | 90:0 | 20 2-19 23 
—— 90-0 | 197-2 | 90:0 | 20 2-54 28 
» wt 90-0 | 198-2 | 90-0 | 20 1-68 17 
» 24 90-0 | 183-2 | 90-0 | 20 2-10 26 
1». on 90-0 | 217-0 | 90:0 | 19 10-83 41 
1944 | 
Jan. 7 90-0 | 206°-4 | 90-0] 20 2-76 26 
» 14 90-0 | 202°5| 90-0 | 20 2-50 26 
oo ae 90-0 | 202:°0 | 90-0 | 20 2-54 27 
» 2 90:0 | 193-2, 90-0 | 20 1-48 32 
Feb. 4 90-0 | 203-3 90-0 | 20 0-86 22 
« 90-0 | 206°5; 90-0 | 20 0-81 22 
» 18 90-0 | 199-4 90-0 | 20 1-12 27 
» 2 90-0 | 192-0 90-0 | 20 1-28 31 
Mar. 3 90-0 | 201-7 90-0 | 19 11-86 23 
» 10 90:0 | 190-1 | 90:0 | 20 0-34 | 31 


| 
On Mar. 10 applications at £99 15s. per cent. for bills 
to be paid for on Saturday of following week were 
accepted in full. Applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of following week were accepted as to about 
31 per cent. of the arhount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered on March 17. For the week ending 
March 18, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to a maximum amount of £100 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 








(£ thousands) 
i | 28% 
3% 3% 3 /o 
N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | ,V@3. 
Bonds | Bonds | j959 54 . 
5,126 | 1,618 5,658.| 10,285 — 
5,348 2,442 5,623 | 11,566 
5,768 2,073 5,200 9,430 
5,422 1,976 4,961 3,040 
5,255 1,923 5,779 7,384 
5,311 1,950 5,125 7,565 
4,744 2,024 5,119 5,243 
4,982 1,584 4,047 3,594 
4,496 1,613 3,649 6,197 
4,708 1,830 5,024 5,624 
ae | ees 3,727 | 8,887 
Totals to date. \1043645*| 668,465*|1480575t||| 247,119%|| 
* 224 weeks. + 167 weeks. t 28 weeks. 


|| Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Mar. 14th amounted to a total value of £64,745,950. 
Up to Feb. 26th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £143,772,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. _ fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market —_ per standard 
ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
r 
Date Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. S a. 
71 ~=O8 126 8 
Market closed 
71 #O 127. «1 
71 #O 127. (9 
11. ~=#2=0 128 «(0 
71 =#«O 128 «0 
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" BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 15, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . . .1091,462,427 | Other Govt. 





In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1138,282,409 
partment.... 58,779,291 | Other Secs.... 691,491 
Silver Coin... 11,000 

Amt. of Fid. 
ISON 05 cs 1150,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion = (at 

168s. per oz 
fine)........ 241,718 





1150,241,718 | 1150,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


, £ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 175,132,151 





Rest......... . 3,499,542 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 8,422,380} Discounts & 
——_———— | Advances.... 14,049,899 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 16,088,232 
Bankers..... 178,928,591 —_—_——_, 
Other Accts... 59,246,660 30,138,131 
—_—————— | Notes........ 58,779,291 
238,175,251 | Gold & Silver 
COMB Sys 5.0 50's 600,600 
—— eae 
264,650,173 264,650,173 


: * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


» | 1943 | 1944 

















i | | 
| Mar. | Mar. Mar. | Mar. 
17 1 8 15 
Issue Dept. ; j | | | 
Notes in circulation. .... | 927 -4.1086 -3,1090 -6}1091 -5 
Notes in banking depart-| | 
WN ae oracsi sere wearers | 22-9) 13-9) 59-6) 58-8 
Government debt and j } 
GOGUTIENEES 6.6.6 foc iasivves 949 -2:1099 -3. 1149 -4,1149 -3 
Other securities ........ 0-8; 0-7) 0-6 0:7 
SiGe CO aoe os nin cirmces 0-0} 0-0 0:0) 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 2} 0-2) 0:2) 0-2 
REE Ga. 8 ee: cuniienes '168 -00|168 -00|168 -00'168 -00 
Deposits ; 
Li) a eee 6-9} 10 " 8-5, 8-4 
RIGMMOTR. oioeis ce cewscscet 156-1; 179-9) 162-2) 178-9 
as efa ean cca wees 53°7| 63-2) 58-9 59-2 
ORME io Sawieien 5 oes o5 95 | 216-7] 253-5) 229-6) 246-5 
Banking Dept. Secs. ; | | 
Government........... 187 -4| 222-2; 161-6; 175-1 
Discounts, etc.......... | 4-1 9°3 9-2' 14-0 
ROE ola c Frccinncts |} 19-1) 25-3) 16-5) 16-1 
NU sivas biavsser aims wtomraiecs 210 -6| 256-8) 187-3; 205-2 
Banking depart. res....... 24-1) 14-7) 60-3) 59-4 
% 1 % | % | % 
“Proportion” oo. ..<- <<<: | " 5-8) 26 3) 24-0 





* Government debt‘ is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,050 million 
to. £1,150 million on March 7, 1945. 7 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 





| Week | Aggregate 
| Ended | from Jan. 1 to 
*| } ee 
| 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
13, 11, 13, 11, 
1943 1944 | 1943 1944 





—---—- ~ -— — + 
































Working days :— 6 6 61 60 
Birmingham. .... 2,243 | 1,508 | 28,985 | 18,920 
Bradford........ 2,365 | 1,637 | 23,753 | 19,128 
Bristol.......... 638 545| 7,525] 6,969 
Hull.... i 527 536 | 8,3°8| 6,478 
Leeds... 142 635 | 13,913 | 13,156 
Leicester... 836 674 | 10,053 | + 8,697 
Liverpool ... 4,447 | 4,679 | 46,015 | 52,366 
Manchester. . 11,208 | 2,632 | 135,522 | 34,939 
Newcastle.......; 1,458] 1,492 | 16,712 | 18,518 
Nottingham ....:| “443 | ‘376 | 6,141 | | 4,412 
Sheffield ........ ' 745 729 | 12,602 | 11,477 
Southampton ,... | 15 117] 1,704] 1,713 
12 Towns ....... | 25,727 | 15,560 | 311,323 
Dublin*.........| 80,112 


8,164 | 8,018 





* March 6, 1943, and March 4, 1944 








Dec. 
31, ’ 5 
i ASSETS ° 1942 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold in bars............. 65-4 81-5) 81-5 
SEDC Cieaeebase sicesexi 32°8| 20-2) 22-7 
Sight funds.............. 16-3) . 
Commercial bills ......... 114 -4, 
Treasury bills............ 30 “6 
Time funds at interest....| 145-0 
Sundry bills and invest....| 198 -6 
LiaBILities 
Deposits : 
DEED <Ssbseskasessceed 152-7) 
PDS sinicaeseesoows 76-3 
Central Banks ........... 16 -6| 
Other ch cieehwakane 1-9 
[ Gkb Se ciesbencaasanae 35-4 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish ee. 
Ser + Dec. | Nov 


| 31, 
ASSETS | 1942 
Cer cccLecns seen coco | 143-1 
Clearing and other exch....; 62-9) 
Treasury bonds ..........| 134-0, 
Commercial bills ......... | 487-1 
Securities ...............} 56°3 
Advances ............... | 265-1 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation.......| 744-9) 
Lo ey: | 222 ‘6| 
Clearing and other exch. ..| 24-2 





THE ECONOMIST 


U.S: FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks _ 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS — 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS - Million Swiss gold 
_ francs of 0.29 grammes 


1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
19, 311) 19, 903) 19, 258 


Gold certifs. on hand and 

due from Treasury 
Total reserves 
Total cash reserves 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total loans and secs. .... 
Total resources 


0/11, Bie 11,624) 12,029 
11,873 11, 671) 12, ,091 
33,651| 33, 472, 33,663 


17,186 at 1339) 17, ‘000 
|12, 109 12; 380, 12, 383 
/14, 699) 14,334 14,557 


33, 651) 33, 472 33, 663 
%o\62 4%, 162.8% |62 -0% 


F.R. notes in cirn. ....... | 12,705; 
Excess mr. bank res. 
Mr. bank res. dep...’...... 


Govt. deposits 
Total liabilities 





BANK AND TREASURY 


21,742) 21,712) 21,670 
4, es 4, 081) 4,090 


| 116 oes 20, — 20, as 20, i 


Monetary gold stock 
Treasury & bank er 





~ 


Money in circulation 
Treasury cash and dep. .. 





NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 
Million &E 





Brit. Govt. SECs ashe enees | 69 “86 








Seueeinnn is puirhtiessabas 
Bills and advances 


66 “04 108 - “42 107 “$9 110 “69 


| 24 “49 39- 45 37 23) 57- 04 
| 55-37) 86 -32' 90 42) 78-54 


. Egyptian an Sudan and Mixed Tribunals. 


Other dep ps. ‘and accts. .. 


March 18, 1944 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb 
26, 4, 11, 18, | 25, 
ee 1943 | 1944 | 1944 1944 | 1944 
Gold coin & bullion. 4444 4 444 444 
Rupee coin........ 138)" 147) 137) 135 
Balances abroad ... 913; 1,208] 1,176) 1,264 1,343 


Sterling securities..| 3,857 7,528) 7,638 7,638) 7,638 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.! 1,825) 583) 583! 583! ‘5: 











Investments....... 65) 82) “ 82,85 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in cirn. : India| 6,144! 8,631) 8,706 8,691! 8,675 
Burma! ... oa oss we oe 
Deposits : Govt.... 407) 503} 518} 540 = 
Banks .. 505; 635 568 597, 
Reserve ratio. .....! 168 -7 %/91 6% 91 *8%|91 -9%, 2 * 





BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 


| 
| Oct. Aas. —-. | Oct 


21, 
| 1942 1983 1945 | | 1945 


ASSETS 
as ou ec es an eae '1380 *4/1398 11398 - 2 1398 +2 
Balances abroad ......... |3046 -8 4009 -1 4087 -5 4129-5 
Discounts ............... | 247-5} 230-0, 233-1 232-9 
NED 6 6 5:6 6 s:6:5 33 095% | 354- * 398 8) 398-8) 3985 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation.......} |4966 - -6 5800 -3 6127 -9 6506-8 
Deposits : Government . . .|1714 +5 2596 -7 2337 -3 2284.7 
Bankers’ ...... 4040 -0 4970 -0.4976 -8 4758-5 
Others ......+. 419-7; 345 p 489 -7| 445-0 


Foreign commitments..... 235 4 243-9) 251 4) 257 6 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


FEBRUARY, 1944 


ASSETS 


Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of | 

Dc i tkhee skins sods use unsse renee sure 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection 

on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... 
EEL oS Saki kuwesxs 050s 555 6005's 
Money at Call and Short Notice 
EC acs s sic6bus si sxe nae ccu cee sk | 
Treasury Deposit Receipts..................0.. | 
ERC Cth CRE Es Sn KGS EK EESS SOLS eae SNS 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs........... 
Liabilities to Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- | 

Ch SSE ke kh +e5Sb sesso nee ebene sees i 
Bank Premises Account ............+.+++-.+- 
investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary 

EB Soy Oak <6 55 0b be bs es ss Seth asse as 7 


Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit « 
EEG c usr Cob sesbesssnts coves ee ova se 


LIABILITIES 
eee re eee 
ENN iss Sapp esse peace hae sass enees 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts....:...... \ 789, 555 | 
Acceptances, RUMOrErIMents, C86. .... 6.06... 2.00 
PRPS MO AOMIERUIOR. 5. 55s ccesecccecesegecese | 


| nam > es ioe ‘ Midland sl ameteeid National | 





10,138 | 127,489 




















| 57, oi | 149,960 | 188,664 





West- | Williams 











13,102 


831,887 | 41,407 | 
1 | 





155,215 | * 57,071 1m 749,960 | 188,6 





\Provincial) minster | Deacon’s = 
i j Bank |'Bank | Bank | Bank | Aeer 
| Lte Ltd. | Ltd. |- Ltd. | & 
_23rd_| and | a3rd_| 24th | ast. | 
| | | 
a ae : : ts ie. 4 
89,377 | 5,263 51,480 54,716 | 7,620 | 414,233 
7,427 | 216 | 16,299 | 17,751 | 3,495 | 121,98 
1,296 | 9,155 | 21,188 | 19,130) 4,526 | 149,602 
4,987 845 | 19,746 | - 7,972 | 570 | 123,478 
287,500 1,000 | 167,500 | 177,500 ; 19,000 | 1,264,000 
2291943 | 23,001 | 131,419 | 158,916 | 25,055, | 1,140,986 
161,023 | 13,875 | 109,361 | 96,524} 11,893'| '752,733 
13,102 | 311 | 11,025 | 16,676 | 2,557 | 99,463 | 
8,592 | 488 | 6,854 | 4,902 | 8738 41,640 & 
8,557, ... | 2514] 2,993 | 24,065 | 
891, 804 | 54,154 | 537,386 | | 557,080 | 75,594 | 4,140,220 
| . ae ee Soe es \_ Se 
| 
| 
| 





| 10-51 | 10-59, 10-15 | 10-49} 10-86; 1049 
—$—$} $f 
15,159 | 1,500; 9,480! 93320) 1,875 | ras 
13,410 | 1,190 | 9,479 | _ 9,320 | 1,000 | 64,27 
850,133 | 49,719 | 507,402 | 521,748 | 70,162 | 3,896,801 


311 | 11,025! 16,676 2,557 | sa 
i. | el ae | 





~ 891,804 54,154 | 537,386 557,080 75,594 | 4,140,20 








London on-Australia and N.Z.* 


Buying 


Australia 





N.Z. 

















TT. 


| Mail | Mail | Mail 
= (§) (t) 
Sight. | 1264] 126%) 126 
30 days| 127 127 126 
60 days} 1274] 127 127 
90 days! 1284| 1284| 127 





Sinee April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates — ois 
wil) be sent by air mail on a 


* All rates (Australia an 


9@ days, 127§ (plus postage). 











| ord. |” Air | Ord. | 


(§)_ (t) (8) 
1268 | 125%) 124%) 12 
126 ° oon | 2B 


EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
Australia and N.Z. on Leadon 


Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Jan, 4th. 
Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $0n Dec. 2Ist. 


rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. §, plus com 
1 per cent to Central Bank. 


Official sia selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 194], * 
5-033 cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 


Sight selling rate New York was 2 50 colones per $ on Jan. 4th. 
Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Dec. 27th. 
Sight seling rate & +50 soles per U.S. $ on Dec. Ist. 


® Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 





ent of appropriate postage. 
-Z.) now based on £ . 

$ Via Durban. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126} ; 30 days 
60 days, 127} ; 90 days, 127%. (N.Z.) Demand, aha - days, 126% ; 60 aon 1264 : 


SCUTH AFRICA 

Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa - (per £100 nated 
£10] a T.T.; £1018 (sight) ; £102,% (30 days) ; 61025, £1028 
Fo: Rhodesia’ the corresponding rates are £100}, £1 003, noise. {20133 a fore: 

Selling rates in London (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s and sight bi 
South Africa and £99} for Rhodesia. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 

The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to 
U.S. $: approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-/: ate, 





Changed From To Changed From Te 





% % % % 
41 3 (2 Madrid 35 4 
42 5 6 Montreal. . 44 2 OU 
35 6b 5 Oslo...... 40 4% 3 
40 4 3h Paris 41 2 i 
40 2 2 Pretoria 41 Se OS 
"40 3 Rio de Janeiro 35... 4 
40 4 3 Rome 36 5 ft 
35 3 3 Sotia 40 6 5 
‘35{$ 444 | Stockholm . 41 3% 5 
, St 6b Zurich ‘36 2 
0 “t ‘ Tokio ~~ 
°34 4 ‘ eee ‘ }} 
44 3 2h Wellington , 41 2 ; 
42 «21 ¢ Dublin Oct. 26, '39 4 


(a) For banks and credit institutions. (b) For private persons and £res- 











Rope 
PPP 


S 
5 


e 
« & ao” a @3 


lz8sy 
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\ )LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


eee Allowance is made for net 
net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 






















































































































Feb Prices, \( Price Price, Yield Prices, | 
2, Uf  vear 1943 ||), Year 1944 . . ll year 194 Last two Price, | Price, | Yield 
BE vais [2ST Mag] Name ot Security |] MAE’ | Mar’ | Mar [0 Mt 4] Diviaends | Name of Security |) Mar | Mare | Me 
ee High | Low |] High | Low — sila Fan 1944 | 1944 | 1944 || High | Low || (a) (0) (© asda | we R2 
5) 138 18 198 78 ritish Funds £ s. d. iron,Coal &Steel—cont. ; 
3 = 11 1 Fe 1 it a stir 1957); wa i : 2 ‘ oe -— | 188 | {ite {Brown 1 ey Soe. 10/-.|| 25/6 | 25/- { 0 “i 
358 - a Conv. 2% 1943-45......|| 1 100 | 119 8+} 29/3 | 25/43 co) cee m.) £1......... 93/9 | 93/99 |4 5 9 
2a = = ue iti Con 2 % 1944-49..... 101 | 2 9 5+| 34/43 | 33/- 6 b| 4 aliGuest K cry age aN | = $33" 
v. 3% "1948-53... 102 102g | 2 16 31/14 | 30/3 ta| 15 BIH oe ey S/- | 35/- | 514 0 
107g, | 103 | et | Jo ony: 3° Noes (after 1961)..l| 106° | 104 | 5 7 at] S0/9 | 48/5 $4°3| $240 |Staveley Coal Ore. Zi...|| 49/3 | asap) 312 
| 104 10 vessel] 1028 | 1022 | 1 54/9 | 52 i3h ley Coal Ord. £1...) 49/3 49/48 } 212 65 
91 95 97 964 Pon diny 1986-6. t 8 6 (44 || 12b¢ Stewarts and Lloyds £1..|| 54/3 | 54 412 
8,615 rit" | s9% || 100g" | 200, Funding 24% 1982-87. a ae iit 31 | el $2) 2 ieee 3 io lsat 3 
me . : : | q 
0 “to oy | At ae iy Funding 3% "1959-69 Gut | 2008 | 233 8 it saliogl ost | sao| “2a lUnited Steotord ciee 6/8), 9/44 | 9/10 6 15 0 
0 1 % | 1134 ||Funding 4% 1060-90.-..|| 114 { 114. | 218 3 || 19/14 | 17/3 rd. £1... 26/— | 24/- 1615 3 
ns 102t | 100° || 101% | 100% ||Nat. Det. 3% 1954-58...|| 1013 | 101; | 217 6 14 | 17/ 6 b| 4 a|\Vickers Ord. 10/-....... 18/9 | 18/9 |5 6 9 
oj91 8% 102 | 1014, || 1024 | 101% ||War Bonds 24% 1945-47 101; | 101; |2 9 1 1/- | 9/6 || Nilc| Ni —— 
| inp | “99% | 100 | 100% |War Bonds 244 1949-51) 100¢ | oo; | 2 s 9|| 22/44 | 206 | Nite ¢ elBradierd Dyes Ord 1] ale | ate [3 32 
ig | 954 || 101g | "97g |Savings Bas 4% 1955-65 1005 | 1008 |2 9 0) 20. | Mele) Nae] Nae British Celanese Ord. 20/-| 278 | 38/@ | Na 
io | 100 10 ae ane oe 30 teed om l ¢| Nile |\Calico Printers {1....... 16/- | ie | Nil 
118” | 1126 || 1138 | 111g  ||Victo £0, 100t | 219 6} 47/6 | 45/6 || 5b) 38a )\Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...|| 45/9 ; 
1034 | 100$ || 102 100% War roe see 1585-89. ae Hig, |S 0 eal Sale | Sus | Sel & 8 \Comteskis Ord Gn.) 639 | soe laae ¢ 
| Oct 106% | 1024 || 104% | 1034 |\War Loan 34% aft. 1952. 104 L00txd 218 5 eto aad | $'¢| 38 |[Fine Cotton Spinners {i.)| 223 | 22/- | 3 3 6 
5 | at eh | oi |i aon | aoa? (Ineotie Sug asters: clas’ | ast 134928 | wel 3/9 | the| te ILanes. sn Cae 34/3. | saan |47 € 
i ; ‘es - ilies non ik Gok Gun 101 | 217 6 |) 75/6 | 72/6 || f6gc|} 20 Patons & Baldwins fl. | 73/3 73/9 |5 8 6 
F 102 ||Australia 5° . | ectrical Manufactg. 
"5 41294 os 102 || 1048 | 103§ |New Zealand ge ioe | 208 1338 etl 'Soe | 2e9 | iga| 16. 3 \\Grompton Park’ a —. | 2 132s 
541295 1128 | 110 || 1118 | 110. ||Nigeria 5% 1950-60.....|| 111 18 6 || 30/- | 26/9 || 744) 15 |\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-..| 29/- | 29/6 | 3.16 0 
1, 232-9  1950-60..... 1ll | 219 6 || 93/- | 88/4) || 17$¢| 17}c|\General E 72 
"8, 598.5 rosy | 1058 || 108 | 105 ||Birminenam 5% 19065 es | 
i | = 94 93 L.C.C. on on ae 56 OS 13 : ” ” — ia : @ fab a of cae i 40/-xd. 40/- 40 0 
l 1 "99 ||Liverpool 3% 1954-64... : a as Light & Coke Ord. £1]| 19/6 | 
“965 106} | 104 || 1 10 |Middisex sf04 1957762:|| los | tou, 3 3 el a13-| 3a || S£| S'a|lScottish Power Ora. fis.) 34 | SSiexd 43 
3 0984 3 9 83} 93; | 89 Foreign Governments of aS eee — +4 Pe ee i = 40/6 40/6 | 4 3 8 
= i 9 an 
84158 omy | 85 || 85 | 9 [Areontinn 54% Bde, 197a) om) | oa | $299 | 21/9 | 24/4b | 206] 20 ¢ Laustin “A” Ora oh ewe | oe |¥ m2 
eB) |e | here) 2) oa ae | os) Peace ie) Be) Be a 
Paweniere 49 48 Nil 35/- | 32/3 ee 2 | 6 0 
: 97 88 44 «C*dis;«; ns i 6 c| 6 c|\Ford Motors Ord. 
at | | Bh |S (Fees san ooc] Sk | at [3 ho ae | ago | a6 2) atyélitemn docked] ine | Hele Be § 
16 1 56h ft 66E | 65h Spanish 4%............1 64 | 64 '6 5 0 - a lucas (Joseph 76/- 
car'19 Last two i i i 43/44 | 40/44 || +75) T10 a@||Morris Joseph) Ord i. tee oy 22 2 
» Year 1944 ast Price, | Price, | Yield, |}105/- | 98/9 || 20 c| 20 c/||Rolls-R , | 42/- | 42/- | 2 1 9 
5 Jan.1 to Mar 14|| Dividends Name of Security || Mar. | Mar. | Mar. ore £1....||100/- | 100/- | 4 0 0 
High | Low | (a) (6) () i 1944 | 1944 944 24/44 | 22/103)| Nile! 2$a |\Cunard Ord £1. ae 23/6 | 23/6 Sl 6 
ae | % 9 24/4% | 23/3 6 ¢| 6 c/||Furness, Withy Ord. £1..|| 24/- | = ata 
% | Railways 35 33 y £ | 24/- |} 5 0 0 
2. 36h | Nit Nil_||Antofagasta 5% %e stk.Pt.l| 39 37h ‘2°55 a ri ; . . a O, Def. £1 chewy we 35/—- | 35/- | 411 9 
me om ‘a 9 
Agate 583 | 48 oe eee ees Se | eg ee | 5 ¢| 5 ¢|[Union Castle Ord. Tl a8 | nis |si 6 
= et N2 wi pe, Sent See, S08 biSiil 60 49: | 4 0 10} | oe Tea and Rubber 19 | 19 | 5 12 
| $16% | $15 Nile ¢ ||Can. Pacific Com. $25. . $151 8 Nil 16/- | 14/74 || 2 | Nilc||Anglo-Dutch of Java £1.) 15/- | 15/- Nil 
a 62 | 57 2 a| pb |iGreat Westera Ord’ Stic] "sot | *2o! | tag all ata] “t/aop| 6°5| Nie lLondon Asiate Ror. 2/: Si/-_ | 31/9 6 0 
: 120} | 116 2a a5 GW 5% Cone. Pret Sti | 1184 59 712 6 || 2/14 | 1/103) 6 5) Nilc||London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|| 1103' 1/113'_—ONil 
|g a al 25 Nae 4°, ist oc? Sot 118 | 4 4 9] 19/3 | 17/6 Nilc| Nilc |/Rubber Pltns. Trust £1..|| 17,6 | 17/9 ~ Nil 
4 294 Qe 2b LMS. Ord. Sok ‘| rl 60k |612 3]| Wile] 1/6z 9 ¢c| Nilc ||/United Serdang Rbr. ai. 1/74 | 1/74 | Nil 
| 414,25 68} | eat | ; a bIIL.MSS. 4% Pref. 1923...|| 603 | 601 | 6 12 3 po a “a i | ” 
| t - o% London Transp: rt ‘C’ Stk.|| 66 P il 
26: 2 67 | 417 0 || 115/73 | 108/9 15 6| 5 a/iAngl 
ast a SB | HEE) igor Dotto ] she Sha 275 2 a0 |teto! 10 8) elitr Ou Ont cI Tot | tae | 3S 
| 149,602 | : oe : | a ell Transport Ord. 73/1 y 
i 12548 84/6 my | te 10 8 nia | ie Te hae ee 91/3 | 80/- || 105) 5a Trinided Leacebolds 1! 81/3xd 2/6 3 | 
»204,| @ o\IB a iscellaneo 
| 3140.98 sre | sent || SPS] Geb Bam of Austra eS ol soa | sok 1S 3 Si) ess | eas | fo 4) tpa Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-..l| 36/3 | 16/3 | 57 § 
| "752/739 as. | 459 | The| [Bank of Montreal $100. mo | me eS 8s Se | Ge | s8b2| Zhe ||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £il) 63.6 | 63/6 | 216 3 
| is 2 ¢ ||Ba: z . 
99,465 80/9 | 76/6 7 . 7 > oe he y ely ar £1) 30/- | “S0/- | 3.10 onl] 44/- | 41/1 | 74 = perme i 6i- 43/3nd a3. | 216 0 
416% mm 60/- | 53/6 | 34 b Barclays Bank ‘B £1 --.| Bo. | B01 | 310 0/48. | a7/ag | 7b) 5 |iBritish Aluminium £1..|) 47/9 a79 | 4 3 0 
10} 9§ 230 ata Chartered of adie £5.) ai toed is 3 8 Pel es | =. +105 ¢ Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1 «|| 13,9 1135/9 118 0} 
oi B28 ha gha| 6b ilLloyds "A°L5. fl paid] 622" | ox- | Sar ¢ | alt | 7 || 4 ¢| 4 ¢|lCable& Wir tidg Stk..| 81 | ‘ola | 4 1b 0 
scien DS a | c 
| 4,140,222 Gh) £8] § Sieeent cs rey pele.) Sus |. ses 7S 145/73 |137/6 | 12,0| 1995 |\Carveras “A OneAy en laa5/- | vase faz 8 
sno Dat at) tye ASM Belch aol) anf | gt [22 9! Boul aad | ge] § elec Carine ioe] dae file | 31 0 
wow Be My | He] Hei Rorat Bink ofSeotand | 485 | 496 13°89) 195") age | sg | ss Emumont Britee idee. aes | ee [$12 € 
an 60/- | 54/9 | 3pa] 6RB ais Dinca’ »£5pd. a de 14 8 Sf 35/44 | 32/9 || 12}a@| 12} |\Gestetner (D.) 5/-...... 35/- 35. sil 6 
cam MEL Be | Ba) SB iWestmtnster 4, Zi pald:| 88 | S36 | SaP 0] S98 | Sle | 8) Sa limpenatchemealOrd. £4] $8/409) Soy 4 °2 © 
fee Insurance | al Chemical Ord. £1 0} 58/103 4 2 0 
} 64,275 28} 278 || 50 b| 40 i| { | |, _ 8 7 t74a| $10 b ||Imperial Tob Ord 2 : 
| 3,896,801 144 | 13 | 6/-b 4/6a Atlas 75. fit paid, ‘Il ia Bite Zz. $38 $ $2.00c} $2.00c International Nickel — ssitt $37" 5 5 + 
| 99'463 107/6 | 103/9 | 16 al 16 bilGen Actdt. iP 12/6 pa. || 105/¢ ‘ 14} | 313 6} 37/- 35/3 5 ¢ 5 c||Lever & Unilever Ord. {1 35,9 35/9 216 0 
| age 29 273 || 10/-6| 10/-a||Lon. & Lancs. £5, £3 (- | 105/- | 316 O}| 67/- | 64/- 10 c| 10 c||London Brick Ord. £1...|| 66/3xd| 65/- |3 1 9 
| 4,140.20 1b 1 | tl7ba| +20 5 ||Pearl £1, fully paid Ps: AShxa 132 | 234 :. 1039 | 99/3 | “tea| 12p|Murex (1 Ord 1 | roe | 328 0 
"140,22 : : : wee eell | i a mee £1 ONG. c<.0:< ccces 13 
| 23% | 21 losses. vases ProdentalAl Ae = | 163 3 12 6 || 31/9 | 27/03 I. 10 ¢| 15 ¢|\Odeon ‘a 5/- . 09 ah ye 2 10 0 
———— 3h, 8 i 19 6| 11 @||Royal Exchange a.....0 9 -— 3 % O” 68/3 86/9 | Sha os Sescektanmen a 1oj- 33)- | a | 22 * 
| 8& | 3/36) 3/3a|/Royal £1, 12/6 paid...) 9 st (318-31 SS | See | aot] to Sltpiex salty Giese torl| Sere | Sie 
9 24 | 4a| 6 ed a, | on | 97/3 | Sua | 10 a} 10°5 ee ee 96/6 | see |4 2 8 
228 224 | 7b) 4 a||Investment Trst. Def. Stk. we te) el oe leet] See Gees Se | Se Ie G 
= 2 2064 | 7 6 3 a|\Trustee Corp. Ord. Stk 2 i § | 29/6 | (k)15 } 74 a ||United Molasses Ord. “ 32/9 32/99 |5 2 0 
; isye {esp s ae a. | 208 | 41511 | 60/9 | 55/9 || 10 @| 30 5||Woolworth Ord. 5/- . 60/6 | 60/- |3 6 © 
: | 165/- 5 a| t15 6 ||Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1. 6 I Mines 
plus com 89/10} 87/6 .£1....||167/- | 167/6 | 2 7 6t) 60/3 |: 55/7% || 35 6) 45 a@||AshantiG i 
331/- 4123/6 || = se? en Co. Ord. £1....|| 89/3 88/3 | 313 6 | eyes 50/74 || 10 ¢ 124 ¢| Or ‘i a3 vet leis 0 
1, 1941, « 101/6 | 98/6 7 @ 15} Eateesae cee i. . 127/- | 411 6 i 1 of | (15% | 30 4 40° 5 \lDe Beers (Def) ia: _ = | ‘ 8 0 
7 ne | 5 | 48 2] 3s Mitchells & Butlers fi..{| 996 | 91 |4 6-6 | “| Oe | ate eS iIRoctene Core Ordeci| wo | Se PS as 9 
th. re 3 
| @||Watney Combe Def. {1..|) 78/9 | 79/9 | 4 10 6 | 12/9 | 9/3 || 10 ¢| Nile|,Roan Antelope Cpr. i .| 10/- 1S Na 
. 27th. 80/6 | 48 » Coal and Steel i 6 | 9/ il 
50 /6 7b a ||Babcock & Wilcox {1...|| 50/ 50 | 45 a| 45 6||\Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....)) 5% 5421714 © 
=! it | ee 1135 |[Boleover Colliery OF. Zi] 48/~ i Stine i ah y 2/6. | Union Cp. 126 fy; pa | a | at | 435 © 
terim - »® Final div. (c) Last two yearl si 16 3 01| 10H | 8% _||_Nil_| _Nil_|W. Witwatersrand 1o/-..!|_1 104 Nil 
ly divs. ) Yield to end 1960. (¢) Unconverted, 38% basis. a ras 
Allowing for exchange. (j) Wield 24% , 38% df, Yield 1-67% basis. —_(g) Yield basis 6% 
OVE 4 basis. (k) Includes 24% tax free. t Flat yield. ° + Free of tax. “i 
From Te — WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NEW YORK PRICES 
% % Ss A at Seen or er Close Close Close Close Close Close 
5 5 4 ” Gross Receipts i Aggregate aie Mar. Mar. | 3. Commercial Mar. Mar Mar. Mar 
1} & for Week | i 1. Railroads. 7 14 i a Sete 
; ? ; eee | 8 En oe a er Receipts , Atlantic Coast. 37} 38} aa 473 *0} Int. Paper ist 15 
1 2 it = ad 1944 |§ +or— | 1944 | ‘iia ere a 32 32! Am. pe 44h 458 cmaenaies.. it bg 
3 uate _ rt. Nthn. Pf... 1 ae, 1 : st Hare 
_ / Si, i | Bieyientt:: 2h 3 Beth Steel... 89h 894 | Nati Steel. 804 604 
6 5 and Pacific = 37 |M Pennsylvania.. 28} 29 | Briggs Mfg..... 29% 30} | Phelps Dodge.. 21 22% 
0 6 5 - &. Southern ..! 37 - # i> Bai 000 it 1a - siaaerane + 2,983,000 Southern...... 27% 258 | Celanese ofA... 36 37%] Pr ot Games. a oy 
1 4 3 Canadian Paci | 37 |» 11| $1,070,000 | + 144,000 ; 33,803,000 ; 886000 2. Utilities, etc. | Distillers Seag.. 30° 324 Stell Uaee Se" 26 
6 2 S Do. ‘Gross, ....0: 1 | Jan. 31 aa | + sae 297. t07. 000 |-+ 8,767,000 Amer. -+++ 159 1571" | Rastman Kdk.. 163} 164° | Std. Oil NJ... oe Al 
sic do. Net..!... 7,000c) + 402 nt. Telep. .... 13 | Gen. Electric .. : - opor ss £ 
102 «4 Central ae” a Mir rt - Se" ,000 |+ '598,000 | 49 ,212, "000d 41, 1265 00¢ Pacific Light. 425 428 Gon. me... set 58h United a. is’ ay 
399 4 «(3 J. Rlys. of Havana..| 37. ,, PTT 686 + 61s, 7300 | 90,6:8,200 |+ 9,171,450 People’s Gas... 62 62 Inland Steel... 73} 74% | U.S. Steel..... 52% 534 
ace = 379 | 1,894,987 |+ 131,481. | Sth. Cal. Ed... 23% 23% Int. Harvest... 71i 73 West’house E.. 94; 974 





tR i i i 
=" ' eceipts in Argentine (c) Year 1943. W. Union Tel.. 45 471 Int. Te _ _ 27 | Woolworth.... 39 294 
frees Pesos, ix-Dividend. ; 





INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges: London 


‘* FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 
1 ' 











Security Indices 
Total — | Corres. 
1944 in SE Day : 
jay 1943 30 Ord. _ 20 Fixed 
shares* Int.t 
ES 5,267, 4,886 | 103-7 135-1 
UMD Lcgahinsunne 4,895 4,686 103-8 135-1 
RE ickicncanten 6,944 11 103-9 135-1 
MED EL isckeeuske 5,124 4,834 104-0 135-1 
Sch vshnbeswsae 4,532 4,687 103-9 135-1 
* July 1, 1935=100. i 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 104-6 
(Feb. 18) ; lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 135-4 (Feb. 23); 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 
New York 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 
1943 
Seidl > — “ 
Low | High , ; ; 
Jan July 1944 1944 1944 
6 1 
37 Industrials ........ 81-1 133-5 96 -1 96 -2 | gg-4 
32 Rails ............. 726 99 99-8 97-7 97-0 
40 Utilities........... 67:9 89 -6a 87-3 88-2 88-9 
419 Stocks ........... 78-5 100-9 94-9 95 -0 96 -8 
Av. yield %*......... 5 | 4°35 4-83 4-78 4-67 
‘ * Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. oe 
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STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 


Dairy AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 














| 
s 1944 | Ave Transactions | 1944 | Average | Transactions 
Mar. 3.... 116-8 * 757,000 4 Mar. 7.... 117 -2 1,270,000 
ane. 117-0 332,000* || ,, 8....| 118-2 1,693,000 
Beak 117-0 | 151,000 |, 9... 119-4 934.000 
{ 





1943: High, 125°4 (July 14).. Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). * Two-hour session 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
March 18, 1944 $ — versions Money 
£ £ 
To Shareholders only ............... 11,272 it 30,998 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 385. 


Including Exc luding 
Yeart Conversions  Conversiogs 

’ 
DF ect ia Cette, Oe Sh tor Bo 199,597,393 189,304,737 
BRC cakbubacceress chanseash eaksbagencr vane 334,659,351 26,341,057 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 

Brit. Emp. Foreign 

Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ a £ £ 
1944...... 189,186,487 118,250 Nil 188,526,739 488,750 289,248 


1943...... 325,553,457 787,600 Nil 321,593,261 609,837 4,137,959 


* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to March 7, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAS8T 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & Sub-Agenoles 

The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 

———" facilities for financing every description of trade with 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 

28, GHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65. BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 



















ROYALBANKOF CANAD 


incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 


Assets exceed $1,500,000,000 


LONDON : 
Main London Branch: 6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
mec E. B. Mclnerney, Manager 
West End Branch: 2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
C. H. Hunt, Manager 
Heap OFFICE: MONTREAL 
Agency in New York 


MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS 

of the company will be CLOSED from the 1st to the 14th April, 


1944, koth dates inclusive, for the preparation of Preference 
and Ordinary Share Dividend Warrants. 


Warrants will be posted on April 14th. 
By Order of the Board, 
FP. W. CATER, Secretary. 
Toll End Road, Tipton. 15th March, 1944. 


Printed in Gteat Britain by St. Clements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., 





AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3lst March, 1943 
£67,128,395 


a, . 


“) NEW, ZEALAND 


G 


Represented at over 200 points 
ian New Zealand and at Me!bourne, 
Victoria; Sydney. New South Wales; 

Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa 
Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z 
H.R.H.Chalmers, Genera! Manager 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 

ASSETS EXCEED - - -  £83,000,000 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £155,000,000 
(1943 Accounts) 





ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the sixty-sixth ordinary 
general meeting of the shareholders will be held at the company s 
offices, 61 Avenue Fouad ler, ‘Alexandria, on Thursday the 
April 1944 at half.past four in the afternoon for the transaction 
of the ordina: business of the company pursuant to Act of 
Parliament and to fix the directors’ remuneration. 

Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend or to 
be represented at the meeting must deposit their share warrants 
in London before the 23rd March 1944 or in Alexandria before the 
8rd April 1944 until after the meeting, at the National Bank of 
Egypt, € King William Street, London, E.C.4, or at the National 
Bank of Egypt, Alexandria, or at some other approved bank in 
London or Alexandria. 

- By Ovées_ of Se] spare. 
> = , ers. 
R. WALTON, } Joint Manag 
Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 20th January, 1944. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incorporated Le 
Canada with Limited Liability).—Notice to Shareholders. ne 
Sixty-third Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of sa 
Company, for the election of Directors to take the places of - 
retiring Directors and for the transaction of business generally. 
will be held on Wednesday, the third day of May next, at e 
principal office of the Company, at Montreal, at 12 o'clock. — 
The Ordinary Stock Transfer Books will be closed in Mont 4 
Toronto, New York and London at 3 p.m. on Tuesday, . 
eleventh day of April. The Preference Stock Books will be be 0 4 
in London at the same time. All books will be reopen os 
Thursday, the fourth day of May. By Order of the Board, 
F. BRAMLEY, Secretary. Montreal,- March 13, 1944. 


Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, L1D., 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, March 18, 1944. 
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United Kingdom 


Industry and Trade 


Ir the process of mobilising Britain’s resources for war was 
largely completed in 1942, the past year has been one of 
sustained and total effort probably unequalled in its history. 

The civilian sector of industry and trade had to give up 
such resources as it could still spare without depriving the 
population of the essentials of life. The minimum need for food, 
clothing and other essentials was met; this distribution was 
probably as fair as it could be made in times of war. Price 
control ensured that even the lowest income categories could 
purchase their share of the small supply of essential goods and 
services ; efficient rationing ensured distribution according to 
needs rather than money demand. : 

The war sector of the British economy rose to new heights 
of achievement, in output as well as in flexibility. War produc- 
tion could not be raised by another 50 per cent as between 
1941 and 1942, but it reached a record over the whole field of 
munitions. 

As important as the total volume of munition output was 
the production of the types required in the proportions needed 
by the Services. During 1943, as Mr Lyttelton, Minister of 
Production, has pointed out, the emphasis in production has 
shifted more and more, in accordance with changing strategic 
needs, to the newest types of aircraft, weapons and devices of 
every kind. The fulfilment of changing demands called for a 
high degree of adaptability and flexibility on the part of workers 
and managers. The number of workers was increased by 
203,000 in the manufacture of aircraft, and by 64,000 in naval 
construction and other Admiralty work, while those engaged on 
the production of equipment for the Army was reduced. 

The reduction in merchant shipping losses and the growing 
volume of shipbuilding in North America has ensured a steady 
flow of the raw materials required for the fulfilment of the 
production schedules of civilian goods and munitions. On the 
other hand, coal, the main home-produced raw material, was in 
short supply ; production in 1943 was smaller than in 1942. 


Agriculture 


THE dispute between the National Farmers’ Unions and the 
Government over prices 'n the winter of 1943-4 generated much 
political heat. It appears, however, that farmers were in fact 
more concerned over the Government’s still unannounced plans 
for post-war agriculture than the details of the prices then under 
discussion. Much interest was shown during the year in unofficial 
plans ; memoranda on this subject were published by the Royal 
Agricultural Society, the Central Landowners’ Association, the 
National. Farmers’ Union, the Council of Agriculture and the 
Conservative Agricultural Committee. The Luxmoore report 
dealt with the future of agricultural education ; the Forestry 

mmission produced a plan for post-war forestry; the Hill 
Sheep Committees for England and Wales and for Scotland 
teported in favour of further Government assistance to restore 
and maintain the hill sheep industry. 


Manpower and Labour Conditions 


THE stringency in manpower which was already beginning io 
be felt in 1942 became more marked in 1943. Two measures 
in particular indicate the strain placed on labour resources: 
the extension of women’s registration age to 50 and the decision 
to conscript men for the mines as an alternative to service in 
the armed forces. 

The extent of mobilisation at the end of the year can be 
seen from the following facts: Out of a total adult population 
of 33.1 million available for work (i.e., those aged between 14 
and 60) 223 million were engaged in the Services or in vital 
employment. Of these 15 million were men and 73 million 
women, while a considerable proportion of the remainder were 
housewives or engaged in voluntary service. There was a further 
expansion in the numbers of women employed. It was estimated 
that 90 per cent of the single women and over 80 per cent of 
the married women without children between 18 and 40 were 
engaged on work of national importance. Whereas in 1940 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND TRADE DISPUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN 














| Registered Unemployed Trade Disputes* 
~~ 

1942 | 1943 (a) | 1942 | 1943 

} 000’s | 000’s {| 000’s 000’s 

UMN ciao siats calico aicis wares | 194 | 99 59 37 
MOPRMEEY 6.6.0.0. 6: :.01006sce ne es i 188 | me | 28 34 
Es ce acuwanetvevns | 136 | aa. 43 122 
RMN tora ieiolaieiele cxsecdra seid 127 | 80 63 68 
DE Rahck setnbwenersccenes } 118 | - | 36 | 198 
NE lor Sc dine anche eee 1 106 } aa } 356 112 
NRO ciple eres bas ccercownics | 107 | 73 42 97 
5 oo once Knee sama | 114 | aa | 37 139 
September ................. 104 fil 53 327 
IN ooo sik cose estrennee's's.s | 101 74 337 157 
INOVOMINCE so 550s ccc cces evens | 95 4a6 | 93 365 
SCRA O8 5. 6.5555 sere casos 87 ; | 90 131 

PEUMERNB aso. osicesce ess 123 83 | 


(a) Frome March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for 
ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time 
employment. 

* Number of working days lost. 








women represented only 12 per cent of the labour force in air- 
craft production, the proportion had been increased to 40 per 
cent in 1943. In munitions industries as a whole, including 
shipbuilding, about a third of the workers were women. 

Unemployment figures showed a substantial reduction. The 
average for the year was 93,408, compared with 125,311 in 
1942—the lowest figure for nearly 20 years. About 83 million 
workers were covered by Essential Work Orders. 

Important changes in the production programme, in order 
to meet operational requirements, came into effect and over- 
riding priority was given to aircraft production. This involved 
a large-scale transference of productive resources and a curtail- 
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ment of the Ministry of Supply programme. Recruiting for the 
Women’s Auxiliary Services and the Women’s Land Army was 


suspended, the comb-out of workers in less essential industries — 


and services was accelerated, and wherever possible labour was 
directed into aircraft factories. The numbers engaged on air- 
craft work increased by 203,000 during the year. There was 
also an increase of 64,000 in the numbers engaged on naval 
construction. The changes, on balance, were carried out 
smoothly, but a certain arrount of hardship was inevitably 
incurred over the transference of labour in individual cases. 

There was some increase in industrial unrest, which was due 
not so much to wages grievances as to an ‘increase in general 
war strain. Most of the stoppages were of short duration. In 
1943, 1,810,000 working days were lost as a result of trade 
disputes, affecting about half a million workers, compared with 
1,530,000 days lost in 1942. Over half the stoppages occurred 
in coal-mining, but one of the longest was that of 7,000 engi- 
neers at Barrow in October, which cost nearly 100,000 working 
days. There was little change in industrial relations ; the num- 
ber of joint production committees increased to about 3,000. 
An important development was the creation of national concilia- 
tion machinery for the coal-mining industry. 

Increases in rates of wages were granted in most of the 
principal industries. In agriculture, the national minimum was 
raised to 65s. a week; the National Arbitration Tribunal 
awarded engineers a 6s. increase for timeworkers, the consoli- 
dation of part of the national bonus in the basis rate and an 


WaGES AND CosT OF LIVING 














| Wages (a) Cost of Living (5) 

een ] 

1942 1943 1942 | 1943 
1322 139} 200 199 
133} 139% 200 199 
1333 142 200 199 
134 1423 199 198 

ist 200 199 
137} 143; 199 198 
138 144 200 200 
138 144 201 199 
138 144 200 198 
138 144 200 199 
138} 1443 200 199 
138} 145% 200 199 
136 143 200 199 





a) Index (1924=100) compiled by Prof. Bowley, eliminating seasonal fluctuations. 
8 steeietes of Labour Index for Ist of month (July 1, 1914=100). 





addition to the pieceworkers’ minimum percentage; railway 
workers were awarded a flat rate increase of 4s. 6d. a week. 
Other industries in which increases were granted include cotton 
spinning and weaving, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, chemi- 
cals, building and contracting, and distributive trades. The only 
industry in which there was no general change in rates was coal- 
mining, though the miners applied at the end of the year for 
higher minimum wages. ° . 

There were few changes in normal working hours, though 
less overtime was worked than in earlier years of the war. The 


Finance and 


The Stock Exchanges 


PossrBty the feature of the British stock market during 1943 
was the virtual stability of the general level of fixed-interest 
securities taken as a whole. The old year ended with the average 
yield on industrial equities rather above that on_ industrial 
preferences, according to the figures of The Actuaries’ Invest- 









































Year 1943 
Seourity , 
Jan. | April | June | July | Sept. | Sept. | Dec. 
6 7 9 21 1 22 31 
: ie 83 82} | 803] 80 794 718% 

OF Cees s.. . vin 06000000200> * i 793 
ie? Ee 105% | 106 | 103% | 103% | 103§ | 104} | 1033 
L.M.S. 1923 4% Pref. Stk..... 643 62 623 | 623 614 | 594 | 623 
oF. COR, BAK. «0200000000 58 59 62 60 | 614!) 593] 62 
Bass. Ratcliff & Gretton (£1).. | 157/6 | 161/— | 159/- | 161/- | 163/9 | 163/9 | 167/6 
Seis OEDD......sc0e0s0.0s 86/3| 83/9| 85/6| 87/3|-88/-| 90/-| 88/6 
Courtaulds (£1) .........2-s- 45/6| 49/6| 49/-| 55/-*| 55/3) 55/-| 53/3 
Imperial Chemical (£1) ....... 37/6 | 39/—| 38/9) 39/3} 38/9] 38/9*} 38/9 
Mamek (£1).........2000s0c0000% 105/73; 107/6 | 105/74) 102/6 | 102/6 | 102/6 | 100/- 
Cunard Steamship Ord. (f1)... 21/-| 21/3] 20/6| 22/9| 23/6) 23/6] 24/- 
United Steel Co.’s Ord. (£1)... | 26/6! 25/9} 26/6] 24/9] 24/9} 25/3] 24/9 
Rolls Royce Ord. (£1) .....-.. | 106/3 | 105/— | 101/3 | 107/6 | 108/9 | 110/- | 105/— 
Marks & Spencer “A” (5/-).. 46/-| 47/9| 50/9| 50/6 | 57/-| 59/-| 54/3 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Ord. (£1) | 100/-| 98/-| 98/14) 105/- ' 10/-| 110/- | 105/- 
Imperial Tobacco Ord. (£1) ... 78 18 Tf | Th 78 78 1k 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Ord. (£1) ... | 81/3 | 89/4} | 86/103) 97/6 | 107/6 | 107/6*| 115/- 

87/6 | 88/3| 80/- 
Harrisons & Crosfield Defd. (£1) | 65/- 75/-| 76/3} 75/- 


Blyvoors (10/-) ......-...20s. | 438) si) e8 9 | 876 
| 12/3| 15/3 | 15/3 





Gaumont British Ord. (10/-) .. 14/6 | 15/3 | 16/6 | 18/- 


* Ex. dividend. 7 
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general working-class cost of living showed little change, owing 
to the stabilisation policy adopted by the Government. 

Increased attention was paid during the year to industrial 
health and welfare. An important conference on Industrial 
Health was called by the Minister of Labour in April. By 
August (latest date for which figures are available) there were 
10,462 works canteens in operation, including canteens on docks 
and building sites. By the end of the year there were 881 colliery 
canteens, covering 96 per cent of the miners, though only about 
half this number provided full meal services. 

A great deal was done, largely on the initiative of the Minister 
of Labour himself, to raise the standards of the lower-paid 
sections of the working-class and to extend the principle of 
national minimum wages. The Catering Wages Bill, introduced 
in February, was designed to improve the pay and working 
conditions of catering workers. The Hetherington Committee 
was appointed to make recommendations for improving the 
wages and conditions of domestic staff in hospitals and institu- 
tions ; the Rushcliffe Committee did the same for nurses in 
hospitals and public health service. The recommendations of 
both these Committees were accepted by the Government. 

Apart from their effect on recruitment for such jobs as domestic 
service in institutions and nursing, which were given high 
priority by the Ministry of Labour, these improvements have 
a long-term significance. Two other measures initiated during 
1943, the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Bill and the 
Disabled Persons Bill, provide further evidence of the increas- 
ing attention which was paid during the year to the problems 
of the demobilisation period and the transition from war to 
peace. 


Commodity ‘Prices 


THE trend of costs and prices remained upwards in 1943, but 
the rate of increase has generally been small, thanks to the 
efficiency of price control in essential civilian goods and military 
stores. 

The Economist’s index of wholesale prices, given in detail 
on page 16, as well as the Board of Trade’s, were only 
slightly higher at the end of 1943 than a year earlier. Coal 
is one of the few important raw materials with a more than 
average rise in price, due mainly to higher wages unaccompanied 
by an increase in productivity. 

The Ministry of Labour’s cost of living index remained 
virtually unchanged throughout the year, though this has meant 
an increase in the subsidy required for its stabilisation. 

Wage rates, as distinct from earnings, have shown a further 
small rise, According to the Ministry of Labour, the average 
level of full-time weekly wage rates in all industries for which 
information is available was between 4 and 5 per cent higher 
at the end of 1943 than a year before. 

Changes in the average prices of manufactured goods are 
not recorded by monthly index numbers, but there are indica- 
tions that price control has remained effective, both for essential 
civilian goods and munitions. 

Where money demand was free to exert its pressure, as in 
luxuries and in existing uncontrolled durable goods, sub- 
stantial price advances have indeed been recorded ; but those 
exceptions merely emphasise the continued success of price 
control over the broad field of goods and services. 


Investment 


ment Index. January saw the position reversed; by August 
the equity yield was well below the other, and not until the 
November recession did it rise well above once more. On the 
year both these yields fell by 0.04 per cent. As to prices, the 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
PRICES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 
British : Financial News Index of 30 Ordinary Shares 

(July 1, 1935 = 100) 
American: Standard Statistics Index of: 50 Common Stocks 
(1926 = 100) 
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rise was, absolutely, very similar to that of 1942, but the bulk 
of the net appreciation occurred in the first half of 1943, whereas 
the whole of the 1942 rise came about in the second half of 
that year. Apart from twin humps and the resultant reactions 
in July and October, the rise was fairly continuous. At present 
the curve is flattening out and tending to run parallel with 
that for fixed-interest securities. Meanwhile, the American 
experience has not been very dissimilar, but there the 1943 rise 
was, absolutely, rather greater than that of 1942. With the 
approach of final victory, the trend of prices has been more 
and more dependent upon estimates of the Government’s inten- 
tions for the period of post-war transition and of the success 
which they will meet. Information on any progress which may 
have been made has so far been slight. News of actual 
intentions, or even guesses as to what these may be, will 
influence special securities from time to time, but the general 
level of prices is not likely to rise appreciably until it is clear 
that distributable profits will be allowed to increase materially. 


New Capital Issues 


As will be seen from the figures below, the temporary setback 
to the general level of borrowing experienced’ in 1942 was re- 
versed last year. Of new borrowing, whether by issues or by 
“permission to deal,” there is a rise in every category, and, 
with the sole exception of Empire borrowing, the latest figures 
exceed those of 1941. The feature is, of course, the renewed 
expansion in Government issues, which exclude, however, float- 
ing debt and tax reserve certificates. It seems probable that by 
now the production of munitions has reached its maximum, so that 
no further expansion in borrowing is to be looked for on that 
account. There is no certainty that price rises have ceased, and 
this may continue to push up the cost of production for our own 
purposes, and for reverse ‘ease-lend. The expansion of activity 
under heads other than Government issues is too small to sug- 
gest any real relaxation in conditions governing such operations, 
and none has occurred. The sharp fall in conversions reflects 
the incidence of maturities as well as the fact that the rise 
in the general level of fixed-interest securities was virtually halted 
shortly after the beginning of the year. 


TotTaL BoRROWINGS BY OFFERS TO PUBLIC AND TO 
SHAREHOLDERS ONLY (Million £) 





1928 83-9] 14:9 | 164-8 263-6 | 63-2 42-3 369-1 | 100 
1935 88-0} 51-1 81-6 220-7 | 15-2 0:2 236 -1 64 
1936 60-2 | 79°5 90-6 230-3) 24-8 0-7 255 -8 69 
1937 95:8 | 43-7 84-7 224-2 | 21-1 6°3 251 6 68 
1938 75-9] 24-9 62-2 163-0 | 24-3 2°8 180-1 49 
1939 36-8} 12-1 26 -7 75°6 | 15°8 0:3 91-7 25 
1940 | 1070-8 Nil 1-4 | 1072-2 0-2 Nil 1072-4 | 293 
1941 | 1497-5] Nil 0-4 | 1497-9 2-9 Nil 1500 -8 

1942 | 1457-1 Nil 0-3 | 1457-4 0-4 Nil 1457-8 | 398 
1943 | 1586-3 Nil 1:8 | 1588-1 15 O-1 | 1589-7 | 431 





* Including County and Public Board Loans. 


ToTAL BORROWING, INCLUDING STOCK EXCHANGE 
** Permission to Deal” (Million £) 











British 
Calendar A Total 
Years | Govern. | Home - Total Empire | Foreign | Issues 
ment - n yy thers | Home 
| 

1939 36-8} 12-1 66 -2 115-1] 25-5 2:2 142-8 
1940 1,070 -8 Nil 16 6 1,087 -4 13 Nil 1,088 -7 
1941 1,497 -5 Nil 8-0 1,505 -5 4-2 0-1 1,509 -8 
1942 1,457 -1 Nil 9-2 1,466 -3 0-8 0-1 1,467 -2 
1943 1,586 -3 1:7 12-5 1,600 -5 2:7 06 1,603 -8 


* Including County and Public Board Loans. 
ConvErRSION IssvEs (Million £) 


| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 





British Govt. .... Nil Nil 352 -8 Nil Nil Nil 
_. eee in 23-6 26 -0 Nil 54-4 47-2 24°17 
WA. scenes 23 °6 26 -0 352 °8 54-4 47-8 24-7 





Industrial Profits 


For the first *time since the outbreak of war, the profits 
of companies, as published, but after deducting debenture in- 
terest, show a rise on those of the same concerns for the pre- 
ceding year, The rise is small, but it means that the index, which 
had fallen from 120.7 for 1938 to 90.0 for 1942, rose last year 
to 93.1 per cent. Actually reca'culated gross profits appear now 
to be on the up-grade. Dividends are increasing, and the share 
of net profits distributed is rising. The quarterly published 
figures show a decline only in the first quarter, with very 
moderate rises in the others. The poor showing of the rubber 
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industry exercised a depressing effect on the early figures. It 
should be pointed out that, if gross profits are substituted for 
published profits, the share of the total going to shareholders 
is falling, although the absolute amount of distributions is rising. 


CoMPANY REPORTS PUBLISHED IN CALENDAR YEARS 1933-43 

















Net Profits* 
“ Chatn"’ 
No. of 
. Same Index 
Companies —— Companies, 1938= 6 
R s Preceding 
eports Ware 
£ Mn. £ Mn. 
BO a cikcsccwes 1,945 141-4 140-8 63-4 
ee 1,975 168 -8 144-8 73-9 
a asic csnane 2,116 203 -2 175-3 85-7 
Co 2,186 239-1 212 -2 96-6 
EE ard6:<ressisaiee 2,279 281-4 240-3 113-2 
Oe o's arelgiscin's 2,389 302-7 284 -4 120-7 
Pe vaccicceee 2,342 267 +5 291-4 110-8 
TEM ec cseecesc 2,260 208 -1 216-3 106 -6 
RE ecicaveccns 2,041 175-6 198 -6 94-3 
ae 2,002 168 -7 176-7 90-0 
OBS sosaie cstv 2,071 167-9 162-3 93-1 


* After Debenture Interest, ft 1940 to 1943 figures are not strietly 


comparable with previous years. 
QUARTERLY CHANGES IN ProFits* 1933-43 





1st Quarter 4th Quarter 








2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter | 
Profits Profits Profits Profits 
No. of — No. of | Change No. of | Change No. of | Change 
Cos. Cos. = ‘os, 2 Cos —_ 
Prev. Prev. Prev. ° Prev. 
Year Year Year Year 
% % % | 
1933 562 — 89 612 + 3:3 307 — 5:5 464 + % 3 
1934 547 + 53 642 +18 -2 318 +27-7 468 +32-9 
1935 592 +14°6 694 +17-8 345 +12-2 485 +16-9 
1936 569 +13°-3 7139 +10°6 382 +143 496 +15-2 
1937 628 +11-9 765 +19-9 337 +19-2 549 +20 -2 
1938 646 +10°5 805 +12°-9 374 — 14 564 — 4-4 
1939 656 — 90 193 — 8-2 345 —- 79 548 — 7-1 
1940¢| 552 — 4:1 7122 + 5:0 428 —16°8 558 — 3-7 
1941+} 439 —- 90 497 —12°5 498 —17°5 607 — 7:5 
1942+] 426 —10°5 426 — 4-1 480 + 0:2 569 — 4-0 
1943¢} 465 — 1-0 535 + 4:3 518 — 86 553 +> 2-4 





* After Debenture Interest. 
comparable with previous years. 


¢ 1940 to 1943 figures are not striethy 


DIVISION OF PROFITS (FOURTH QUARTER COMPANIES) 









] 
Proportion of Profits | Rate of Payment on each Class 
Reports (after Deb. Interest) | of Capital 
= =e 
uring 
Fourth | Paid in | Paid in Earned Paid 
Quarter} Pref. Ord. 


for on 
Ordinary | Ordinary 


% % % % % % ve 
1933 23-4 64-3 12-3 5-04 3-2 6:2 6-2 
1934 19-6 59-9 20°5 4:95 3-7 9-9 68 
1935 19-0 55-2 25-8 4-84 45 11°6 79 
1936 17°5 53-5 29-0 4°75 49 14-2 9-2 
1937 15-7 51-6 32-7 4°59 5-4 18-2 11-2 
1938 13-9 48-8 37-3 4-47 5-0 18-7 106 
1939 16-0 46-1 37-9 4-47 48 14-9 8-2 
1940* | 23-6 61-4 15-0 4-80 5-8 12-1 9°8 
1941* | 29-5 54:1 16 -4 4-60 6-4 10-9 8-4 
1942* | 25-6 50-0 24-4 4°90 6-4 14°1 9-4 
1942t | 20-9 56-8 22-3 4°70 6:2 13-9 10-0 
1943¢ | 20-6 57:7 21-7 4:70 6°3 14° 10-6 


* 1940 to 1943 figures are not strictly comparable with previous years. 
t Whole year. New basis. 


The Money Market 


EXPANSION of currency and credit again provided the back- 
ground for the history of the money market in 1943. Clear- 
ing bank deposits averaged £3,275 million in 1942 and 
£3,677 million in 1943. Almost the whole counterpart of that 
expansion of credit was provided by increased holdings of 
Treasury Deposit Receipts, which by the end of the year had 
become the largest of the banks’ assets, taking precedence of 
investments, which themselves had ousted advances from first 
place in 1941. To maintain this expanding pyramid of credit 
the authorities automatically provided the required basis of 
bank cash. It follows that at no time was the operation of credit 
policy originated through the money market. The disturbances 
that occurred in the market were the result of temporary dis- 
equilibria between the heavy income and expenditure of the 
Government, and these temporary disturbances were quickly 
and smoothly remedied by appropriate open-market operations 
initiated by the Bank of England. At no time was the money 
market forced to borrow from the Bank at penal rates during 
the year, but on many occasions the Bank went to the assistance 
of the market in a variety of ways. Given this ready assistance 
whenever the credit position showed the slightest indication of 
tichtening, the structure of money and discount rates remained 
rigidly fixed throughout the year. The money market was 
always able to finance its requirements of bill money from the 
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clearing banks at 1 per cent, while the Treasury bill rate kept 
steadily at about ss over this figure. 

The main feature in the history of the discount market last 
year was the number of amalgamations and increases of capital. 
These furthered a policy of concentration which has had offi- 
cial inspiration for some years past and which has accompanied 
the gradual change of the discount market from a bill to a bond 
market. The change in the main character and interest of the 
market has called for a stronger capital structure. This has been 
provided by amalgamations and by the influx of new capital. 
Some of the additional capital has come from insurance com- 
panies, while in one interesting case it was provided by a hire- 
purchase finance company. 


Foreign Exchanges 


No changes occurred last year in the official list of exchange 
rates quoted in London. The equivalent of such a change 
occurred in the autumn, when a 50 per cent concession was 
granted to certain diplomatic and personal remittances to 
Chungking. This was the result of the big rise in the Chinese 
cost of living and of the fact that the fixed Chinese exchange 
rate had remained oblivious of the changes in the true parity of 
the currency. The concession was later increased to 100 per 
cent. With the invasion of Italy a rate of 400 lire to the £ was 
fixed by the Allied military authorities. The invading armies 
took their own military currencies with them, while, in addition, 
a supply of “ Amgot” lire notes was also part of the invasion 
equipment and was put into circulation. In the New Year, the 
francs circulating in ex-de Gaulle territories and in North 
Africa were unified and given an exchange value of 200 francs 
to the £. Paraguay last year introduced a new unit of account, 
the guarani. The Belgian and Dutch Governments entered into 
a formal monetary agreement providing for the stabilisation of 
their currencies and for clearing balances of mutual indebted- 
ness. This bilateral agreement was stated to be without 
prejudice to wider international exchange agreements into 
which the Belgo-Dutch grouping could readily be merged. The 
steady improvement in the Brazilian exchange position made 
it possible last year for the Bank of England to tackle the 
problem of blocked cruzeiro balances held for residents of the 
UK. Thanks to the accumulation of sterling balances on Brazi- 
lian account, an arrangement was made providing for the com- 
pensation of these balances against blocked cruzeiro assets. 
The balance of payments of the UK with other countries in 
the sterling area has continued heavily unfavourable to this 
country, and this has again reflected itself in a persistent accu- 


Overseas 
United States 


In 1943, the American economy supplied goods and services to 
the war effort in an amount that corresponded to its maximum 
peacetime output, and, at the same time, aggregate civilian con- 
sumption continued in excess of the highest peacetime volume. 
The problems of obtaining adequate supplies of raw materials 
and of providing sufficient industrial facilities for war needs had 
been largely mastered by the end of 1943, but manpower 
shortages became increasingly restrictive during the course of 
the year. 

These overall achievements were not accomplished without 
many severe adjustments in the distribution of employment and 
consumption. With full employment and with individual incomes 
far in excess of the amount of goods and services available for 
consumption, increasingly severe controls over supplies, prices, 
and manpower were necessary in order to assure full accom- 
plishment of the war programme, and equitable distribution of 
available civilian supplies, and to restrict the development of 
inflationary price advances. Application of these controls was 
made difficult by political and other: pressures of organised 
special-interest groups. Notwithstanding the strong economic and 
political pressures, the controls applied, together with the public’s 
willingness to save large amounts, were generally effective in 
keeping price increases down to moderate proportions. The 
cost of living index continued its previous rise during the early 
part of 1943, but subsequently levelled off at about 25 per cent 
above the pre-war level. 


War Production.—Expenditures of the Federal Government 
for war purposes reached a peak of about $7} billion a month 
by the middle of 1943, and continued close to that level during 
the remainder of the year. The total for the year 1943 was 
$82 billion, compared with $50 billion in 1942 and $13 billion 
in 1941. Schedules called for a somewhat greater rise in ex- 
penditures, but scattered instances of reduced prices, cut-backs 
in programmes, and inadequate capacity for some products 
resulted in actual expenditures somewhat below schedules. As 
war plants and cantonments were completed, construction de- 
clined, and there were some cut-backs in ammunition output, as 
needs were met, but production of planes, ships, and com- 
munication equipment was further expanded. About two-thirds 
of the total physical volume of the output of factories and mines, 
according to estimates of the Federal Reserve Board, was for 
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mulation of abnormal sterling balances. India continues to 
provide the main creditor, but Eire, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Argentina and the Middle East countries have al! 
contributed their quotas to this phenomenon. 


~ The Bullion Market 


THE London bullion market remained quiet and featureless 
during 1943. Gold was held at the official price of 168s. per 
ounce, with sovereigns at 39s. 3d. each. Small amounts of gold 
were sold to the Bank of England from non-residents’ holdings. 
The Bank also made available small quantities of gold required 
for essential industrial purposes. Silver was held throughout 
the year at 233d. per ounce. At this price the Bank of England 
sold metal for essential industrial requirements. During the 
first half of the year the silver thus sold on official account was 
of Indian origin and represented metal acquired from the 
Indian Government’s reserves both in London and in India 
at earlier dates. These reserves were exhausted in the summer 
of 1943, and from then onward their place was taken by United 
States and Canadian silver. As early as April, 1943, it was 
announced that requests had been made by the British to the 
US Government for shipments of silver. These were made on 
lend-lease terms—but with the special provision that an 
equivalent amount of silver be retransferred to the United 
States after the end of the war. Canada’s silver shipments have 
been made available under the agreement for pooling resources 
and have thus passed without the creation of any debt. 

The real interest in bullion has switched from the London 
and New York markets, where prices are rigidly fixed, to the 
Indian and Middle East countries, where prices have moved 
freely and have estab'ished themselves at high premia over the 
London and New York parities. The feature of these free 
markets has been the development of heavy official sales of 
gold effected in each of them by the appropriate central bank. 
The gold in question has been provided by Great Britain and 
the United States, and one of the objectives of these sales has 
been the mopping up of redundant purchasing power created 
by abnormally high allied expenditure in these countries. In 
India the gold sold on official account has gone to meet this 
expenditure. The price of gold in Bombay, which touched the 
equivalent of £19 an ounce, has been falling under the pressure 
of these official sales, and had settled down to the equivalent of 
£14 an ounce by the end of the year. 

There has been no official selling of silver, but the substan- 
tial hoards of the metal in India have provided an adequate 
stock in trade for the free market, where the price has fluctuated 
around a mean of Rs. 127 per 100 tolas. 


Countries 


war purposes, and there was an increase of about 50 per cent in 
war products over 1942. 


Civilian Supplies—Consumer expenditure on all types of 
goods and services, according to Department of Commerce esti- 
mates, rose to a level of about $90 billion a year early in 1943. 
and continued at that level during the remainder of the year. 
This compares with $62 billion in 1939 and, even after allowance 
for the rise in prices, represents a larger volume of goods and 
services than in peacetime, although a somewhat smaller volume 
than in 1942. Private expenditures for capital purposes were 
negligible in amount in 1943, compared with $11 billion in 1939. 

The physical volume of the production of manufactures and 
minerals for strictly civilian purposes has declined since 1941, 
according to estimates of the Federal Reserve Board, and in 1943 
was less than three-fourths of the 1939 output. Total consump- 
tion, however, was able to remain at about the maximum peace- 
time level, owing to increases in the production of non-manu- 
factured foods, and the use of services, and to drains upon 
previously accumulated stocks. Consumer goods have been scarce 
because of increased consumption by a great number of people 
who, in normal times, received low incomes, while the fixed- 
income groups, including many in the higher brackets, have been 
unable to obtain as much as usual. 


Construction.—Expenditures for construction declined sharply 
from the high level of 1942, reflecting sharp reductions in the 
construction of military and naval installations and of publicly 
financed industrial plants, as well as a further decrease in private 
residential building. For the year as a whole, construction ex- 
penditures were somewhat larger than in 1939, but at the end 
of 1943 the level of activity was considerably lower. Publicly 
financed housing construction was in somewhat larger volume 
in 1943 than in the previous year. Both publicly financed and 
privately financed housing construction was limited to that 
needed for essential workers in congested war-pfoduction areas, 
and a large part of the private building was financed by Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans. 


Agriculture——The physical volume of agricultural production 
in 1943 was estimated by the Department of Agriculture as 
slightly larger than the record output of 1942. The total yield 
of crops was somewhat smaller than in the previous year, but 
larger than in other years, while the output of livestock and live- 
stock products increased further. Prices of farm praducts con- 
tinued to rise during the first half of the year, but in the latter 
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half some farm prices declined. Although operating costs also 
increased somewhat, the net income of farm operators increased 
to the record figure of $12.5 billion in 1943, from $10.2 billion 
in 1942 and $4.5 billion in 1939. 

National Income and Savings.—Individual incomes in 1943 
totalled about $142 billion, according to Department of Com- 
merce estimates, compared with $116 billion in 1942 and $71 bil- 
lion in 1939. The rate of increase slackened somewhat in the 
latter part of the year, and it is likely that at the beginning of 
1944 individual incomes were at the rate of about $150 billion 
a year. After payment of about $18 billion in personal taxes in 
1943, compared with only $3 billion in 1939, and consumption 
expenditures of $90 billion, there remained a surplus of $34 billion 
available to individuals and unincorporated business for savings. 
This compares with $27 billion in 1942 and $6 billion in 1939. 
Most of the additional income has gone to the greatly enlarged 
number of factory workers and Government employees, includ- 
ing those in the armed forces, and to farmers. Amounts received 
in the form of interest, dividends, rents, royalties, and profits 
of individuals and partnerships have increased less rapidly. 

In addition to the large volume of savings by individuals and 
unincorporated business, corporations have also accumulated sub- 
stantial surpluses which are being held in the form of liquid 
assets. These accumulations have arisen from large retained earn- 
ings, depreciation and other reserves, with reduced expenditures 
on plant and equipment. 

Both corporations and individuals have used their savings 
largely to purchase Government securities and to increase their 
cash holdings. There has been some debt retirement and also 
some continued increase in insurance and pension reserves, the 


_ proceeds of which have been in turn largely invested in Govern- 


ment securities. Holdings of Governmeng securities by investors 
other than banks increased by about $32 billion in 1943, fol- 
lowing an increase of $24 billion in 1942 ;,bank deposits of indi- 
viduals, partnerships, and corporations increased by about $18 
billion in 1943 and $10 billion in 1942 ; and currency in circula- 
tion increased by over $5 billion in 1943 and $4 billion in 1942. 
Altogether the accumulation of liquid savings by businesses and 
individuals during 1942 and 1943, according to estimates of the 
Federal Reserve Board, amounted to nearly $100 billion, of 
which probably $60 billion represent individual savings and the 
remainder the accumulations of businesses. These funds are 
available for use at any time and are a powerful potential for 
inflation. They also provide a cushion to ameliorate the effects 
of possible post-war declines in income and employment. 

Government Finance.—Rising war expenditures by the 
Federal Government during 1943 were accompanied by an even 
more rapid increase in tax receipts, resulting from the imposition 
of additional taxes and the inauguration of withholding taxes on 
current incomes. The deficit in the last half of the year was 
less than in the two preceding half-year periods. The Federal 
Government borrowed $57 billion in the course of the year, 
compared with $48 billion in 1942. 

Banking and Credit.—Banking conditions in 1943 continued 
to reflect primarily the influence of Government finance. Bank 
holdings of Government securities, including those of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, increased by $25 billion in 1943, compared with 
$23 billion in 1942, representing respectively 44 per cent and 
49 per cent of the total increase in the outstanding Government 
debt. There was little net change in bank loans. 

The continued demand for currency on the part of the public, 
and the need for required reserves to back the growing volume 
of deposits, caused a continued drain on bank reserves. Reserves 
held in excess of legal requirements declined from over $2 billion 
early in the year to about a billion at the end, and other reserve 
funds needed were supplied through the Reserve Bank’s open- 


market purchases of Government securities, which amounted to. 


about $5 billion. 

In addition to supplying needed reserves, Federal Reserve 
operations were also directed toward maintaining the prices and 
yields of. Government securities at prevailing levels. These cover a 
wide range of yields, varying from 3 of 1 per cent on short-term 
Treasury bills to 2 per cent on ten-year bonds, which are pur- 
chasable by banks, and 2} per cent on 20- to 25-year bonds, not 
purchasable by banks. In view of this wide range of yields and 
of the publicly announced policy of maintaining prices at exist- 
ing levels, there was a growing tendency on the part of banks 
and other investors to buy the higher-yield issues and to sell to 
the Reserve Banks the lower-yield securities. Thus, in the latter 
half of the year, the commercial banks reduced the amount of 
their bi'ls while adding to other types of securities in their port- 
folios. The Federal Reserve Banks, on the other hand, bought 
short-term bills and certificates of indebtedness and sold 

‘Teasury notes and bonds. Bank portfolios, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to be dominated by short-term securities. 


Canada 


War Production and Trade.—The past year was one in which 
Sconomic activity reached a top limit at about double that of 
1939, so the problem of further expansion became secondary 
to that of adjusting production to changing war needs while 
puintaining a high rate of output. As the year ended, Mr C. D. 

Owe, Minister of Munitions and Supply, said: 


‘ Our war production is at its peak and is being subjected to 
requent changes and adjustments which cause temporary 
Teadjustments in employment. 
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The department’s objective of $3,500 millions’ worth of muni- 
tions and war supplies in 1943, it is believed, was achieved. 
To the end of November, 1943, Canadian exports were valued 
at $2,700 million, an increase of $600 million over the corre- 
sponding period of 1942, and of $305 million over the entire 
export total of the previous year. Commodity imports for 11 
months were $1,600 million, of which $1,312 million origi- 
nated in the United States and $120 million in the United 
Kingdom. Canadian exports in the r1-month period were 
$1,019 million to the USA and $943 million to the UK. The 
Canadian active balance of trade in 1943 was the highest in 
history. Aggregate external trade, exclusive of gold, was valued 
at $4,294 million in the 11-month period, an increase of $673 
million over the corresponding period of 1942. 

A comparison produced by the Wartime Information Board 
gave the value of exports from Canada in this war to the end 
of December, 1943, of munitions, strategical materials and food- 
stuffs at $6,700 million. The figure for the last war was $1,003 
million. The figure for this war did not include items amount- 
ing to $2,275 million of production for Canada’s own armed 
forces at home and abroad, nor foodstuffs exported to the United 
States since that country entered the war. 


Manpower.—Each month in 1943 brought an increase in 
employment in war plants, and the recorded employment in 
all lines in Canada of 1,952,000 persons, including $11,000 
women, in October, 1943, is regarded as a peak not likely to 
be exceeded. New employment since the war started was 
thought to have absorbed 1,000,000 persons, a figure including 
the armed forces. The stage where 60 per cent of the popula- 
tion over 14 years of age was in military service or at work 
had been reached. Housewives were among the main groups 
omitted from this estimate. 

The required intake of the armed forces, of 15,000 a month, 


‘was not reached in the later months. The policy of giving round 


figures while protecting many salient details has permitted 
publication of main war groupings as follows: men in armed 
forces, 725,000; women, 37,800; peak employment in direct 
and indirect war work 1,100,000, including 260,000 women. 


Agriculture—Canadian agricultural production values, when 
finally computed, were expected to be somewhat less than the 
figure of $2,079 million recorded in 1942. The Department of 
Agriculture estimated the value of field crops in 1943 at $1,102 
million, compared with $1,204 million in 1942. 

While wheat production was 293.6 million bushels, compared 
with 556.1 million in 1942, the Canadian surplus stood at 670 
million bushels on October 1, 1943. For 1944 the wheat farmers 
are asked to plant no more in wheat than they did in 1943, 
when the acreage was 17,488,000. Four years ago the Canadian 
wheat acreage was 28,726,000, and, while this has declined, 
substantial increases have been attained in coarse grains. An 
important change in wheat marketing policy occurred Jast Sep- 
tember, when wheat trading was discontinued in the Winnipeg 
market and the Canadian Wheat Board was directed to acquire 
all commercial stocks of wheat at an initial price of $1.25 a 
bushel, compared with the previous guaranteed minimum of 
9o cents. 

Marketing and processing of meat products exceeded all pre- 
vious records in 1943. The meat-packing industry produced 
1,577 million pounds of products. Supply of 675 million pounds 
of bacon to the United Kingdom was completed in 1943, and an 
agreement for 900 million pounds in 1944 and 1945 had been 
reached. Efforts to exceed this figure were put in hand. By 
April 1, 1944, it was expected the shipment of 150 million 
pounds of cheese to the United Kingdom would be completed. 
Egg production in Canada increased by 20 per cent in 1943. 
Apart from wheat, production of flour mills is being increased 
to provide 1,000,000 tons of flour for the United Kingdom. 

Aggregate figures of the Canadian chartered banks at the end 
of October, 1943, were as follows: 

(Millions of dollars) 
Change from 


prev. Year 

Deposits—Demand ............... 1,827 +218 

TERING oso ckees er «6: Sane 1,961 +252 

m CREE so vce e gin sce oleces 319 + 33 

4,107 +503 

Foreign deposits... .......ccceees 601 + 73 
Assets— 

SC NT is creas wicinrar ew eierevesie.eis 2,870 +491 

Loans—Canada ............+05- 1,076 — 27 

PROG. «6 cose ee cccisiernes 167 — 4 

4,113 +460 


Federal expenditures in 1943-4 were estimated at $5,500. mil- 
lion, a figure reasonably close to actual expenditures. For eight 
months of the fiscal year, to November 30, 1943, the Federal 
Government spent $3,121 million, or $1,369 million more than 
its revenues other than the proceeds of loans. The fifth victory 
loan, falling in that period, yielded $1,383,275,250 from 
3,008,336 cash appl'cations. Earlier in the calendar year of 1943 
the fourth victory loan yielded $1,308,985,500. 

At the year’s end Mr Ilsley, the Finance Minister, said: 
“Our economic mobilisation, after long years of urgent develop- 
ment, has been largely completed.” In the field of price control, 
the index based on pre-war levels, stood at 118.5 on Novem- 


ber I, 1943, compared with 117.7 on November 1, 1942. 
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Mining.—The single greatest mining development in Canada 
in 1943 was the Steep Rock iron ore project, from which com- 
mercial production will begin shortly. Despite a lower output, 
gold remained the single biggest item of value in Canadian 
mineral production. Gold production was 3,649,671 fine ounces, 
valued at $140,512,334. Total mineral production was valued 
at $524,426,850, a decline of $42,300,000 from 1942. Production 
increased in copper, nickel, lead and zinc. 

Manpower shortages reduced the output of fuels, though a 
compensating factor developed in an unusually mild winter 
season of 1943-44. Production of coal declined 5 per cent, and 
1943 output was 17,878,778 tons. Crude petroleum production 
was 9,958,000 barrels, 3 per cent below 1942, but this figure 
did not include oil production in the new Northwest Terri- 
tories field. Value of structural materials, cement, lime and stone, 
declined 12 per cent. 


Finance.—The Canadian national income increased more than 
18 per cent in 1943. The Bureau of Statistics estimated the 
cumulative total of the first 11 months of the vear at $8,072 
million. The indicated national income for the year was in the 
neighbourhood of $9,000 million. This high level was due to 
heavy munitions production, a record volume of exports, deficit 
financing, and a considerable advance in money supply both in 
bank deposits and the circulating media, Bank notes in public 


circulation rose to $745 million in November, compared with 
$595 million in November, 1942. —— 


Australia 


(Except where stated to the contrary, currency res in 
this article are expressed in Australian pounds.) - 


Finance.—The national income in the financial year 1942-43 
was officially estimated at £1,223 million, and the total ex- 
penditure of the Commonwealth Government amounted to 
£670.3 million, including £561.7 million military and £108.6 
million non-military expenditure, compared with an original 
budget estimate of total expenditure of only £549 million. The 
Budget for 1943-44 provides for an expenditure of £715 
million, including £570 million for military purposes and £145 
million civilian expenditure ; the increase in the latter figure 
is mainly due to higher expenditure for the social services and 
for price-pegging measures. The 1943-44 revenue is expected 
to be £312 million (compared with last year’s £267.5 million) ; 
£300 million are to be raised by public loans and £103 million 
by Treasury bills. The revenue increases will be mainly due 
to a reform in the income tax law of March, 1943, which 
provides, inter alia, for a reduction in the tax-free minimum 
income for bachelors from £156 to {£104 per year. The 
Treasurer, in his Budget speech in September, 1943, pointed 
out that the response to war loans, though improving, is still 
far short of what is possible. Deposits in Australian cheque- 
paying banks increased from £482.7 million in the second 
quarter of 1942 to £616.5 million in the second quarter : of 
1943 ; between June 30, 1942, and 1943, savings banks deposits 
rose from £274.3 million to £358.1 million, and subscriptions 
to War Savings Certificates from £26.2 million to £35.1 million, 


Industry and Trade.—Nearly 99 per cent of all trade union 
mem are in employment, and the total number of em- 
ployed wage and salary earners, outside rural and domestic 
employment, was fairly stable, at between 1,880,000 and 
1,890,000, in the first half of 1943. The index of factory em- 
ployment (based on 1928-29 = 100) increased from 165 in May, 
1942, to 170 in May, 1943, while the index for employment 
in retail stores (based on July, 1933 = 100) fell, during the 
same period, from 126 to 112: a decrease in employment also 
took place in other branches of commerée and finance, as well 
as in transport, building and even in mining. Sales of electricity 
and gas in Sydney during 1942-43 were 11 per cent higher 
than in 1941-42. The value of all non-Government building 
operations in the six State capitals was only £272,000 in 
1942-43, compared with £1,128,000 in the preceding year. 


The total value of the retail trade in Syd ; 
months ended May, 1943, ydney during the three 


Aay, was 9.8 per cent below the level 
of the same period in 1942, in spite of higher prices, but it 
was still considerably above the pre-war level. The manufac- 
ture of war material remained on a high level and the pro- 
duction of fighter aircraft was started on a large scale; but a 
larger Proportion of industrial capacity has now been devoted 
to the production of agricultural machinery. The shipbuilding 
industry was mainly occupied with repair work. A Government 
Commission has been formed to consider the post-war problems 
of Australian secondary industries. 


Price Policy—The main Australian price indices (all based 
on 1928-29 = 1,000) have developed as follows: 























Primary 
Export | Produc- | Whole- | Retail 
Prices tion = — Prices 
Prices Prices 
ceased $< —__—_— — 
June, 1942 (for retail prices: Apr.-Tune) | 902 | 952 1231 | 1 
June, 1943 (for retail prices : Apr.-June) | 973 | 975 1,268 | V13 
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A_ new Price Stabilisation Scheme, with the object of main- 
taining the cost of living at the level of April, 1943, is reported 
to be working smoothly. 
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Food and Agriculture—In addition to tea and sugar, ration- 
ing was introduced during the year. In June, 1943, butter was 
rationed (3 lb. per week) and eggs in July ; meat was rationed 
in January, 1944 (over 2 lb. per week). Australia, in spite of 
its depleted agricultural labour force, is now feeding the 
equivalent of 12 million people, and a programme for an 
increasing output of meat, dairy produce and vegetables, in 
order to fulfil its obligations to the American forces and to 
Britain, now holds first priority in the national war effort, On 
the other hand, the area under wheat in 1943-44 is one million 
acres smaller than in 1942-43 and six million acres smaller than 
in 1938-39. The wool clip amounted to 3,521,000 bales in 


1942-43, compared with 3,578,000 bales in the preceding year, © 


but, owing to higher prices, this clip brought in the unprece- 
dentedly high revenue of £73.5 million. 


New Zealand 


(Except where stated to the contrary, currency figures are 
expressed in New Zealand pounds. 


External Trade—The external trade figures show striking 
changes during the past year. Normally, exports must exceed 
imports by about £12 million to ensure a balance of external 
payments, Taking the years ending September 30th, in 1942 
the excess of exports was £30.72 million, while in 1943 im- 
ports exceeded exports by £24.06 million. War conditions 
account for most of the changes. Last year, a few months’ 
abundant shipping cleared out stocks after a good season and 
exports reached a record high figure. This year the season has 


been less favourable, the spring late and wet, and stocks await-- 


ing export are more nefrly normal, while some exportable goods 
are diverted under reverse lend-lease to the United States’ 
forces in New Zealand. In addition, owing to shortages of 
fertilisers and manpower and to the greater attractions of rival 
occupations, there is some decline in farm production for export. 
The increase in imports, which include lend-lease and defence 
materials, indicates heavy receipts from abroad of goods for- 
merly in shorter supply, both on lend-lease and ordinary 
account. Despite the markedly adverse balance of trade, the 
movements of exchange funds held overseas by all the banks 
give no indication of any large movement in the balance of 
payments. The trade figures for the past five years compare as 
follows :— 
EXTERNAL TRADE 








(£ millions) 
In New Zealand Currency | In Sterling 
Year ended : 
£B Sept. 30th 

tea Exports Impoi Exports Imports 
Beno 45 4u6ees0ess §7 -72 53-94 46 -21 43 -20 

hebennsenseoees 68 -01 47 -57 54-41 38 -06 
SL wn90ss90806s04% 68 -58 46 -34 54 -86 37-07 
SL CesLsbas sees 82 -52 51-80 66 -02 41-44 

Schaswabanss ese 90 -32 53°01 ' 12 +25 





Banking and Finance.—Money has continued to expand 
during the year, mainly on account of the Government’s use 
of bank credit to finance its deficit. An increase of £25 million 
in Government securities, etc., held by the Reserve Bank and 
the trading banks was offset to some extent by a reduction of 
£5 million in net funds held overseas, and advances to private 
customers remained practically unchanged. The note circula- 
tion, of which probably half appears to be closely held, in- 
creased by £6.5 million and total bank deposits by £16 million. 


‘But returns of bank debits indicate that free deposits are now 


circulating only about half as rapidly as before the war, or, 
alternatively, that only half are circulating at the pre-war rate. 
Money is abundant, but controls limit its expenditure, in most 
channels. Investment opportunities are limited, interest rates are 
low, share prices are rising, and the latest war loan, for £35 
million at from 2} to 3 per cent, was over-subscribed. The 
major items in the bank returns at the end of September, 1939, 
and in the last two years are summarised below. 


CoMBINED BANK RETURNS 














(£ millions) 
eas —— —- _ —_ 
War 
End of September | 1939 1942 1943 | tncreases 
a ee - 
Liabilities :— | | ; 
Note circulation..............+0505 | 13-42 22 +59 29-07 | +15°65 
Total deposits .........00.ceeeeeee 68-88 | 103-40 | 119-59 | +507) 
DD cvsavcssvnccesses |_ 82°30 | 125-99 | 148-66 | +66-36 
Assets :— } | | | 
Investments, Advances to Govern- | | el 
ment, and securities .........-.+- ' 35-16 | 59-00 84-10 | +48°9 
Other advances .........--2eeeeees | 53-63 42-40 42-14 | —11-49 
Net Overseas Funds .......--0+++++ | 8-57 | 40-39 | 35-06 | +26°49 





Title. oe cencnsesevenee | 97°36 | 141-79 | 161-30 | +63-94 
. | ' 





Public finance has changed little in the last two years. For 
1943-44, total receipts, including £88 million from taxation, 
£68.5 million from loans, £40 million from lend-lease receipts; 
and £6.4 million from other items, .are estimated at nearly 
£203 million, or £4 million less than was recorded last year. 
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Estimated expenditure is £12 million greater, and totals £208 
million, including £148 million for defence and slight increases 
in expenditure on social security, the consolidated fund, and 
public works. Surpluses carried forward from last year should 
more than cover the excess of this year’s expenditure over 
revenue. The results for the first half of the present financial 
year indicate that all the accounts are conforming closely with 
the estimates. In the field of private finance, reductions in bank 
advances, mortgages outstanding, etc., indicate that the abun- 
dance of money is being used in part to reduce liabilities and 
increase liquidity. 

The Government’s stabilisation plan has been continued 
throughout the year with reasonable success. While many im- 
ported goods, both for consumption and production, have been 
closely controlled and in limited supply, and much local pro- 
duction has been diverted to defence purposes, price and wage 
control and rationing have succeeded in distributing the limited 
supplies equitably and in keeping consumers’ prices fairly 
stable. ‘Complaints against shortages which should be pre- 
ventable are common 3 appeals for higher wages or special 
rations are made by various groups ; the prices of farm produce 
are low relative to other groups ; and farmers complain of their 
inability to meet rising costs, occasioned by higher import prices, 
indirect taxation, and greater labour costs in other industries. 


South Africa 


Finance.—Mr Hofmeyr’s 1944 Budget speech, the fifth since the 
beginning of war, constituted a compliment to what he called the 

resilience ” of the country. The estimate for national expendi- 
ture in 1944-45 has taken another big jump to £180 million 
(compared with an estimate of £100 million in 1943-44), of 
which as much as {112,288,500 is to be paid for out of revenue ; 
of this £102.5 million goes for defence, and £16.75 million on 
capital works and housing, while another million added to the 
bill for social services is regarded as a sign that the Government 
plans for social improvement are only waiting for the end of 
the war. Mr Hofmeyr’s warning, however, that such plans would 
be completely neutralised if redistribution of wealth were not 
accompanied by a rise in the National Income, underlined the 
central problem of social policy in the Union. The Government 
would not be able to go on borrowing at the present rate of 
£50 million a year, he said, without instituting a disastrous 
decline in the value of money. At the moment the Government 
is attempting to attack inflation in land values. By altering 
the basis of farmers’ income-tax, the Government hopes to curtail 
the activities of the mushroom, or townsman, farmer, who has 
been evading tax liable on surplus income derived from normal 
business sources by buying up farms and stock. This will also, 


—— help the meat shortage by eliminating cattle- 


Trade.—War conditions continue to limit severely the vo 
ef overseas trade. Minerals for war take coaneiiin of — 
wine, and wool in Priorities for shipping-space. Exports of citrus 
es to the United .Kingdom declined still further in 1943, 

ough shipments of jam, fruit pulp and fruit juices have been 
greatly expanded. The wool market has maintained its activity 
as a result of the British-South African Wool Agreement, though 
movement in the related hide-and-skin market was restricted. 


peer and Industry.—Increased production for war has 
been achieved, even, as in some parts normally dependent on 
imported fertilisers, at the expense of soil fertility. The area of 
cultivated land has been increased and most crops have done 
well. Maize, suffering from drought in 1942, and likely in 1944 
: suffer equally from an excess of rain in the planting season, 
= well in 1943, and wheat production almost came up to the 
mene demand. An enquiry into the severe market shortages 
: meat revealed that the supply position was sound and the 
vestock population little reduced in numbers. Shortage had 
resulted from a heavy demand for draught oxen and heavy 
stocking of farms newly acquired by the “ townsman-farmer ” 
Class. Land values increased, and agriculture generally, with 
the exception of fruit-growers, had a prosperous year. The 
demand of the Union and Allied armed forces for increased 
quantities of munitions, transport, food, clothes and other war 
supplies has further stimulated secondary industry in South 
— Development has been assisted by an Overseas Supply 
Aission which visited the-Union during the year, while the 
oes market, cut off from overseas supplies, added to the 
ag on home production. In the food industry, particularly, 

ere have been important developments, and the production of 


canned fruits, j 
“aa jam and dehydrated vegetables has been greatly 


Northern Ireland 
THE 


ha general | improvement in trade and employment which 
lad characterised 1942 continued in 1943, and by October the 
ewe of unemployed persons over 18 had fallen to 11,305, 
although there has been some slight increase since then, partly 
seasonal in character. There has been an increasing concentra- 
ton of manpower and resources on direct war production. 


cMnnnce—The financial relations of Northern Ireland and 
reat Britain are always complicated, but especially so in war- 
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time. The Northern Ireland Budget for 1943-1944 shows an 
estimated expenditure of £19,914,000 and an estimated revenue 
of £51,825,000. After allowing for a small surplus of £111,000, 
the estimated Imperial contribution for the year is placed at 
£31,800,000. As a wartime arrangement a datum line has been 
agreed with the British Treasury to represent_normal peace- 
time expenditure in Northern Ireland. The effect is virtually 
to stabilise the Budget. The total revenue of Northern Ireland, 
in excess of the datum line, from whatever source—but ignoring 
certain self-balancing items—is regarded as the Imperial con- 
tribution. On the other hand, expenditure over the datum line 
is regarded as expenditure due to war causes, and, as such, is 
recouped by Northern Ireland from Imperial votes of credit. 
The receipts from this source are placed at £3,568,000 in the 
current year. 


Agriculture—The wartime expansion in agricultural pro- 
duction continued during the year, and the maximum expansion 
in the acreage ploughed has now been secured. Efforts in 1944 will 
be concentrated on an increase in yields through the greater em- 
ployment of fertilisers. Favourable growing weather was experi- 
enced for the 1943 crops, although conditions were less favour- 
able for harvesting. The production of oats, the principal cereal 
crop, is stated to be nearly 50 per cent greater than in 1939; 
flax has increased more than fourfold compared with that before 
the war. The decline in pig numbers continues, and the pig 
population is now stated to be only two-fifths of pre-war num- 
bers, but poultry is estimated to have increased by 50 per cent 
above 1939. Cattle numbers have been maintained, while cows 
and heifers in milk are stated to be 10 per cent above pre-war 
numbers. 


Eire 


Tue area under tillage increased by 7,586 acres over 1942, but 
the area under wheat declined by 65,494 acres. Further measures, 
including an extension of the area compulsorily tilled and an 
increase in the guaranteed price, have been taken to encourage 
the production of wheat. The estimated value of the agricul- 
tural output rose from £76 million in 1941-2 to £86 million in 
1942-3, but the volume declined by 7.7 per cent owing to 
difficulties in procuring fertilisers, feeding-stuffs and other raw 
materials. The index number of the volume of production of 
transportable goods (1936 = 100) in the third quarter of 1943 
was 80.7. Severe unemployment was avoided owing to the very 
large volume of emigration. The cost of living rose by 70 per 
cent since August, 1939. Wages have been fairly successfully 
stabilised. Real wages have therefore substantially declined. The 
external trade was as follows:— 


(£'000) 
1942 1943 
Imports ........... 34,630 26,102 
pi errr rere 32,666 27,477 


The invisible account was very active owing to the increase in 
emigrants’ remittances. Eire consequently acquired a large in- 
crease of external balances. The net sterling assets of the Irish 
banks rose to the record figure of £110 million. Bank deposits 
expanded as the result of the impossibility of finding profitable 
use for money, owing to the reduction of imports and the slow- 
ing down of investment. In the first nine months of the current 
financial year revenue increased from £25.2 million to £28.2 
million, and expenditure from £29.4 million to £31.9 million. 
The deficit of £3.7 million was met by the sale of savings 
certificates, ways and means advances, and the repayment of 
advances from the local loans end other funds. 


India 


Industry and Trade.—Throughout 1943, Indian industrial out- 
put was almost wholly diverted to war purposes. Cuts in imports, 
however, have begun to stimulate production for domestic needs, 
and led to a recent Government pledge to increase supplies 
of consumer goods. Many of the usual production statistics 
are no longer available, but the output of the principal in- 
dustries in 1943 would appear to be lower than in 1942, 
if only because coal and transportation shortages have been 
more pronounced than in previous years. It seems likely 
that the high-water mark of the combined output of all 
Indian industries was reached in July, thereafter declining 
sensibly but with production going up again by December. 
Overseas trade was restricted throughout 1943 to essential 
exports and imports. Latest available figures show that for 
the first five months of the 1943-44 administrative control the 
balance of trade in merchandise in India’s favour amounted 
to Rs.39.14 crores, which compares with Rs.32.12 crores for 
the corresponding period of 1942-43. Imports and exports 
during the period from April 1, 1943, to August 31, 1943, 
totalled Rs.43.21 crores and Rs.82.35 crores respectively, 
compared with Rs.46.30 crores and Rs. 78.42 crores during the 
corresponding period of 1942, whereas imports for the same 
period of 1941 were shown at Rs.85.06 crores and exports at 
Rs.88.44 crores. Of total imports of all kinds, for April to 
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August, 1943, Empire countries accounted for Rs.20.09 crores, 
against Rs.27.81 crores in 1942, and other countries for Rs.23.12 
crores, against Rs.18.49 crores in 1942. Imports from the 
USA and Egypt increased from Rs.1.57 crores and Rs.67.03 
lakhs in 1942 to Rs.2.06 crores and Rs.2.76 crores respectively, 
while United Kingdom imports dropped from Rs.2.94 crores 
to Rs.1.70 crores,:and Canadian imports from Rs.80.89 lakhs 
in 1942 to Rs.17.07 lakhs. Total exports during April to August, 
1943, at Rs.79.37 crores, were Rs.5.44 crores higher in the cor- 
responding previous period, the United Kingdom taking Indian 
goods of the value of 22.78 crores, against Rs.21.60 crores, and 
the USA Rs.14.68 crores, against Rs.10.42 crores. 


Finance.—The chief feature of India’s finances in 1943 has 
been the fight against inflation, wherein the authorities are en- 
titled to claim at least partial success.: From January 1, 1943, 
to December 4, 1943, the note issue rose from Rs.591.77 10 
Rs.839.19, an increase of Rs.247.42 for 51 weeks, against an in- 
crease in the note issue of Rs.297 crores in 1942. This slowing 
down of rates of increase suggests that the Government’s anti- 
inflationary drive is having some effect. Sterling securities in- 
creased from Rs.412.83 crores on January 1, 1943, to Rs.722.83 
crores on December 24th, representing a monthly payment to 
India of over. Rs.25 crores on account of war goods and services. 
Gilt-edged markets have been steady throughout, most prices 
having advanced in the second half of year; 3} per cent. paper, 
for instance, which was quoted at Rs.94.0 in December, 1942, was 
up to Rs.97.8 by the end of 1943. The Reserve Bank steadily 
raised the tap selling rates of paper throughout the year, while 
successive issues of 1953-55 Defence Loan at a slightly less 
favourable yield has been an annual convention since the be- 
ginning of the war. Provincial Government loans have received 
slightly less general support. 


Agriculture.—Between January, 1943, and September, 1943, 
the Economic Adviser’s General Price Index (August 19, 1939, 
= 100) rose from 195.6 to 236.3; the index of the wholesale 
price of rice advanced from 218 to 847 during the same period, 
the peak point of 1035 having been reached in August. The 
increase in the price of rice is not representative of agricultural 
products as a whole, which revealed considerable variations. 
By the end of April, 1943, the price index of wheat stood at 308, 
against 216 a year earlier ; that of groundnuts was 303, against 
117 ; sugar 127, against 143 ; raw cotton 242, against 105 ; and 
raw jute 219, against 120. Even the rise in the price of rice 
was not uniform throughout India, for, during 1943, it rose six 
to seven times above the pre-war level in Bengal, but only two 
to three times in Madras. The Secretary of State’s recent 


estimate places the new acreage of food crops in 1943 at 12 
‘million. 


The Soviet Union 


Industry.—Information about the state of Soviet industries 
in 1943 has been very scanty. Official reports have spoken in 
general terms about a continued increase in the output of 
weapons and munitions. The year was the most difficult of 
the war so far as the supply of industry with fuel and raw 
materials Was concerned. During the first half of 1942 the coal 
basin of the Donetz was still in Soviet possession and at least 
partly exploited. For the greater part of 1943 it was occupied 
by the Germans, and when in the autumn it was regained by 
the Russians, the destruction made coal output on a large scale 
impossible. Similarly, the shortage of iron ore caused by the 
loss of Krivoi Rog was still felt, though it was partly mitigated 
by the opening and expansion of new mining centres in the 
eastern territories. Even so, there was an indisputable stabilisa- 
tion of conditions in the evacuated industries on the Volga, 
in the Urals and in Siberia, and consequently also a steadier 
rhythm of production than in the previous year. (The most 
remarkable achievements of 1943 were the completion of new 
furnaces at Magnitogorsk, described as “ the largest in Europe,” 
and the opening of the Pechora railway which connects central 
Russia with the sub-Arctic raw material area of Komi.) While 
the armament industries worked at high pressure they also 
had to satisfy some of the pressing civilian needs. During the 
second half of the year some sections of armament plants were 
reconverted to the production of agricultural implements. 

Finance.—The figures of Russia’s wartime budgets were 
published for the first time in January, 1944. The table below 
compares expenditure and revenue for 1943 with the figures for 
1940, the last year before Russia’s entry into the war. 


(In Billions of Roubles) 





1940 1943 


POPP meee rere rene tare e nearer eeeereeereeg 
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SEELRDARESRRWEDSEKSHS 65K iano 555405450 56 124 
SREDERE SERS O65 555s sn oss ee haess = 57 | 31 
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The crucial features are: 


(a) The decrease in the yield from the turnover tax, in spite 
of an increase in its rate. The yield of the turnover tax is 
the most important index of consumption. 

(b) The increase in defence expenditure from 56 to 124 
billion roubles. Compared with the rise in the war expenditure 
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of other belligerent nations, this increase is not very spectacular. 
This is due to the fact that already in 1940 defence absorbed 
about one-third of the budget. In addition, expenditure on 
“national economy,” that is, on the construction of new plant, 
was by its very nature also expenditure on defence. 


(c) The drastic decrease in expenditure on “national 
economy” reflects the reduced scale and scope of industrial 


construction in 1943 compared with the rate of industrialisation 
before the war. 


Agriculture—The position in agriculture was hardly easier 
than in 1942. Reliable reports about the harvest are not available. 
But it is known that 1943 was a year in which the fertile 
regions on the Volga suffered from drought, and that dislocation 
in the mechanised equipment of Soviet agriculture was further 
aggravated, which explains the conversion of some sections of 
tank factories to the prpduction of ploughs and spare parts for 
tractors. The year has also seen the liberation: of the Caucasus, 
the Don,region and the Ukraine, the three richest agricultural 
areas of the Soviet Union. The recovered larders were, how- 
ever, found to be devastated and more or less empty. The chief 
preoccupation in the second half of the year was the redistri- 
bution of herds and tractors. More than one and a half million 
cattle were moved from the east to the freed provinces ; but 
despite that redistribution the farms in the liberated provinces 
received only a small fraction of their pre-war cattle population. 


Portugal 


IN spite of a general improvement in commerce in 1943, the 
Portuguese economy is being progressively crippled by inflation 
and black market trading. An all-round increase in wages has 
been far outrun by rising prices. Government bonds are in 
constant demand, and the majority of the consolidated liabilities 
have been successively converted to pay only 3 per cent. Poor 
harvests, higher-priced imports, and an entirely ineffective ration- 
ing system have led to much criticism of the quemios, or trade 


groups, which run the rationing system entirely in their own ° 


interests. 


Trade and Finance: 
(1 conto=approximately £10) 














a ia 
| Total Imports Total Exports 
| Contos mtos 
January-November, 1942........-+---++5: | 2,137,018 | 3,414,169 


January-November, 1943.........--+.++5- | 2,770,209 | 3,578,730 





Total exports of tin and wolfram for the first nine months , 


of the year are published : — 











1,000 Kilo Valued in 
Tons Contos 
eta see > Gay Tee ae ree Y | 
NE cat oo 3,864 1,163,242 
ee ee eset vai 26s 7 | S308 | 710.334 
! 
Tin : ee al atl | 1,610 198,064 
™ Beer cere peck se9° tis: | 2'148 | 333,531 
i 








There has been a heavy increase in the currency in circula- 
tion, attributable mainly to the extensive black market trade in 
metals, and to the activities of the black market in general. The 
actual circulation continues to be covered by gold and gold 
credits held abroad. 











| | Escudo 
Notes in | Liabilities at 
| Circulation | Sight of Bank 
| ; of Portugal 
{ 
! — 
soe ; ” aie dae oan 
Bersih Pe File root 2,349,980 926,768 
foe oe 12 ee eee eI Aree 5,032,997 6,198,638 
nn ncunacnabunnenines 6,541,267 1,555,132 








Banking.—There continue to be sharp increases in deposits, 
sight and time, and but little change in discounts and advances. 


(In Contos) 





| Deposits { Discounts 
| (Sight and and 
| Time) Advances 


a 








} 
October 31, 1943........ccsecesssccesens 19,660,500 5,510,300 
October DNS <b ssh bs ke aste0ec eso 16,926,500 5,122,300 
1 eee 5,644,200 4,345,200 





Italy 


Tue collapse of Fascism in the middle of the year was preceded 
by a grave economic crisis which was the combined result of 
exhaustion through war, disorganisation by heavy Allied air- 
raids and increasing social tension. In the first half of the year, 
price control became utterly ineffective. The inflation of prices 
caused open opposition in business circles against Fascist state 
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control and the ineffective policy of subsidies. In northern Italy, 
air-raids resulted in a general run on the banks and a heavy 
withdrawal of deposits, which in its turn made it difficult for 
the Government to obtain credit. As revenue covered only about 
one-third of expenditure, this inevitably resulted in a big currency 
inflation. By the time of Mussolini’s downfall, the currency in 
circulation was already more than 100 billion lire, that is, five 
times as much as in 1939 and four times as much as in June, 
1940, when Italy entered the war. 


Italy’s war budgets were published for the first time after 
Mussolini’s downfall : — 


(In Millions of Lire) 





Total | Extraordinary | 





Year Expenditure | Expenditure | Revenue Deficit 

; sees eee eras 
1940-1941...... | 107,223 57,735 34,234 | 72,989 
1941-1942...... 118,669 71,318 41,223 77,446 
1942-1943...... | 135,158 81,019 48,884 | 86,274 








According to Fascist estimates, the national income of Italy had 
risen from 90 to 170 billion lire in the course of the war. Thus, in 
the year of the Fascist collapse, the Budget nominally absorbed 
about 80 per cent of the current national income. The public debt 
amounted to 451 billion lire in June, 1943. The floating debt 
was 43 per cent of the total debt; and payment of interest 
amounted to 35 per cent of the national revenue. 

In the second half of the year the economic chaos was aggra- 
vated both in northern and central Italy, under the German 
occupation, and in southern Italy under Allied occupation. During 
their retreat the Germans applied the “scorched earth” tactics 
from which Naples suffered very badly. In the whole of Italy, 
the administration showed signs of a breakdown. Food distribu- 
tion became disorganised, black markets flourished, and famine 
appeared in many regions. In northern Italy, the threat of social 
disturbances led to the doubling of wages, while the “ wages 
stop ” was still maintained in the south. The exchange rate for 
the lira was fixed at 400 lire for one pound. 


German Europe 


‘TERRITORIALLY, German-occupied Europe has become much 
smaller. The agricultural and industrial resources of Western 
Soviet Russia are no longer available even potentially. Allied 
bombing of Western Germany and the greater part of Ger- 
many’s large towns reached new heights of intensity, so that, 
in addition to being on the defensive on all military fronts, 
the German economy had to be adapted to almost ceaseless 
large-scale bombing. The so-called total mobilisation announced 
in February, although largely designed as a political campaign, 
completed the concentration of all industrial activities for war 
purposes. Great numbers of small shopkeepers and independent 
artisans had to close down their businesses. Civilian consump- 
tion was reduced to the barest minimum, and during the course 
of the year all essential industrial activities came under the 
command of A. Speer, the Minister for Weapons and War 
Production. Essential manufacturing industries from the Ruhr 
area and other heavily bombed towns in Western Germany 
were moved to Central and South-eastern Germany, to the 
Sudetenland, Bohemia, Silesia and occupied Poland. By 
these means, the German war economy was able to carry on, 
in spite of the loss of conquered territory and the large-scale 
bombing. The major production centres of the continent, in 
industry as in agriculture, remained in German hands. The 
utmost effort was exacted from the German population, as 
well as from millions of foreign workers. No decisive shortage 
in raw materials, munitions, weapons or military equipment 
could be observed. The air war, the large movements of people 
and armies all over the continent, impeded production. But 
though there were critical phases, the general situation always 
allowed some respite for reorganisation. 


Manpower.—The number of foreign workers employed in 

rmany increased during the year by roughly 4,000,000 to 
more than seven and a half million. If prisoners of war and 
foreign workers employed by the Todt Organisation in occu- 
Pied countries are included, a total of perhaps 12 million 
foreign workers are under direct German command. The 
labour force in the occupied countries was depleted, and most 
of these and the satellites report shortages of labour. Only the 
Most essential industries are maintained outside Germany. At 
the end of the ytar, the manpower resources of the continent 
were fully stretched and the greatest economy of men in the 


Wehrmacht, as well as in agriculture and industry, could be 
observed.* 


Agriculture —For the first time during the war, all conti- 
nental countries reported an average cereal harvest. In Ger- 


many and in most of the other countries, bread rations were 
increased, and reached, with some exceptions, the amounts of 
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the first year of the war. In contrast, root crops, particularly 
potatoes and vegetables, were far below the average. The general 
shortage of feeding-stuffs, especially for pigs, was therefore more 
pronounced than during 1942. Early in the year, pig-breeding 
was encouraged in Germany and in most of the occupied coun- 
tries. During the autumn and winter, the number of pigs had 
to be reduced again; but herds of cattle, particularly dairy 
cows, remained fairly stable. Although a determined effort has 
been made to increase the cultivation of oilseeds in all coun- 
tries, the lack of fats, which is characteristic of the continental 
food situation, could not be improved. The staple diet on the 
continent, German included, consists of cereals, potatoes, and 
vegetables, and supplies cannot be increased. Only a minimum 
supply of fertilisers was maintained. The number of draught 
animals further decreased, but more tractors have been adapted 
to use generator gas. 


Industry.—The output of coal, iron and steel has been largely 
maintained. Longer working hours and the direction of more 
foreign workers into key industries, combined with another 
drastic cut in coal supplies for civilian use, made it possible to 
meet the demands of war industries, Sydro-electric power 
stations further increased their output, and the production of 
natural and syntketic oil seems to have been sufficient for essen- 
tial purposes. The compulsory rationalisation of working pro- 
cesses was continued. Efficiency competitions, and the cam- 
paign to induce workers to suggest improvements in working 
methods and economies in materials was intensified. Production 
‘is limited by the available number of skilled workers. 

The system of Committees and Rings, created by Minister 
Speer, has given several thousands of engineers absolute tech- 
nical control in all war factories. The introduction of fuel and 
employment engineers, who enforce economies in the consump- 
tion of fuel and supervise the distribution of labour, is now the 
general rule. Shock production—that is, the direction of material, 
capacity and labour for particular manufactures—became the 
most characteristic feature of industrial actwity in 1943. A 
greater variety of substitutes in all industries has come into use, 
particularly in the metal-working sections. 


Finance.—Prices and wages, which in Germany have hardly 
changed since the beginning of the war, Fave now been almost 
entirely stabilised in the occupied and satellite countries, but 
although price indices show no great changes in most occupied 
countries, the real prices are made on the black markets, so 
that price stabilisation, as in Germany, is only nominal. Ger- 
many’s system of war finance showed no change. No new taxes 
were. introduced, and total revenue remained on the 1942 level. 
In spite of the capitalisation of the house-rent tax, more bor- ° 
rowing was necessary to meet war expenditure. The public debt 
rose as follows :— 





ReicH DEBT 
(Rm, milliards) 


August, December, October, 
31, 31, 31, 
1939 1942 1943 
Long-term debt ........... 25 -O1 87 -6 105 -6 
Short-term debt ........... 12 -32 98 -0 137-0 
Total debt ................ 37 -33 185 -6 242 -6 


During the first ten months of 1943 the average monthly in- 
crease amounted to Rm. 5,700 million, against Rm. 4,000 million 
in 1942. At this rate of increase, the total debt at the end of 
1943 can be estimated at Rm, 254,000 million. The trend 
towards a proportionately greater increase in short-term bor- 
rowing continued, and there was a correspondingly greater rise 
in the notes in circulation, from Rm. 24,375 million to 
Rm. 33,683 million, an increase of Rm. 9,308 million, against 
Rm. 5,050 million in 1942. Notes in circulation have now 
increased by 310 per cent compared with August, 1939. In 
most of the occupied countries, notes in circulation rose from 
between 300 and 400 per cent during the same period, but the 
accumulation of the national debt in occupied and satellite coun- 
tries during the war has remained far behind the seven-fold 
increase in Germany’s debt. ; 


Continental Trade.—A rough estimate suggests that the 
volume of foreign trade between the different countries of the 
continent decreased again in 1943 and is now below 50 per cent 
of the volume of the total foreign trade of these countries before 
the war. Germany’s share has been both proportionately and 
actually increased, so that its foreign trade is not far below the 
level of 1938. During 1943, Germany made a great effort to 
increase its exports to neutral countries. Deliveries of coal, iron, 
steel and chemicals to Sweden and Switzerland were either’ 
maintained or even increased compared with 1942. Export and 
import prices showed a proportionately greater advance than 
internal prices. Large clearing credits in south-eastern countries 
were used for the redemption of loans in German hands, and in 
occupied countries clearing credits were transformed into national 
debt of the countries concerned. 
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Industry and Trade 
Foodstufts 


Tue few changes that occurred in individual rations are given 
on page II ; otherwise, the Ministry of Food continued unaltered 
its previous arrangements. There was an increasing number of 
canteens in approved factories and collieries and of British 
restaurants in urban areas ; there were 2,144 of the latter at the 
end of July, 1943, serving 618,000 meals daily. Stricter control 
was exercised over the transport of foods, including certain soft 
fruits and vegetables, and considerable progress was made with 
the rationalisation of retail deliveries of bread, groceries and 
milk, in order to economise in manpower and petrol, Plans for 
feeding Europe were drawn up by the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, and principles of a permanent 
nutrition and production policy were laid down by the inter- 
national conference on essential agricultural products held at 
Hot Springs, Virginia, in June. A draft constitution for a 
Permanent Organisation of Food and Agriculture has been sub- 
mitted to the participating Governments. The Combined Food 
Board, at Washington, continued its functions as the co-ordinator 
of the purchases and distribution of the Allies’ food supplies. 


Imports 


Cereals.—The following statistics of wheat production and 
stocks in the four major exporting countries are compiled from 
the Corn Trade News:— 

(Million bushels) 


fs 
| . Estimated Stocks on 
Production Aug./July 1 


1941/2 | 1942/3 
| 





1943/4 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 


Me keeeneneaekenss 627 618 2402 
BEDS anesenkasesgse 424 601 420 
——— hecseneheeed 198 270 170 


122 187 160 
1,371 | 1,676 990 











(a) Assuming net imports of 100m. bushels. -. 


The 1943 harvests were generally considerably smaller than 
those of 1942, as restrictionist policies encouraged the planting 
ef a smaller acreage ; the Argentine crop now being harvested 
may be an exception. The dominating feature of the past year 
was the tremendous use of wheat to feed the increasing animal 
populations of North America. In the United States, some 390 
million bushels of wheat were expected to be so used in 1943-4, 
compared with a normal use of 100-200 million bushels; in 
addition, 100 million bushels were allocated for alcohol produc- 
tion. American import duties were temporarily suspended in 
December to encourage a still greater inflow of cereals from 
Canada. Wheat prices rose sharply in the spring, and by the 
end of the year had exceeded 170 cents a bushel (No. 1 Hard 
Cash Winter Wheat at Chicago), the highest level since 1925. 
The target area has been stepped up from 54.2 million acres in 
1943 to 67 million acres in 1944 ; the target for maize has been 
similarly raised from 96.3 to 100.3 million acres. The huge 1942 
wheat crop left Canada with a record carry-over of 600 million 
bushels in August, 1943 ; the new crop, estimated at just half 
of that of the previous year, was harvested from 17.5 million 
acres, compared with 21.6 million acres in 1942; the yield was 
only 16.6 bushels per acre, against 27.3 bushels previously. This 
low yield accentuated the shortage in the eastern provinces of 
feed grains for the greatly increased head of livestock. About 
50 million bushels of grain were moved eastward in 1942-3 
under the Freight Assistance Programme, which provided for 
a small subsidy for this purpose; in the current season the 
general arrangements have been similar, but the subsidy has 
been removed from the higher grades of wheat in order to 
reserve them for human consumption. For the large stocks of 
wheat held in Canada are being drawn upon by the United 
States as well as by the other Allies, and this increasing demand 
has been reflected in the rise in price. “Dollar wheat” was 
quoted at Winnipeg in June and the quotations moved steadily 
upwards through the summer, until the futures market was 
closed by order on September 28th ; the price paid to farmers 
for the 1943 crop has been fixed at 125 cents per bushel, com- 
pared with 90 cents in the previous season. A fixed price applies 
to all sales of Canadian wheat to the United Nations, but parcels 
for neutrals have been sold at kigher prices, ranging to 140 cents 
per bushel and over. Canadian exports of wheat and flour in 
terms of wheat in the year ending July, 1943, totalled 211.5 
million bushels, compared with 222.0 million bushels in 1941-2. 
Australian wheat acreage in 1943 was limited by state measures 
to two-thirds of the “ basic ” acreage, or about 9.2 million acres, 
and the guaranteed price of 4s. per bushel was paid only on the 
first 3,000 bushels marketed by each grower ; any surplus was 
bought at half that price. This control, designed to prevent the 
accumulation of wheat which could not be shipped, coincided 
with a severe drought, and the crop being harvested is expected 
to be less than 60 per cent of its predecessor. In addition, the 


Indian famine has, it is believed, meant a considerable volume 
of wheat and flour exports, and with higher internal consumption, 
both for the Allied forces and by animals, a considerable fall 
in wheat stocks is probable by next summer. A higher price and 
an easing of the acreage restrictions have both been promised 
for the next harvest. 

The striking failure of the Argentine maize crop in 1943 was 
reflected in the low level of exports, which totalled 178,000 tons 
in the first 11 months of 1943, compared with 219,000 tons in 
1942 and 1.9 million tons in 1940. The Grain Board was forced 
to release 500,000 tons of wheat for feed in the latter part of 1943, 
and 2,000,000 tons were released for fuel to supplement the 
reduced imports of coal. The ten per cent reduction in the wheat 
area planned for the current harvest was cancelled. Thus in 
these four major exporting countries the increasing demand for 
wheat, mainly for non-human use, has at the moment out- 
stripped production, and a considerable fall in stocks is probable 
in 1944. There is no question of any absolute shortage of wheat 
for human consumption, such as existed in 1917-18 ; it -is doubt- 
ful if the four chief wheat-producing countries will be called 
upon for exports exceeding 400, or at the most 450, million 
bushels, while their combined carry-over at the end of the 1943-4 
cereal year, even assuming an abnormal use of wheat for feed, 
is likely to be about 1,000 million bushels. But the large animal 
populations overseas, kept to provide the growing demand for 
livestock products, are absorbing wheat and other cereals faster 
than they are at present being grown. 


Meat and Dairy Produce.—No statistics have been published 
of British supplies, either imported or home produced, nor of 
the exports of other Allied nations. In most 6f these countries, 
however, unmistakable symptoms of scarcity developed in 1943, 
in spite of increased output. Low levels of unemployment, high 
earnings, the increasing proportion of the population enlisted 
in the armed Services with a standard of diet above the average 
and the necessity to provide stocks for post-war relief all contri- 
buted to increase the demand for meat, cheese, eggs and milk. 
Canada introduced meat rationing in May, after earlier measures 
to control slaughterings. The census of livestock in June showed 
a record number of pigs—8.15 million, against 4.29 million in 
1939—and a further increase in cattle numbers to 9.6 million. 
But rising prices and local shortages of feed grains have reduced 
the profit margin on livestock production, and the marked in- 
crease in pig and cattle slaughterings in the winter of 1943-44 
(which caused a temporary glut of meat) indicated a reversal 
of the upward trend in animal numbers. The 1944 contract for 
bacon exports to the UK was reduced to 450 million lb. against 
the target of 675 million lb. in 1943. Shortages of livestock 
products also developed in the United States, where a system of 
points rationing was introduced to safeguard supplies for the 
Services and for export ‘under Lease-Lend. Although numbers 
of cattle, pigs and hens increased during 1943, there are signs 
that this movement has been checked, partly by higher prices 
and more stringent supplies of feeds and partly by the shortage 
of. farm labour and machinery. Similar developments occurred 
in Australia and New Zealand, which were called upon in the 
course of 1943 to feed increasing numbers of allied troops 
engaged in the Pacific War. Australian output of all livestock 


products is likely to be seriously affected by the disastrous 


bush fires early in 1944. It was announced that the Ministry of 
Food had again contracted to purchase all the meat exports of 
Argentina on behalf of the United Nations. 


Home Production 


As more than one million acres of arable land were obtained in 
1942-43 from the ploughing of grassland, the area of arable land in 
the UK must have approached 19 million acres in 1943, compared 
with nearly 13 million acres in 1939. In order to economise still 
further in shipping, the area under wheat was expanded by 
900,000 acres ; sales between August Ist and February roth totalled 
4.4 million quarters in 1943-44, against 2.7 and 1.5 million quarters 
in the same periods of 1942-43 and 1939-40 respectively. This 
increased output and the growing use of combines (of which 
2,000 were employed for the 1943 harvest) led to considerable 
difficulties over the handling, drying, and storage of grain. -Both 
barley and oats were used in 1943 as bread grains In varying 
proportions, with a maximum of ten per cent. In July, a four- 
year plan was announced for agriculture ; no further increase 1n 
the arable acreage would be attempted, but the ploughing of 
old grassland and the reseeding of cropped fields would be con- 
tinued to order to enlarge the supplies of animal fodder. Greater 
emphasis was to be placed on improving livestock and_ the 
restocking of land for post-war needs. A White Paper on Milk 
Policy announced the payment of 4d. per gallon extra for 1} 
milk, the inspection of all dairy herds at least once a year, and 
the compulsory pasteurisation of all milk sold for human con- 
sumption (except for milk from accredited herds) in areas to be 
designated. In view of the official policy for improving milk 
supplies, it was unfortunate that the payment on a quality basis 
for milk sold wholesale had to be postponed indefinitely, owing 
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to the shortage of premises and skilled labour to carry out tests. 
By the end of August, 6,000 farmers in England and Wales with 
250,000 dairy cows had joined the veterinary panel scheme. 
Recruiting for the Land Army was temporarily suspended in 
the summer of 1943, when 70,000 members were employed in 
England and Wales ¢ither by farmers or by the County War 
Committees ; harvest work was assisted by large numbers of 
school children and other volunteers, for whom over 1,000 
harvest camps were organised. 

‘The national minimum wage for adult male workers was 
raised from £3 to £3 5s. a week in the autumn (with effect from 
January, 1944) with corresponding increases in overtime rates, 
a move which resulted in an acrimonious dispute between the 
Government and the representatives of the farmers over the 
subsequent adjustment in prices. The Government eventually 
announced that milk prices, which had been stabilised in 1943 
at the 1942 level, would be increased by 1d. per gallon, with 
retrospective effect from October Ist, and there would be from 
January I, 1944, an additional bonus of 1d. per gallon on the 
first 500 gallons sold monthly in summer and on the first 400 
gallons sold in each of the winter months, in order to assist 
especially the small dairy farmer. Fat cow prices were to be 
raised by §s. per live cwt. ; the acreage subsidy for wheat of the 
1944 harvest was to be increased from £3 to £4 per acre with 
a corresponding reduction in price to 13s. per cwt. in August, 
rising to r§s. 4d. in June and July; the maximum price for 
malting barley was to be reduced to 25s. per cwt. Other prices 
remained unchanged. County War Committees continued and 
developed their technical and educational work during the year, 
with particular emphasis on winter milk production and the 
fullest use of the limited supplies of machinery and implements. 
The purchase of tractor ploughs, tenders and threshing machines 
was made subject to licence by the Committees in March, and 
doser control was exercised by the Ministry over the production 
of agricultural machinery and implements. 

The price indices calculated by the Ministry of Agriculture 
for farm produce in 1943.are given below. 


INDICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRICES 


(MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE ; 
GORRECTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION) 
(1927-29= 100) 


























| 1938 | 1943 
Gemmodity ‘= | ate ee 
| Average | March June | Sept. | Dec. 
166 174 | 1e9*t | 172%¢ 
321 351 225 246 
170 171 172 172 
157° 173* 128* 142* 
145 143 138 134 
104 110 104 109 
122 124 128 127 
123 129 130 127 
147 159 159 153* 
236 213 152 132 
197 167 163* 215* 
Cereals and farm crops... 86 iss | 201 | 63" | 174 
Livestock and livestock pro- | 
lene aes amecmaaiil | 88 169 | 157 | 148" | 163° 
caida haclchdicoiallltccaiall cnsdee taeeee beatae 
173° | | 165* 


General Index¢............ | 90 | 














* Provisional. 

+ Including acreage payment based on estimated total production. 

$ General Index includes potatoes, but no correction for seasonal variation is 
made for this commodity. 
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Rationing 


THERE were few changes in food rations during 1943, except 
for cheese ; the allowance for the ordinary consumer was reduced 
from 8 oz. per week to 6 on January roth, to 4 on February 7th, 
and to 3 on May 2nd. The special allowance for vegetarians and’ 
certain classes of workers was reduced from 1 lb. to 12 oz. per 
week on January roth. The minimum allocation of liquid milk 
to the ordinary consumer was raised from 2 to 2} pints per 
week on March 14th, to 3 on April 25th, to 4 on May 2nd; it 
was then reduced to 3 on July 4th, to 2} on July 23rd, and to 
2 on November 7th. A double allowance of jam was available for 
three four-weekly periods in the autumn to absorb surplus stocks 
of canned jam ; the normal ration remained at 1 lb. per period 
throughout the year. For jam making, 1 lb. of sugar was issued in 
July in addition to the normal ration of 8 oz. per week ; a further 
I lb. could also be obtained instead of jam from April 4th. 
From September 19th the jam and sugar rations were made 
fully interchangeable. The other rations, which remained un- 
changed, were bacon 4 oz., butter 2 oz., margarine 4 0z., cooking 
fats 2 0z., meat Is. 2d., tea 2 0Z. per person per week. The number 
of points remained at 20 per period; no new products were 
included in the points rationing scheme in the course of the 
year, and a few minor ones were removed ; various changes 
were made in the points value of individual foods, in order to 
adjust demand to changes in supply. The points banking system 
was introduced on September 19th to facilitate traders’ dealings 
in points. New arrangements were made in July for the special 
allowances for pregnant women ; the presentation of a certificate 
of pregnancy enabled the holder to obtain a second ration book 
entitling her to an extra half ration of meat and the current 
non-priority allowance of milk in addition to the priority allow- 
ance of one pint per day. She could also obtain two eggs per 
allocation, three packets of dried egg, and the children’s allow- 
ance of oranges. The special distribution of fruit juices and 
cod-liver oil to babies was continued. 


Price Control 


THE maximum price of tea was raised by 4d. per Ib. in January, 
1943, and that of sugar for domestic use by Id. per Ib. in Septem- 
ber ; these increases were designed to offset the fall in the price 
index for clothing caused by the greater sales of utility garments 
and thus to keep stable the combined cost of living index. The 
index of retail food prices, as calculated by the’ Ministry of 
Labour, is given below : — 


INDEX OF RETAIL Foop PRICES 














| sept. Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., | Jam., 
| 1939 | 1942 1943 | 1943 | 1843 | 1943 | 1944 
a ee eee BSS ae — 5 oe 
| 
July, 1914=100...... 138 | 164 | 165 165 166 168 168 
Sept., 1939=100...... 100 | #119 120 120 120 122 122 
| 











In reply to a question in the House of .Commons in February, 
1944, it was stated that the annual cost of food subsidies was 
then £205.8 million. The individual items were: bread, flour 
and oatmeal, £60.4 million; meat, £23.1 million ; potatoes, 
£28.6 million ; eggs, £11.3 million ; domestic sugar, £10.5 mil- 
lion; milk production; £10.5 million; cheese, £3.7 million ; 
bacon, £1.6 million ; other (including the National Milk Scheme 
and the Milk in Schools Scheme), £56.1' million. 


Raw Materials 


THE raw material position of the United Nations underwent a 
decisive change during 1943. In the early months of the year 
the supply picture was one of widespread and pronounced 
scarcity, which in some instances threatened the fulfilment of 
the war production schedules. For the most critical materials, 
such as copper, aluminium and rubber, special Combined Com- 
mittees were formed to break the existing bottlenecks, and in- 
creased attention was paid to raw material conservation, in which 
considerable progress was achieved. 

In the early summer the supply position improved gradually 
and by September a better balance between supplies and require- 
ments was attained. At the end of the year the production of 
the majority of raw materials exceeded essential demand, so that 
stocks began to accumulate ; the only materials in short supply 
were crude rubber, paper, some types of timber and certain 
special oils. Apart from the suspension of the working of some 
marginal mineral deposits in the United States, secured through 
the discontinuation of the Government premium payments to 
these mines, production was kept at the largest possible scale 
throughout the year. At the beginning of 1944, however. the 
first steps towards a curtailment of production were taken. They 
include the forthcoming cut in the Northern Rhodesian copper 
eutput by 20 to 25 per cent and the closing of a number of 
United States aluminium reduction plants. 

There were a number of reasons for the much improved raw 
material supply position in the second half of the year. The 
majority of raw material expansion projects, initiated in 1942, 
were completed or at least brought very near to completion, 


which resulted in increased supplies. These increased supplies 
were reflected in deliveries to war plants, as the shipping position, 
through the successful offensive against submarines and increased 
new ship constructions, showed a decisive improvement. Com- 
mand over the main battlefields in 1943 helped the Allies to 
secure more “battle scrap.” On the demand side, requirements 
of raw materials for the construction of war factories greatly 
declined, so that a much greater part of total supplies was 
available for the production of. munitions. Towards the end of 
the year the munition production programmes approached their 
peak and in some instances it proved possible to reduce the 
volume of production. 

The pooling of resources was fully maintained throughout the 
year and greatly facilitated the solution of the raw material sup- 
ply problems. There was no relaxation of raw material controls, 
and despite the improved supply position, allocations for civilian 
uses were not materially improved, especially as a pronounced 
shortage of manpower required maximum restriction of output 
in civilian industries. While the control system of the United 
Kingdom did not require any further strengthening during 1943, 
the United States Government introduced its “ Controlled 
Materials Plan” (referred to in last year’s Commercial History) 
on July Ist, after having subjected it to a preliminary practical 
test in the second quarter of 1943. This plan, together with the 
smooth working of the “Production Requirements Plan” (in 
operation since October 1, 1942) assisted in overcoming the diffi- 
culties of raw material distribution in the United States and 
thus proved of great value to the regulation of all United Nations’ 
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supplies. The policy of price stabilisation was maintained in 
1943, both in this country and the United States ; no important 
changes in prices took place. The prolonged controversy over 
the stabilisation of prices between the United States Govern- 
ment and Congress was in the main confined to foodstuffs and 
services. 

Towards the end of the year future problems, such as pro- 
duction for relief and the readjustment of raw material produc- 
tion after the war, began to attract increased attention. These 
problems are likely to become issues of primary importance in 
1944. One decision of future importance can be recorded, that 
is the new approach to the problem of international commodity 
regulation. The international rubber regulation agreement of 
1938 terminated on December 31, 1943. In contrast to the 
other pre-war Government restriction schemes, which had 
terminated earlier in the war, it has not been extended for a 
longer period. Four months’ grace has been given to the existing 
Rubber Regulation Committee to form a new Committee on 
which all Governments interested in rubber or rubber substi- 
tutes, whether as producers or consumers, can take part. The new 
Committee will have no regulatory powers over production and 
exports, including new plantings; it is expected that it will 
work out plans for the post-war regulation of rubber in a way 
which will assure the long-term interests of the rubber producing 
and consuming industries and will have due regard to the well- 
being of the inhabitants of the producing areas. The full signifi- 
cance of this move cannot yet be assessed, but it may prove the 
end of the former methods of commodity restrictions. - 


Coal 


THE chief difficulties with which the coal-mining industry had 
to contend in 1943 were a declining manpower and a con- 
tracting productivity per shift worked. In the early months of 
the year—thanks to the recall of ex-miners from the Forces and 
munition works, the upgrading of underground miners and the 
transfer of surface workers to underground employment, the 
option to recruits to choose the mines instead of the Forces, a 
reduction in the number of workmen leaving the industry through 
sickness other than silicosis, and an increase in the number of 
juvenile entrants—the improvement in the supply of labour 
recorded in 1942 was maintained, and in March the peak figure 
since 1940 of 714,000 was reached. With the exhaustion, however, 
of these labour reserves recruitment was steadily overtaken by 
natural wastage. In the second half of the year the decline was 
‘ aggravated by the operation of the Pneumokoniosis Compensa- 
tion Scheme and the autumn influenza epidemic, and notwith- 
standing the employment of more men at the coal face, the total 
number of workers on colliery books in the December quarter 
averaged approximately 702,000, compared with nearly 712,000 
in the first three months of the year. It was therefore decided 
in December to place work in the mines on an equality with 
service in the armed Forces, and to direct men—chosen by 
ballot—into the coal industry. 

Relatively more serious in their combined effects on produc- 
tion were increased absenteeism, the working of fewer shifts per 
. week, and a further serious reduction in the output per man- 
shift worked. The official provisional returns for 1943 give a 
coal-face rate of absenteeism of 15 per cent (6 per cent volun- 
tary and 9 per cent involuntary), compared with 12.81 per cent 
the previous year and with a pre-war rate of approximately 
8 per cent. To this abnormally high rate is chiefly attributable 
a fall in the weekly average number of shifts worked from 5.33 
to 5.13, and a drop in the average output per manshift worked 
at the coal face from 57.20 cwts. in 1942 to 56.90 in 1943, 
compared with 59.60 cwts. in 1939. There was a slight loss of 
production through wagon shortage and other transport 
difficulties. 
_ Such was the manpower and productivity background of the 
industry last year, and it fully explains the fall in the national 
output from 212.6 million tons (pithead weights) in 1942 to 
206.7 million tons in 1943, a loss, however, that was partly 
compensated by an outcrop production of about 4} million tons, 
against 2} million tons. The commercial disposals in the inland 
and export trades were approximately 4 per cent less than in 
1942, and of the sales, exports accounted for roughly 4 per cent 
as in the previous year. Essential industries suffered little supply 
inconvenience, but the maximum allowances for domestic con- 
sumption were lower than they have been at any other period 
since the war, and in November and December were restricted 
to 6} cwts. per month in the north and 4 cwts. in the south. 
The output bonus scheme failed to fulfil expectations, and the 
Greene Board and the Ministry of Fuel and Power, with the 
acquiescence of the miners, recommended its replacement by 
a pit bonus scheme. The cwners revived the considerations 
that had originally led to the adoption of a district instead of a 
pit scheme, and suggested instead a continuance of the district 
scheme supplemented by an extra attendance bonus of 2s. 6d. 
for five shifts and 5s. per week for six shifts. 

The only important change in the Government’s method of 
operational control was the combination of pits into groups under 
a new Production Director for each group appointed by the 
state, and responsible solely to the Regional Controller, but 
affecting neither the ownership nor the existing financial structure 
of the undertakings concerned. This scheme is now in the course 
of application, and a solution of the manpower problem is being 
sought through the conscription of youths of military age for 
service in the mines. There was no alteration in prices other 
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than that of the 1s. per ton which became operative on Janu- 
ary I, 1943, but the income of the Coal Charges Account fell 
far short of the financial needs of the industry. On Febru- 
ary I, 1944, there was an average rise of 3s. per ton in the price 
of coal and of a corresponding increase from 5s. to 8s. per ton in 
the levy payable by colliery owners into the central pool in order 
to repay Treasury advances, to provide for the financial effects 
of the Pneumokoniosis Scheme and the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, and to secure the owners the credit balances promised 
by the Government, but which in 1943 fell appreciabiy short 
of the standard figure of 1s. 9d. per ton for the: industry as a 
whole. 

Apart from minor local variations, wage rates were stationary 
throughout the year, but earnings per person employed averaged 
over 19s. per manshift worked, compared with IIs. 6d in the first 
half of 1939 ; under the pressure of a labour agitation over control 
and wages, which persisted almost throughout the year and which 
involved the industry in a loss of approximately 900,000 tons 
through disputes, juveniles were granted at the beginning of 1944 
a weekly minimum wage scale ranging from 38s. 6d. at 14 to 80s. 
at 20 years of age (underground), and adults a national weekly mini- 
mum for underground workers of 100s. and for surface workers of 
gos. Overtime rates were raised to a minimum national level of 
one-and-a-third and week-end rates to double time, and a new 
agreement secured for all miners 12 days’ holiday during the 
year, including six days with pay based on average earnings in 
the preceding year. Continued progress in welfare arrangements 
was made during the year and the expenditure on research 
greatly increased. 

Oil 


INCREASED military demand resulted in a substantial extension 
in oil production. The United States recorded a new peak 
output in 1943 of 1,500 million barrels, compared with 1,387 mil- 
lion barrels in 1942 and the previous maximum of 1,402 million 
barrels attained in 1941. Despite this record rate of production, 
the oil shortage in the Eastern States of the country continued 
throughout the year, and since the autumn of 1943 a growing 
scarcity of supplies made itself felt on the United States Pacific 
seaboard. As President Roosevelt pointed out in his end-year 
Lend-Lease Report to Congress, 88 per cent of the country’s 
oil production was absorbed by its war industries and fighting 
forces. Lend-Lease exports reached 132 million barrels in 1943, 
while commercial exports totalled 47 million barrels. These total 
United States overseas shipments of 179 million barrels remained 
37 million barrels behind the country’s oil exports in 1938. __ 

Outside the United States, production remained well behind 
the former maximum, mainly owing to tanker shortage. This 
refers in particular to the Caribbean producing companies. In the 
Middle East production has again reached—and in some areas 
exceeded—the pre-war level, but the tanker shortage resulted 
in such curious steps as the re-pumping of heavier oil products 
into the oilfields. Russia’s production, helped by supplies of 
equipment from the United States, showed a marked recovery 
but no reliable information about production in Axis-controlled 
areas is available. On the whole, world production in 1943 has 
probably remained somewhat short of the 1942 record of 2,245 
million barrels, but there are prospects of a new world produc- 
tion peak in 1944. ; 

One of the main features of the international oil industry in 
1943 was the extension of refining capacity. Such extensions 
have been carried out in 1943 both in the United States and else- 
where. In particular all Near and Middle Eastern refineries 
(Abadan, Haifa, Suez and Bahrein) have been enlarged and 
adjusted to produce oil products of special military importance, 
such as aviation spirit. These Middle Eastern expansion projects 
will be continued in 1944 and will include the erection of a large 
oil refinery in Eastern Arabia. The United States aviation petrol 
programme made rapid headway in 1943 and by the end of the 
year was approaching completion. In November it was officially 
announced that the United States was then producing four 
times as much 100 octane petrol as in 1942 and that within a 
few months production would again be doubled. 

Apart from the steps designed to increase immediate oil sup- 
plies to the highest possible rate, plans were initiated in the 
autumn of 1943 to develop the Middle Eastern oil resources to 
the full. The United States Government is supporting this 
plan by a project for the construction of a 1,250-mile pipe line 
from the head. of the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. This 
move forms part of a wider programme for the fuller development 
of non-United States oil resources, through which the United 
States authorities hope to conserve their domestic oil reserves. 
* Oil and petrol prices in this country remained unchanged 
throughout the year. In the United States only small price in- 
creases in a number of refined oil products were recorded. 
There has been a determined effort, supported by Mr Harold 
Ickes, the Petroleum Administrator for War, to obtain the. sanc- 
tion of the Price Administration for an increase in the country’s 
crude oil prices. This, however, was refused. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


THE production effort for non-ferrous metals reached its peak 
in 1943. Supplies, which were generally short at the beginning 
of the year, therefore, became more plentiful in the course of 
the summer, and by the late autumn the supply problems had 
in the main been solved. Since September, indeed, stocks have 
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tended to accumulate, except for tin, for which extra-Pacific 
supplies were only just sufficient to prevent major withdrawals 
from the United States reserve. 


The comparatively easy supply position for non-ferrous metals 
in the latter part of the year is the more remarkable as consump- 
tion for munitions purposes was at a high rate. It appears, indeed, 
that the production of new metals—except tin—established new 
all-time maximum in 1943. Present indications suggest that through 
the wartime expansions the capacity of the world’s copper mines 
has now reached over 2,750,000 metric tons a year, compared 
with slightly over 2,500,000 tons in 1939. For both lead and zinc 
the potential annual output now appears to be in excess of 
2,000,000 metric tons, an increase of between 20 and 25 per cent 
on the pre-war figure. With the expansion of mines production, 
refining facilities have been extended, particularly in zinc, for 
which important expansion schemes, designed to replace the lost 
customs refining facilities in Europe, were completed in the early 
part of 1943. These developments, incidentally, have greatly ex- 
tended supplies of high-grade zinc, of which there was a shortage 
before the war, a fact which is likely to assist the development of 
certain new zinc uses, such as die-casting, to a greater extent. 


While the war supply problems for base metals have been 
solved, the adjustment of post-war supplies attracted much atten- 
tion in the closing months of 1943. Intensified research into new 
potential uses is one of the means adopted by the producers of 
the various metals to solve their post-war problems. As the 
shortage of manpower does not at the present stage favour large 
additional releases of base metals for civilian uses, metal produc- 
tion generally may have to be restricted in 1944. As a first step 
in this direction the British Government has already ordered a 
cut of 20 to 25 per cent in Rhodesia’s copper production, to take 
effect in stages, from April onwards. Metal prices both in the 
United States and this courtry remained unchanged throughout 
1943, although the British price for tin was raised by £25 to £300 
per ton on January I, 1944. 

Light Metals.—Supplies of light metals increased rapidly in 
1943. By the early autumn magnesium supplies began to exceed 
demand and before the end of the year aluminium was pro- 
duced in excess of requirements. Allied production of magnesium 
is believed to have reached the rate of about 300,000 metric tons 
a year—ten times the world output of 1939—while that of 
aluminium is reported to have reached the annual rate of 2,000,000 
tons, that is over three times the last pre-war world figure. In the 
early weeks of 1944, the first steps were taken in the United 
States to curtail light metal production, although both aluminium 
and magnesium are now being used to a considerable extent to 
replace other metals. 


Steel-Alloy Metals.—One of the most remarkable achievements 
in the field of metals in 1943 was the solution of the alloy-steel 
supply problems. An announcement that the “battle of alloy 
steels has been won ” was made by Mr John T. Whiting, Director 
of the Steel Division of the US War Production Board, in Sep- 
tember. Official figures were subsequently issued in the United 
States, which showed that large reserves of a number of steel 
alloying elements, including molybdenum and vanadium, have been 
accumulated, and that production continued to be well in excess 
of requirements. Moreover the International Nickel Company of 
Canada announced that its production had to be curtailed owing 
to a shortage of miners, which can only mean that nickel supplies 
are sufficiently large to make special priority allocations of workers 
to the nickel mines unnecessary. Apart from the larger supplies 
of steel alloying elements the remarkable increase in the produc- 
tion in alloy steels, which appears to be one of the outstanding 
features of the war in the field of raw materials, has been due 
to changes in the composition of alloys, which allowed con- 
siderable savings in a number of alloying elements. 


Textile Raw Materials 


WHILE world consumption of raw cotton declined from the 
revised figure of 25,678,000 bales in 1941-42 to 24,799,000 bales 
In 1942-43, the world crop of the last season, at 26,624,000 
bales, showed an increase on the year of 526,000 bales. This 
improvement in supplies was due to the better United States 
crop, which, at 12,824,000 bales, was more than 2,000,000 bales 
In excess of the previous season’s crop. Cotton consumption 
outside the United States—and especially in Europe and the 
Far East—continued to fall. For the first time since the out- 
break of war America’s consumption showed a downward trend ; 
it was 10,658,000 bales in 1943, against 11,438,000 bales in 
1942. A further slight decline is expected in 1944, as the 
labour supply position of the United States textile industry 
has become tight. In this country the activity of the cotton 
textile industry, and, in direct connection therewith, raw cotton 
consumption, appear to have passed the wartime “low.” Stocks 


. Of raw cotton throughout the world at the end of the 1942-43 


season registered a new peak of 23,586,000 bales, an increase 
of over 1,000,000 bales on the year. The greater part of the 
carry-over, however, consisted of lower-grade cotton. Prospects 
for the 1943-44 crop are more or less unchanged on the year. 

€ current United States crop, according to the preliminary 
final estimate of December st, will be 11,478,000 bales, a decline 
of 1,346,000 bales on last season’s final figure, but this reduction 
appears to have been made up by increased supplies of “ out- 
side growths.” 
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While wool allocations in this country remained limited in 
1943, the United States Government removed restrictions on 
raw wool consumption in November, 1943, after having in- 
creased its releases from the beginning of the year. The wool 
appraisal and clip figures respectively remained high in the 
1942-43 season. Australian appraisals were reported at 1,120 

illion Ib., against 1,108 million Ib. in the preceding season. 
In New Zealand sales totalled 331 against 336 million lb, South 
Africa recorded a decline of 9 million lb. to about 230 million 
ib., while production of Plate wool—Argentina and Uruguay— 
advanced from 588 to 638 million lb. Argentina experienced 
sales difficulties, and heavy stocks had to be carried over into 
the current season. In the three British wool producing 
Dominions, the Imperial Wool Buying Scheme continued in 
operation, and as prices under this scheme were raised by 15 
per cent at the beginning of the 1942-43 season, Empire wool 
cheques have risen substantially. The heavy accumulations of 
raw wool during this war together with the rapid growth of 
rayon and staple fibre are causing concern in the wool exporting 
countries. During the year under review steps to increase the 
competitive strength of wool were discussed in Australasia and 
South Africa. One of the main post-war aims of wool producers 
appears to be intensified research to improve the quality of raw 
wool and wool products. An Imperial Raw Wool Conference 
to discuss post-war problems has been suggested by Australia 
and has found the approval of the other large Empire producing 
areas, It will probably take place in 1944. Towards the end of 
the year Dominion wool producers expressed the view that the 
war-time wool buying scheme should be extended well beyond 
the end of the war—on the present basis it will lapse after the 
first post-war season—but it is uncertain whether this proposal 
will be accepted. 


Amongst other textile raw materials, supplies of flax and 
soft-hemp improved in 1943 owing to greater production in the 
British Empire and increased supplies from Russia. Hard hemp 
fibres, too, were available in greater quantities, and steps were 
taken in 1943 to intensify production still further, especially 
in East Africa, Mexico and Central America. Owing to the 
record demand for marine tows and similar essential hard hemp 
products, however, supplies of sisal and other agave fibres re- 
mained inadequate and required strict allocations. The occupa- 
tion of Southern Italy does not appear to have improved silk 
supplies last year, as Germany had taken over all Italian supplies 
before the Allied landings. This year, however, Italian supplies 
should assist in meeting Allied demands. Free China, too, has 
enlarged its production. Chinese supplies have been transported 
by air to India and by road to Russia; at the end of 1943 the 
Chinese Government was preparing increased shipments follow- 
ing the reopening of the land route via Burma. To prevent the 
disappearance of valuable silk supplies into civilian channels, 
the Chinese silk distribution was placed under Government 
control early in 1943. Mexican silk production still finds itself 
in an early stage of development, but Brazil has made con- 
siderable progress as a silk producer and had a sizeable supply 


in 1943. 


Rubber 


RUBBER remained one of the few raw materials the supply of 
which caused difficulties in 1943. The reserve of natural rubber, 
both in the United States and in this country, had fallen to the 
safety limit by the end of 1943. Ceylon, where slaughter 
tapping has been introduced at a substantial rate (the planters 
are compensated by the Government for the damage thus done 
to their plantations), is believed to have extended its production 
to about 125,000 tons, against 90,000 tons in 1941. In Africa, 
too, the collection of rubber has fulfilled expectations, but the 
development of the Amazon basin rubber resources has so far 
been disappointing. Brazil’s production in 1943 remained 
slightly below 30,000 tons—against 50,000 tons hoped for at 
the beginning of the year—and present official expectations for 
1944 are no higher than 40,000 tons. On the other hand, the 
synthetic rubber programme of the United States has made 
much headway in 1943, and in the last quarter of the year 
124,219 long tons of the various types of synthetic rubber were 
produced, raising the year’s total to over 200,000 tons. All plants 
now under construction are expected to reach their production 
stage by March, 1944. The total capacity of these works 
together with those already in operation is 850,000 long tons 
a year, sufficient to meet all requirements. Synthetic rubber is 
now also produced in Canada, and in this country a project to 
produce synthetic rubber on a limited scale was initiated by 
British Celanese, Limited, in the closing months of the year. 
According to official sources, synthetic rubber cannot replace 
crude rubber to more than 70 to 7§ per cent, so that the main 
problem remains the supply of crude rubber. In tyre manu- 
facture supplies of high-tenacity rayon cords appear to constitute 
an additional bottle-neck, which by the end of the year was 
being vigorously tackled. At the beginning of the year the 
Combined Raw Materials Board formed a special Combined 
Rubber Committee to facilitate the solution of rubber supplies, 
both natural and synthetic. In November a similar Combined 
Committee was formed for rubber tyres. The international 
rubber regulation agreement of 1938 terminated at the end of 
1943. 
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Manufactures 


THE output of civilian goods remained at its prescribed war- 
time minimum, standardised where possible and concentrated 
in a reduced number of firms—the nucleus firms. The pro- 
duction of many durable goods, such as motor-cars and houses, 
remained suspended. Utility furniture was made in limited 
volume, but in the main the public had to make the best of 
pre-war supplies of durable goods. The production of war 
stores as a whole was further expanded. Some statistics that 
have been released show the magnitude of production from 
the beginning of the war to the end of 1943. Army equipment 
includes 83,000 tanks, armoured cars and carriers; more than 
115,000 guns of calibres exceeding 20 mm. ; nearly 53 million 
machine guns, rifles, sub-machine guns and automatic pistols ; 
more than 1,000,000 wheeled vehicles of unarmoured types. 
Air Force equipment includes some 90,000 aircraft of all types, 
mainly combat types. A large proportion of production con- 
sisted of heavy bombers—one heavy bomber is equivalent in 
man-hours to four fighters and 40 primary trainers. In 1943 
British factories provided three-quarters of the total structure 
weight of new aircraft delivered to the Royal Air Force and 
the Fleet Air Arm. Figures of naval construction have not 
yet been released, but output has been substantial. Some 70 
per cent of the total “effort” in new construction has been 
concentrated on naval work ; at the end of 1943 naval strength 
in most types of vessels was greater than it was at the beginning 
of the war. Neither the statistics nor the space is available 
for a comprehensive record of industrial production; a few 
industries have been selected for brief reference. 


Iron and Steel 


CRUDE steel production was maintained at a high level, though 
statistics of ingot output have not been published. Raw material 
supplies—mainly coal, ore and scrap—though not plentiful, 
were adequate for meeting essential crude steel requirements. 

The adjustment in the munitions production programme in- 
volved consequential adjustments in the manufacture of steel 
products, calling for a high degree of flexibility. In particular, 
there was a heavy demand for special steels. On the whole, 
production was successfully kept in line with changing needs, 
and there appear to have been no major difficulties. 

The scheme for the allocation of steel supplies to the different 
purposes has worked smoothly; it has ensured supplies for 
essential needs and assisted in avoiding bottlenecks and waste 
in the steel-using industries. 

The general level of iron and steel prices has again remained 
unchanged, though wages and raw material prices continued to 
advance. The scheme whereby high-cost producers whose plant 
is needed in wartime are subsidised from a general levy on 
ingot production has remained in force. 

It is not known to what extent the rise in wages and raw 
material prices has been compensated by economies. The in- 
dustry as a whole has been by no means unprofitable ; but there 
will be a need for heavy replacements and modernisation of 
‘plant after the war. 


Shipping and Shipbuilding 


THE two outstanding features of the past year were the marked 
reduction in shipping losses and the massive volume of con- 
struction in North America and the United Kingdom. The 
volume of new construction has steadily exceeded losses in 
both merchant and naval vessels; merchant and naval ton- 
nages have been mounting. In other words, the renewed attack 
last year on the communications of the United Nations was 
decisively defeated and they were able to mass and concentrate 
their striking pcwer. 

The United Kingdom’s share in the defeat of the enemy’s 
attempt at cutting or interrupting the communications of the 
United Nations was a large one. Some 70 per cent of its total 
effort in new construction was devoted to naval vessels. Although 
the British output of merchant tonnage was by no means 
negligible, the task of providing the many millions of tons of 
standardised merchant ships fell mainly to the United States. 
The shipbuilding effort of the United Nations has been essen- 
tially a joint effort. 

The losses of the past 43 years have seriously reduced the 
volume of British-owned merchant shipping tonnage, but the 
‘United Kingdom’s naval strength at the end of 1943 was greater 
than before the war in most types of vessels. Although British 
shipyards have concentrated mainly on specialised naval con- 
struction, there has been much technical progress and improve- 
ment in the building of merchant ships, as a result of the 
extension of welding, for example. 


Cotton Textiles 


DuRING 1943 increasing quantities of cotton yarn and piece- 
goods were required for the Forces, the Allies, and the home 
services. The war emergency scheme for the production and 
distribution of goods was tightened, and there was Jess output 
for private deals. 

No important changes occurred in the regulations of the 


Cotton Control and the Cotton Board for securing adequate 
quantities of goods to be sent to the right quarters. Adjustments 
of one kind and another had to be made, but the original scheme 
was generally maintained. 

The Planning Department at the Control Office continued to 
operate ; although some changes have had to be made from time 
to time, owing to unforeseen difficulties, the system worked 
satisfactorily. 

_ There was a tendency for more difficulties to be experienced 
in carrying on commercial export trade. Partly owing to the fall 
in production, a fresh survey had to be made toward the end of 
the summer, and it was then decided by the Board of Trade not 
to issue any export allocations for the fourth quarter of the 
year. 

_ The concentration of production scheme was maintained, It 
is reported that the Controller gave permission for a few of the 
closed spinning and weaving mills to be restarted, but on the 
whole the output of yarn and cloth was only about 60 per cent 
of capacity. 

The most serious problem in the industry was the labour 

shortage. Managers of mills found that when operatives left for 
one reason or another it was virtually impossible to replace them. 
New entrants into the industry were few in number. Even 
nucleus firms found it impossible to run at full capacity. In 
December the operatives in both spinning and weaving branches 
secured a further advance in wages, the agreement with the 
employers providing for an increase of 4s. a week for adult occu- 
pations and 2s. a week for juvenile occupations. Since the out- 
break of war in September, 1939, all cotton operatives have 
received wages advances amounting to 35 per cent on list rates, 
and also flat rate increases of 9s. a week for adults and 5s. for 
juveniles, and it is estimated that average earnings are about 
70 per cent above pre-war. 
_ Owing to the rise in wages, yarn and cloth margins were 
increased in February and again in December. Throughout the 
year, however, there was virtually no rise in the price of goods, 
as in February there was a reduction of 1d. per lb. in the price 
of raw cotton in order to prevent any general advance in rates 
for manufactured goods. 

Exports of cloth in 1943 amounted to 374,323,000 square 
yards, against 484,230,000 square yards in 1942; in 1939 they 
totalled 1,393,038,000 square yards. Shipments of yarn in 1943 
were 19,196,000 lb, compared with 18,738,000 lb in 1942, and 
113,604,000 Ib in 1939. 

‘The report and recommendations of the Cotton Board Com- 
mittee, appointed to inquire into post-war problems, caused some 
controversy. The document deals with the organisation of the 
post-war industry, the size of the industry, problems of excess 
capacity, raw cotton, plant and equipment, labour force, research, 
de-concentration, taxation, price management and distribution of 
goods. The outstanding feature of the proposals is the emphasis 
which is laid upon the need for price management. The recom- 
tnendations are now being considered by the Board of Trade. 

Trading results of cotton firms for 1943 showed that the 
average profit of 62 spinning mills was £7,959 per company, 
compared with an average of £8,078 for 65 companies in 1942. 
The average dividend of 102 spinning mills was 10.68 per cent, 
against 10.22 per cent in 1942. 


Wool Textiles 


DURING 1943 production on Government account, at first well 
maintained, began to fall; other output was little changed, but 
exports were further restricted. 

The wool supply position was good, but while a large stock 

of Australian wool continued to be maintained in the United 
States, imports to this country remained restricted. During the 
wool year ending June, 1943, the Australian clip was 3,591,457 
bales, compared with 3,656,013 in the previous season, whilst 
New Zealand’s was 962,359 bales, against 985,812. The United 
States stock of foreign wool, according to an American source, 
is 330 million lb., mostly fine greasy Australian; in addition 
there are 460 million lb. of home-grown wool in the hands 
of dealers, and 130 million in the hands of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Great Britain’s stock of wool in the United 
States is 525 million lb. It is estimated that if the war ends 
this year the British Government will own anything from 
seven to eight million bales of wool. 
_ The Government’s issue prices for wool have been unchanged 
in the home trade since September, 1940, and for export since 
July I, 1942. The great majority of mill men regard these steady 
prices as an unmixed blessing. The export issue price is based 
on the actual cost of the wool; the maintenance of the home 
issue price involves a payment of one of the Government's 
minor subsidies. 

Margins for spinning and weaving have been fixed by one of 
the most comprehensive experiments in price control—the Woo! 
Yarn and Wool Cloth (Maximum Prices and Charges) Order, 
1943. Medium and low quality crossbred yarns rose by about Id. 
a Ib. during the year, fine crossbred by 3d. to §d., and merino 
by 5d. to 7d. for home civilian trade. 

The wool textile industry’s labour force has been further 
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depleted by transfers to munition factories and the forces. 
A high proportion of the remaining labour is immobile and 
advanced in age. The mills engaged on apparel are running at 
half capacity, while the carpet industry throughout the year 
operated at not more than ten per cent capacity. On the apparel 
side the purchase of cloth and clothing for UNRRA has replaced 
direct khaki and Air Force orders with some manufacturers but 
is still of small proportions. ; ee 

There has been no new development in the rationing of raw 
materials to mills except that shoddy and woollen wastes came 
under ration in January, 1943. The effect has been to maintain 
stocks of rags and shoddies which were rapidly becoming scarce 
owing to the cessation of imports, clothes rationing and lack of 
labour to collect them. 


Rayon 


Prices of rayon yarn remained stable throughout the year, apart 
from minor increases in yarn of staple fibre to cover increased 
costs in the spinning trade. It is unlikely that these increases 
actually compensated the makers for the full increase in labour 
costs, and in effect it would appear that compensating reductions 
in other costs are made as the use of staple fibre becomes more 
general. The increases generally in rayon costs compare favour- 


Retail 


THE year 1943 may be described as a period of consolidation of 
earlier measures for control of production for the home market, 
and no major development (except that distribution of utility 
furniture began in January) took place. Retail turnover was 

lower in 1942 than in 1943. Turnover in non-food merchandise 

was lower in every month in 1943 compared with 1942, except 

in September, when a new issue of clothing coupons became valid. 

Sales of food and perishables varied more from month to month. 

The table shows the percentage changes in 1943 from 1942 in 
the various departments, and by districts. In the fancy, sports 

and travel and miscellaneous departments, stocks declined sub- 

stantially during the year, so that it can be assumed that rising . 
prices (partly accounted for by the raising of purchase tax in 

the Budget to 100 per cent on some luxury goods) were responsible 

for the higher turnover. Shortage of supplies did not press as 

heavily on retail trade as was expected, although pre-war stocks 

in most departments were virtually exhausted and the “ cushion ” 

of stocks had disappeared. Numbers of stores began to buy and 

re-sell second-hand goods in most of the unrationed categories. 

Perhaps the greatest problem encountered by traders was the call- 

up of assistants and the difficulties in replacing them. At the end 

of 1942 the reservation age for women was fixed at 45, with an 

upper limit of 35 in the more essential branches such as clothing. 

In the autumn of 1943 reservation by age was removed. The 

employment of inexperienced assistants has led to a noticeable, 

although perhaps inevitable, deterioration in the standard of 

salesmanship. 

The clothing ration continued at the level of four coupons per 
month throughout the year, and extra coupons were granted to 
children and manual workers as before. The “industrial ten ” 
was extended to cover a further three-quarters of a million 
workers, bringing the total eligible for the 1943-44 ration 
period to over 13 million. 

The tendency to demand quality for coupons was marked, and 
it led in September to the down-pointing of certain low-quality 
grades of utility clothing, the demand for which was small. 
About seven to eight per cent of. utility clothing was affected. 
Shoes were in short supply, and their pointing was raised on 
August 15th from five to seven coupons for women’s and seven to 
nine coupons for men’s shoes. About 20 per cent of women’s 
shoes were made with wooden soles, and ten per cent of men’s ; 
these and some cheaper shoes remain at the lower pointing. 
There were other small changes in coupon values: men’s socks 
were lowered from three to two coupons, and women’s seamless 
stockings ‘(now 80 per cent of production) from two to one and 
a half coupons per pair; women’s pyjamas were reduced by 
two to six coupons ; woollen jumpers weighing less than Io oz. 
were raised to six coupons. Utility clothing continued to amount 
to 80 per cent of production ; increasing supplies in the shops 
lowered the clothing component of the cost of living index 
(1914=100) between January 1, 1943, and January 1, 1944, from 
370 to 340-345. The drop enabled the price of tea and sugar 
to be raised without a rise in the total index. 

The Board of Trade began in January to compile its register 
of withdrawing retail traders: and by the end of February, 1944, 
it contained 11,000 names. Those eligible for inclusion must 
have been in business for a minimum period, and must have. 
closed down during the war. In December, the President of the 
Board of Trade announced that it was intended to continue the 
licensing of shop premises in the post-war veriod. He said that 
some increase in numbers would be desirable and that preference 
would be given to ex-shopkeepers on war service and to disabled 
persons. : 

The concentration of clothing production, which began in 
uly, 1942, was virtually complete, except for London, by the 
end of 1943. The aim of the scheme was to release 20 to 25 per 
cent of the labour force. No general compensation fund was 
established, and financial arrangements were left to the firms 
concerned. 
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ably with increases in other textiles and, as subsidies have been 
freely granted in the case of cotton, the relative price position 
has moved in favour of rayon, a state of affairs which will reveal 
its importance after the close of hostilities. During the past 
year the demand for rayon has exceeded supply, but strict control 
at all points has avoided bottlenecks. The allocation of rayon 
through the Rayon Allocation Office has been one of the most 
successful elements of control. The demand for certain of the 
cheaper utility fabrics and lower-grade hose was less than 
estimated. A rearrangement of the utility specifications and the 
transfer of some of the surplus low-grade goods to “relief 
exports ” eased this position. A better utility stocking is now 
on the home market. The outstanding feature of the year was 
the setting up of the British Rayon Federation, representing all 
sections from producers to merchants. The main work of the 
Federation still lies ahead; the programme outlined by the 
‘President, Mr Samuel Courtauld, offers hope that rayon will be 
able to provide not only for its own future but for many develop- 
ments in conjunction with the older textiles. Export trade has 
been continued under strict control and at a higher level than 
in pre-war years. The general world shortage of .rayon has 
increased, The industry has continued to provide for the 
Services, and has made particular progress in tyre fabrics. 
Experimental work has proceeded on post-war developments 
on a limited scale. 


Trade 


From December 1, 1942, only utility furniture was permitted 
to be manufactured, and on January 1, 1943, the allocation of 
permits to buy it was begun. In January 7,000 permits were 
granted, and in February 11,500; no figures are available for 
the rest of the year. In April two new classes of persons were 
added to those eligible for permits. In addition to couples married 
after January 1, 1941, and bombed-out families, couples with 
children setting up home for the first time, and those rehoused 
by local authorities became eligible. The demand outstripped 
supply and the granting of permits was suspended on July 2oth. 
When allocation was resumed on September Ist, the maximum 








AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND STOCKS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


(a) By Commodities 

















m Sales Year 
: ended ¢ a 
. January, 1944 Jenne, 1000 
és “ ‘ pa 

Non-food merchandise :— | % % 
TI cio. o.6cicin cine <ie-vccreweivieewnsioceeins — 96 — 28 
WIN WOON Soo ono sevice cinceseincccceceouee — 8-0 —16-6 
Men’s and boys’ wear.............ee eee eeeee —17°-8 + 3:0 
Eg 6HG. Socio oi inh Ree awa neeowewancneds — 98 — 32 
Furnishing departments.................004: —12-9 —11:9 
RMI oh 6 6a dn. 6r0s 0a ies sinisinidCs'eisrec aces sewer — 6-0. —19-9 
Fancy departments.................-.e0000 + 46 —25-4 
Sports and travel requisites.................. + 6-0 —21:-9 
MII 6 ooo 6 nccwincicedecenccccentenee + 3-4 + 4-0 
IMME so igilncimnudveniees-nansaiecese — 6:0 —15-1 
Food and perishables ............0.cc0eceeeeee | + 2-0 | — 36 
PE ORI a5 visa 0'scic: cco: 6iciecercwes eis eaerss% — 1°55 —14-3 

(6) By Districts 

SURNMI grals aio lclgra s/elsua dwanec viet emaimacinoaersiéiee — 0:8 — 9-5 
NIN a 96a: oles Kol's:<cein/aintire ied ccoreisiersiseeiaereiewe — 0°5 —15°8 
MNO diode ter di5 ct oie acest ds Ciacaierosa:sinisiersieare — 30 —10-4 
Midlands and South Wales ..................4. — 26 —17-6 
South of England .................. — 3°3 —25-4 
Central and West-end London + 1:8 — 7:3 
Suburban London .................eeeeeeceees + 1-8 —18 -4 








number of units for each couple was halved, but extra units 
were granted for each additional member of the family. Some 
reduction in the number of units required for individual pieces 
of furniture was made at the same time. More firms were 
designated throughout the year, and there were 170 at the end 
of 1943, employing a labour force which was probably in the 
region of 7,000. 

In December an Act was passed which gave the 
President of the Board of Trade power to issue general 
licences to traders enabling them to discriminate between custo- 
mers in the sale of specified goods. This measure is designed 
to limit the sale of certain goods in short supply to those who 
need them most. The first licence came into force on January 7, 
1944, and the list includes a number of items on which sales 
limitations had previously been placed. The weakness of the 
Act is that it puts the power of discrimination into the hands 
of traders, itself an undesirable thing, but it does not compel 
them to exercise their power. 

Shortages were most felt in household linens, particularly 
sheets, and in domestic utensils, but on the whole supplies of 
civilian goods for the home market exceeded earlier expecta- 
tions for the fourth year of war. 
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Unit of Average 1943 (End of Month) 
Commodity | eee: 5 CS eee ere 7 
ment | 1929 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 || Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
| | | | | | 
Cereals and Meat........... 1913= 1001135 6 103-1 |129-6 (138-8 |150-0 {153-1 ||152-0 152-9 154-6 (154-7 |154-3 |154-0 (154-7 |153-5 |154-2 sa 5 ‘150 - *5 |151-2 
Other Food................ i. 136-8 |104°5 |130-4 |151-6 |162-9 [171-1 ||167-9 |171-1 [171-1 171-4 [171-4 [171-4 |171-4 |171-4 |171-4 1171-4 j171-1 |171-1 
AD. .s6ebees¥eoense0e > 141-9 | 90-5 {131-4 |142-3 |143-1 |143-1 |/145-5 |141-9 |145-5 |143-9 |144-7 |143-8 |143-1 |142-9 141-8 |140-7 |141-6 |14] -4 
PEED scveccheccvecesces « 116-2 |116-3 |145-3 |157-8 |161-5 |165-0 |/165-0 {165-0 |165-0 |165-0 |165-0 |165-0 |165-0 |165-0 |165-0 |165-0 |165-0 |165-0 
Miscellaneous ............++ ‘i 112-7 | 99-8 |130-7 [140-9 |149-2 |157-8 ||154-8 |154-8 |157-9 |157-9 |158-8 |158-9 |158-9 |157-6 |158-1 |158-2 (158-3 |158 -3 
pSbaneeeeeen 6 127 -2 (102-1 |132-6 (145 -4 152-8 157-1 ||156 -2 156-0 |157-9 |157 -7 157-9 |157-7 |157 -7 |157-3 157-3 |156-3 |156-3 |156-5 
Cereals and Meat........... 1927=100; 96-9 | 73-8 | 92-6 | 99-2 |107-3 |109-5 |/108 -9 109-2 |110-5 |110-6 |110-4 |110-1 |110-6 {109-9 |110-2 |108 -2 |107-7 108 -) 
CEE POE. 2c 0cccccccvecce - 85-8 , 65-6 | 81-8 | 95-2 |102-1 |107-3 ||105-3 |107-3 |107-3 |107-5 |107°5 |107-5 |107-5 |107-5 |107-5 |107-5 {107-3 (107-3 
be bebess see seseseos ms 92-2 | 58-8 | 85-7 | 92-8 | 93-0 ' 93-0 || 94-5 | 92-1 | 94-5 | 93-5 | 93-9 | 93-4 | 93-0 | 92-7 | 92-2 | 91-4 | 92-0 | 91-9 
EEL cicceeysseseneeens a 95-6 | 95-6 [119-5 |129-8 |132-8 {135-9 |/135-9 |135-9 |135-9 |135-9 |135-9 |135-9 |135-9 |135-9 |135-9 |135-9 |135-9 [135-9 
Miscellaneous .............. > 90-5 | 80-8 |104-9 {113-1 |119-9 |126-6 |}124-1 |124-1 |126-7 |126-7 |127-3 |127-4 |127-4 |126-8 {127-0 |127-1 |127 -2 |127-2 
Complete Index ............ ss 92-4 | 74-2 | 96-4 105-7 111-0 114-2 —_ 113-4 (114-8 |114-6 |114-8 114-6 |114-6 |114-3 [114-3 (113-6 |1913-6 [113-7 
Unit of | End of Year 1943 (End of Month) 
Commodity Mere ——_—___ —____—— 
and Price | 1929 | 3 | 1941 | 1942 |] Jan. | Feb. | mar: | April | May | June | July | Aug. | sept. Oct. | Nov. } Dec. 
Cereals and Meat 
Wheat, No. 1 Northern Manitoba* | s. d. per.qr.| 55 6 | 26 9 | 33 103] 39 1$139 0/39 3/4211 142 14/42 1143 13 S es 104 50 64/50 33/50 9/50 9 
» English Gazette Average. . »  percewt. 9 6 4 1)]1410)16 6/16 8-./16 11 |17 4/17 7/17 7/17 9 14 14 9 {14 8 |14 10 /14 1) 
Flour, London Standard, ex-mill. . » per 280Ib.| 40 O] 20 3] 33 3] 38 31138 3/38 3/38 3/38 3/38 3/88 3 38 5 38 4 38 3/38 3/38 3138 53 
Barley, English Gazette Average. .“ » perewt.) 811] 6 8 1 | 34 8 34 6 [34 7 [34 9 |34 6 |34 6 [33 1/31 4/27 8 |27 7/27 7127 8127 8 
Oats, ses * > 7 3 5 7) 14 3])15 11415 10 |16 111511 116 2 {1511 {16 1/1511 ]15 1]15 3/15 2/15 7115 5 
Potatoes, Good English .......... £ per ton 4-50] 5:50] 8-00| 5-00 |] 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-50 | 5-50 | 5-50 | 5-50 | 5-50 | 7°75 | 5-75 | 5-25 | 5-00] 5-00 
Beef, English Sides .............. s. per 8 Ib. 5°75 | 4-67 5°33 5-96 || 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 
Imported Chilled Hind-Qrs.+ » 5-09 4-75 | 5°33 | 6-00 || 6-00 | 6-00 | 6-00 | 6-00 | 6-00 } 6-00 | 6-00 | 6-00 | 6-00 | 6-00 ! 6-00 | 6-00 
Mutton, ee rr - 7-00 | 4-83 6:16 | 6-58 || 6-58 | 6-58 | 6-58 | 6-58 | 6-58 | 6-58 | 6-58 | 6-58 | 6°58 | 6°58 | 6-58 | 6-58 
Imported}.............. . 4-93 | 2-92] 4-33 5°17 | 5-17 | 5°17 | 5-17 | 5-17 5-17 ) 5°17 | 5°17 ) 5°17 | 5°17 | 5°17 | 5°17 | 6-17 
Bacon, Wiltshire Cut Sides§ ...... s. percwt. {103-5 {100-0 {126-0 /142-0 |)142-0 |142-0 |142-0 |142-0 |142-0 |142-0 {142-0 |142-0 |142-0 |142-0 |142-0 }142-0 
Other Food Products | 
Goann, Sueeee cebehetsesskdeee s. d. per cwt.| 51 0} 41 6] 81 0] 81 O/|/81 O {81 O (81 O {81 O {81 O {81 O j81 O (81 O (81 O |81 O |82 O|81 oO 
Sugar, B.W.I. Crystallised........ % 22 0/22 9/49 1/49 2/1/49 2|49 2/49 2/49 2/149 2/49 2/49 2/149 2149 2/49 2149 2149 2 
» Refined Granulated, London ~ 83] 23 53) 49 10 | 49 10 |/49 10 |49 10 |49 10 |49 10 /49 10 /49 10 /49 10 |49 10 /49 10 /49 10 |49 10 |49 10 
Cheese, Imported]]............... es 98 0/| 62 6/99 2/99 2/199 2 |99 2 |99 2 |99 2/99 299 2199 2/99 2|99 2/99 2/99 2/]99 2 
Butter, All GradesQ ............. . (181 0 /125 6 |142 O /151 4 }/151 4 |151 4 [151 4 |151 4 |151 4 /151 4 |151 4 /151 4 |151 4 |151 4 [151 4 J151 4 
Coconut Oil, Crude .............. £ per ton | 34-00 16-50 | 28-13 | 36-63 1/36 -63 [36-63 (36-63 |36-63 |36-63 [36-63 |36-63 |36-63 |49-00 |49-00 49-00 |49 -00 
Textiles : 

Cotton, American Middling ....... d. per Ib. 9-50 5-49 9-25 8-90 || 8-90 | 7-80 | 7-80 | 7-80 | 7-80 | 7-80 | 7-80 | 7-80 | 7-80 | 7-80 \ 7-80 | 7-80 
.» Egyptian f.g.f., Giza...... am 14-15 7-09 | 12-05 | 11-55 }}11-55 |10-55 |10-55 10-55 {10-55 {10-55 {10-55 |10-55 |10-55 |10-55 10-55 |10-55 
Yarn—32’s Twist . » 13-87 9-38 | 16-85 | 16-83 )116-83 |16-05 |16-05 |16-05 |16-05 |16-05 |16-05 |16-05 |16-05 {16-05 |16 -05 |16-50 
» _Cloth—39-inch Shirtings .. |s.d. per piece} 13 0] 9 0/14 2) 14 5/14 5 {14 6/14 6 {14 6/14 6 {14 6 /14 6 [14 6 |14 6 {14 6 |14 6 }14 10 
Wool, English, Lincoln, Washed. . d. per Ib. 16-00 | 12 0 | 19-75 | 19-75 |/19-75 |19°75 |19-75 |19-°75 |19°75 |19-75 |19-75 |19-75 |19-75 (19-75 |19-75 119-75 

* ——- © Scoured Fleece, 
70's (a) . ‘ 33-00 | 21-50 | 37-00 | 37-00 |/37-00 |37-00 |37-00 |37-00 |37-00 {37-00 {37-00 |37-00 |37-00 |37-00 {37-00 [37-00 
» Tops, 64’s 32-00 | 25-50 | 45-00 | 45-00 |/45-00 |45-00 |45-00 |45-00 |45-00 /45-00 |45-00 |45-00 |45-00 |45-00 |45-00 /45-00 





Flax, Livonian Z.K. . { per ton 58-00 | 85-00 | Nom. | Nom. ||Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. 


Hemp, Manilla ........+-0++s00-- es 35-50 | 20-00 | 30-00 | Nom. || Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. |Nom. | Nom. | Nom:| Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom 
Jute, Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee(b) ~ 28-00 | 20-58 | 32-00 | 32-00 |/41-00 |39-00 |41-00 |46-00 /48-50 [45-75 /43-00 |39-00 |39-75 135-75 138-50 [36 -50 
e 
Minerals 
Pig Iron, Cleveland, G.M.B. No. 3.. s.perton | 72 6 | 95 0 {128 0 |128 0 {128 0 {128 0 {128 0 {128 O /128 O |128 O [128 0 {128 0 {128 O {128 O j128 0 128 0 
Steel Rails, Middlesbrough ....... £ per ton 8-50 | 9:50 | 14-53 | 14-53 |} 14-53)14-53 14-53 [14-53 |14-53 [14-53 |14-53 |14-53 (14-53 |14-53 [14-53 |14-53 
Iron Bars gg ee eee ” 10-75 | 12-25 | 15-63 | 15-63 |/15-63 |15-63 |15-63 \15-63 |15 * 15-63 |15- = 15-63 {15-63 {15-63 |15-63 }15-63 
Tin Plates, 1.C., S. Wales ........ s. d. per box | 18 103} 20 3) 29 9/ 29 9 |/29 9 |29 9 |29 9 |29 9 |29 29 9 |29 29 9 /29 9 129 9 j29 9 29 9 


Coal, Welsh, Best Ad’ty.......... s. d. per ton | 20 14| 21 0 | 31 114] 36 104/37 104137 103|37 103|37 10337 104 37 103|37 104 37 103/37 103/37 103/37 103/37 10: 
, Durham, Best Gas ......... S 117 14/19 43) 28 44131 1) is 14)32 14/32 14/32 1 5214/32 14/52 14)52 14/52 14}52 1452 14}s2 11 









































» Leeds, Best House ......... i. | 21 3f| 23 Of| 32 2/35 21136 2/36 2136 2136 2/36 2 |36 36 2 |36 36 36 2/36 2 [36 
Lead, Soft Foreign (c) ........... £perton | 23-25 | 18-50 | 25-00 | 25-00 |/25-00 |25-00 |25-00 |25-00 |25-00 |25- 00 25-00 |25 00 25 00 25-00 |25-00 /25- 00 
Tin, Stendard (6)......5..00000.. i j178 -18 |229-94 275° ‘0 (275-0 ||275-0 |275-0 |275-0 |275-0 |275-0 |275-0 |275-0 |275-0 |275-0 |275-0 {275-0 |275-0 
Copper, Electrolytic ............. ” } 83-00g; 45- 57g) 62-00 | 62-00 |/62-00 |62-00 '62-00 '62-00 |62-00 |62-00 |62-00 |62-00 |62-00 |62-00 |62-00 \62-00 
Spelter, G.O.B, ........cce0see0s * 20-25 | 15-07 | 25-75 | 25-75 ||25-75 |25-75 |25-75 |25-75 125-75 |25-75 |25-75 |25-75 |25-75 |25°75 125-75 |25-75 

Miscellaneous | 
Cement, Best Portland........... s. per ton 47-0 41-0 49-5 51-0 | 51-0 [51-0 {51-0 [51-0 |51-0 (51-0 {51-0 [51-0 [51-0 (51-0 {51-0 {51-0 
Hides, Market, CC eee d, per Ib. 6°63 | 6:00, 7-56] 7-56 || 7-56 | 7-56 | 7-56 | 7°56 | 7-56 | 7-56 | 7-56 | 7-56 | 7-56 | 7-56 | 7-56 | 7-56 
Leather, Sole Bends 8/14 Ib....... ” | 21 20 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 
Petrol, No. 1 Spirit (d)........... d. per gal. | 17} 18 21 22 22 22 22 22 22 22 22 22 22 22 22 22 
Kerosene, burning oil............ » | 12 10 11? 11z || 123 | 123 | 12% | 123] 12%] 123 123 | 123 | 123 | 122] 123] 12} 
PE. .bbcwkieees ssa sese | ~ eo Sa 8} 104 10} | 104} 104} 104} 10} 104) 104] 1O$ | 10$ | 10} | 103] 10} 
Linseed Oil, Naked, net.......... | £ per ton | 45-00! 29-75] 41-5| 46-5 || 46-5 | 46-5 | 46-5 | 46-5 | 50-0 | 50-0 | 50-0 | 50-0 | 50-0 | 50-0 | 50-0 | 50-0 
Rubber, Plant, Sheet ............ | d. perlb. | 8-00) 8-75! 13-75} 13-75]| 18-00) 18-00} 18-00} 18-00) 18-00) 18-00} 18-00} 18-00) 18-00} 18-00} 18-00) 18 -00 
RUNDE. n000600s +000 00 £perton ,; 5:12) 5:37) 5:13) 5-38]| 5-38) 5-38) 5-38} 5-38) 5-38) 5-38} 5-38) 5°38) 5-38) 5-38) 5-38) 5-3 
Creosote, London ............... | d. per gal. | 4-25 3-63! 6-25! 6-75\| 6-75! 6-75! 6-75) 6-75! 6-75| 6-75 6-75) 6-75| 6-75| 6-751 6-75| 6-75 
. Pre-war, No. 2, N. Manitoba. + Pre-war, Argentine. t Pre-war, New Zealand frozen wethers. § Pre-war, Danish only. || Pre-war, Canadian only 
@ Pre-war, Danish only. (a) Pre-war, Queensland, scoured super- -combing. (b) 1929=Native first marks. (c) Pre-war, English pig. (d) ‘‘Pool’’ petrol since Sept. 1939. 
(e} Price at which Ministry of Supply supplied consumers, delivered works from 1941 onwards. (f) Sheffield in 1929 and 1939. (g) Standard cash. 
| 
| tL a End of Year | 1943 (End of Month) 
roeiiiamba Unit of a a I ia ; aoe = 
ee Measurement | _ 1 ie | 
| | 1929 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | Jan. | Feb. Feb, | Mar. Mar. | April | May | June | July) Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
| ‘« 
Grains | | | | | 

Wheat, Chicago, nearest future....... cents per bush. |]264 | 874 [1262 (1373 [1398 [1424 [145 [1432 [144% [144% [1434 (1463 a \154§ {1643 |1663 

" Winnipeg, ,, ese ebin’ | “ 140} | 74 77% =| 90 928 | 91g {101g 973 | 992 1014 108% 109} eS sce Eo oswt 
Maize, Chicago, atte is wee | * 86% | 634 | 84-00) 953 98 {100 101 1105 |105 \107 = |107 107 hoi” {101 101 + =}101 

s i 
Copper, Connecticut ......... .... | cents per Ib. | 18-00} 12-00) 12-00) 12-00} 12-00} 12-00} 12-00) 12-00) 12-00) 12-00} 12-00) 12-00} 12-00] 12-00) 12-00} 12-00 


Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot .. 


> ; 39-13) 50-10) 52-00} 52-00!) 52-00) 52-00) 52-00} 52-00) 52-00) 52-00) 52-00) 52-00) 52-00 
Lead, N.Y., Spot .......+-.++0++0005 i 


6°25) 5°35) 5-85) 6-50)) 6-50} 6-50) 6-50) 6-50! 6-50) 6-50) 6-50} 6-50) 6-50 





52-00} 52-00} 52-00 
6-50} 6-50) 6-50 

















Spelter, East St. ee et 5°45] 7-25] 8-25) 8-25|| 8°25) 8-25) 8-25! 8-25) 8-25) 8-25) 8-25] 8-25) 8-25) 8-25) 8-25) 8-25 
Miscellaneous 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, nearest future ... « 9-20) 5-17] 8-55) ...t om or a ot coat 8-81) 8-81} 8-81]; 8-81} 8-81] 8-81] 8-81 
Coffee, N.Y.. cash, Rio, No. 7........ ‘ 94 53 98 93 93 93 93 93 98 98 93 93 93 9 93 a 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot........ ” 17-30} 10-32) 18-59) 20-92|| 21-42) 22-01) 22-17) 21-85) 22-16} 21-65] 21-15) 21-28) 21-22) 20-88) 20-07) 20-36 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., nearest future...... » 8-90} 5-94/13-50*| 14-45]| 13-95) 14-10) 13-95) 14-00) 13-95) 13-95) 13-95] 14-15) 14-25) 14-25} 14-25) 14°25 
Lard, Chicago, ae chek e 10-023} 4-55) 9-95] 13-80)| 13-80) 13-80) 13-80} 13-80} 13-80) 13-80] 13-80) 13-80) 13-80} 13-80) 13-55) 13-55 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. ‘crude Siku he odie cents per barre]|300 102 «#324117 117 117 . a  . 117 Ps aol 117 117 117 ot 117 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet, spot ..... cents per Ib. | 16 208 | 23% of ost av at + + 7 
Sugar, N. Wie Cuban Cent., 96”, spot ‘ 3-783} 2-93) 3-50t 3 714t 3 14t 3 at 3: aa 3: “ahs 3 14t 3: “aks 3: “iby 3: 714t 3 144 3 14t 3 “ahs 3°74! 
Moody's Index of Staple Commodities | 3931: at «+» {169-4 |217-9 |239-8 ||244-9 |246-9 |248-9 |246-2 |245-7 |243-3 |244-1 1 |247-8 |247-4 1244-4 |246°7 
* Dec. 9, 1941. t+ Trading suspended. t Nom. 
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